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INTRODUCTION. 


The  District  Described. — Taking  as  starting-point  the  towns  of 
Lyme  Regis  and  Axminster,  this  volume  is  designed  to  furnish 
guidance  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  to  the  Land's 
End.  Inland  we  trace  the  course  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way and  that  of  the  South- Western  section  of  the  Southern 
Railway  through  the  two  counties.  Exeter  and  its  delightful 
environs  are  described  at  some  length,  and  of  Dartmoor 
we  treat  as  fully  as  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  tourist. 
The  Cornish  Moors  culminating  in  Brown  Willy  belong  to  the 
northern  district,  but  the  lower  and  navigable  portion  of 
the  Tamar,  and  the  Liskeard  region,  extending  to  the  Cheese- 
wring,  are  included  in  the  area  covered  by  this  volume.  The 
peninsula  about  Penzance  is  debatable  ground,  and  is  described 
in  detail  both  in  this  volume  and  in  that  dealing  with  the  northern 
portions  of  this  corner  of  England,  and  as  the  Isles  of  Scilly  may 
be  made  the  terminus  of  a  tour  along  either  seaboard,  they,  too, 
find  a  place  in  each  book. 

The  Scenery. — On  this  head  few  words  need  be  added  to  what 
appears  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Extent  and  varied  formation 
of  coast-line,  beauty  or  quaintness,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
towns  and  villages  upon  it,  sylvan  luxuriance  in  deep  and  fertile 
valleys — these  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  scenery  of 
South  Devon  and  South  Cornwall.  The  coast  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  abrupt  changes,  interesting  alike  to  the  geologist  and  the 
lover  of  unsullied  natural  beauty.  First  comes  the  singular, 
flat-topped  range  of  hills  abutting  on  the  coast  between  Bridport 
and  Lyme  Regis,  followed  by  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Seaton  and  Beer, 
succeeded  by  the  dark-red  ones  of  Sidmouth,  the  sandstone  of 
which,  with  an  interval  of  depression  about  the  estuary  of  the 
Exe,  is  continued  past  Dawlish  almost  to  Teignmouth.  The 
next  noticeable  feature  is  the  magnesian  limestone  about  Babba- 
come,  Anstey's  Cove,  and  Hope's  Nose,  beyond  which,  round  the 
inner  part  of  Tor  Bay,  green  meadows,  broken  only  by  a  crumbling 
cliff  or  two  of  sandstone,  slope  gently  to  the  shore.  To  these 
succeed  the  towering  limestone  bluff  of  Berry  Head  and  the 
cliffs  onward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  beyond  which  the  meta- 
morphosed slates  are  represented  by  the  Start  and  the  rugged 
weather-worn  promontories  of  Prawle  Point,  Bolt  Head,  Bolt 
Tail,  and  Stoke  Point — the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  headlands 
along  the  South  Devon  coast.  Thence  to  Plymouth,  cultivation, 
with  a  few  breaks,  again  approaches  the  water's  edge.  At  and 
about  Plymouth  limestone  once  more  crops  out,  and  beyond 
that  town  the  green  wooded  slopes  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  quickly 
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give  place  to  an  almost  continuous  line  of  lofty  cliffs  which,, 
interrupted  by  narrow  river-mouths  and  still  narrower  V-shaped 
ravines,  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  Cornish  coast.  The  only 
considerable  breaks  in  this  bold  sea-front  are  at  St.  Austell  Bay 
and  at  the  head  of  Mount's  Bay,  where,  for  some  five  or  six  miles,, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  low  level  of  the  country  thereabouts, 
there  is  an  interval  of  sandy  shore. 

The  cliffs  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Lizard  promontory 
are  of  serpentine,  a  beautiful  coloured  rock,  which  is  here  traversed 
by  veins  of  steatite.  Beyond  Penzance,  granite,  which  so  far  has 
only  now  and  again  appeared,  forms  the  magnificent  cliff -rampart 
of  which  the  Logan,  Tol-pedn-Penwith,  and  the  Land's  End  are 
the  most  prominent  features.  In  these  last  few  miles  we  have 
undoubtedly  the  wildest  and  grandest  bit  of  English  coast 
scenery,  and  happily  the  nature  of  the  cliff-top  is  such  that  it  can 
be  fully  seen  without  overtaxing  the  endurance  or  the  nerves  of 
the  least  valiant  pedestrian. 

Additional  beauty  and  interest  are  imparted  to  the  coast-line 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  estuaries  which  indent  it.  Of 
the  larger  ones,  the  Fal  and  the  Tamar  are  the  finest.  Both 
admit  of  a  delightful  sail  up  or  down  them  for  12  or  15  miles.  The 
Salcombe  opening,  a  blue  and  almost  land-locked  expanse, 
branching  into  numberless  creeks,  and  flanked  by  gently  sloping 
acclivities,  offers,  at  high  tide,  a  similar  excursion  between 
Kingsbridge  and  the  open  sea.  The  Teign  and  the  Exe,  with 
their  picturesque  surroundings  of  green  hill  and  wooded  glade,  as 
seen  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  atone,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  absence  of  fresh-water  inland  lakes,  and  the  full-length 
view  of  the  former  from  Buckland  Beacon  and  other  heights  about 
Ashburton  may  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  Westmorland  tourist 
the  exquisite  vista  of  the  lower  reach  of  Windermere,  as  seen  from 
the  High  Street  range. 

Among  the  narrower  estuaries  the  Dart  carries  off  the  palm, 
and  the  sail  down  it  from  Totnes  to  Dartmouth  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  beauty.  Next  to  it  in  attractiveness  come  the 
Fowey,  with  its  beautiful  Lerryn  Creek,  and  the  Looe  Water, 
while  the  mouths  of  the  Yealm,  the  Erme,  and  the  Avon,  have  one 
and  all  their  particular  charms.  The  little  towns  of  Fowey  and 
East  and  West  Looe  at  the  entrance  to  their  respective  estuaries 
are  almost  unique  in  their  situation  and  appearance  ;  but  quaint- 
est and  most  extraordinary  of  all  Cornish  places  of  habitation 
are  the  villages  of  Polperro,  4  miles  west  of  Looe,  and  Gorran, 
2\  m.  south  of  Mevagissey.  How  a  population  numbering  some 
hundreds  has  contrived  to  squeeze  itself  into  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  hardly  wide  enough  to  accommodate  a  tiny  stream,  may 
be  seen,  but  not  imagined. 

Of  the  numerous  more  or  less  popular  watering-places  which 
line  this  favoured  coast,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  is  said 
in  the  body  of  the  book.    Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish, 
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Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Seaton,  Lyme  Regis,  Budleigh  Salterton, 
Dartmouth,  Paignton,  Salcombe,  Bigbury-on-Sea,  Fowey,. 
Falmouth,  St.  Ives,  Carbis  Bay,  and  Penzance  have  all  special 
claims  on  the  seaside  sojourner,  and  a  remarkable  increase  in 
provision  for  visitors  has  taken  place  in  the  Cornish  resorts. 

We  have  treated  the  physical  character  of  Dartmoor  so  fully 
in  our  section  devoted  to  that  wide  upland  that  we  need  here  make 
only  a  passing  comment  on  its  featurelessness  as  a  mountain 
region,  its  genuine  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  charming 
bird's-eye  views  of  the  surrounding  country  which  are  presented 
from  its  frontier  heights.  The  only  other  hills  worth  mention  in  the 
district  we  describe  are  the  Haldon  range,  from  the  backbone  of 
which  the  prospect  is  on  both  sides  singularly  rich  and  diversified. 
The  Cornish  uplands  are  barren  in  themselves  and  afford  com- 
paratively poor  views,  though  the  environment  of  sea  about  the 
westernmost  hills  is  a  pleasant  feature. 

The  valley  scenery  of  South  Devon  and  South  Cornwall,  lying 
between  the  source  of  the  rivers  and  the  commencement  of  their 
estuaries,  though  lacking  equally  the  powerful  contrasts  im- 
parted to  the  valleys  of  the  Lake  District  and  of  Wales  by  the 
crags  and  screes  which  rise  above  their  cultivated  parts,  and  the 
impressiveness  which  the  limestone  dales  of  Derbyshire  obtain 
from  their  narrowness  and  the  broken  precipitous  character 
of  their  sides,  is  beautiful  and  seldom  monotonous.  The 
streams  are  bright,  clear,  and  winding,  alternating  between 
shallow  rock-strewn  bed  and  tranquil  pool.  There  are  few  bare 
or  dull  shore-lines,  and  the  lower  hills  are  luxuriantly  leafy. 
Taken  throughout,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  river- valley  is  that 
of  the  Teign  from  a  little  above  Chagford  down  to  Chudleigh  ; 
the  Dart  from  Holne  Chase  to  Totnes  follows  close  in  its  wake, 
and  the  other  Dartmoor  streams  run  sparkling  down  combes  in 
which  the  angler  and  the  lover  of  nature  equally  delight  to  linger. 

In  Cornwall  the  Fowey,  with  Lerryn  Creek,  distances  all 
competitors,  and  it  cannot  be  better  seen  than  from  the  railway 
between  Doublebois  and  Bodmin  Road.  All  this  river  scenery 
is  at  its  best  in  the  late  autumn,  when  the  varied  tints  of  the 
foliage  are  as  delightful  as  are  the  delicate  colours  of  the  sea-pink 
and  wild  squill  with  which  many  of  the  Cornish  sea-slopes  are 
decked  in  spring.  The  Luxulian  valley  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
geologically  interesting. 

Accommodation. — In  all  the  recognised  watering-places 
hotels  and  apartments  abound,  and  except  during  August  and 
early  September  the  passing  traveller  will  not  often  have  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  quarters  to  suit  his  taste  and  his  purse.  During 
that  period,  however,  he  will  do  well  to  secure  his  bed  before- 
hand, and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  family  party  should 
at  that  time  arrive  unannounced  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to- 
find  lodgings.  We  should  not  give  this  obvious  warning  had  we 
not  listened,  in  the  course  of  our  westward  wanderings,  to  more- 
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than  one  direful  tale  from  paterfamilias  at  his  wits'  end.  The 
hotel  charges  and  the  rents  of  apartments  call  for  no  special 
comment.  They  are  similar  to  those  of  other  holiday  resorts. 
The  thrifty  traveller  will  find  that  the  whole  district  may  be 
traversed  at  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay,  if  he  makes  his 
journey  either  before  or  after  the  time  of  the  summer  rush  of 
visitors,  and  is  content  with  homely  quarters.  Along  the  less 
frequented  portions  of  the  seaboard,  the  inns  are  humble  and 
proportionately  cheap. 

The  Season  for  a  Tour. — The  majority  of  visitors  to  our  holiday 
resorts  appear  to  have  little  or  no  alternative  as  to  the  time  when 
they  shall  leave  home,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
to  those  who  are  free  to  choose  that  neither  Devon  nor  Cornwall 
is  seen  at  its  best  during  the  often  sultry  days  of  August.  Devon- 
shire, from  the  end  of  May  and  on  into  the  early  weeks  of  summer, 
has  a  freshness  of  colouring  that  lends  to  its  loveliest  scenes  a 
charm  which  is  lost  when  its  woods  and  lanes  have  put  on  a 
deeper  and  maturer  shade  of  green,  and  the  angler  need  not  be 
reminded  that  August  is  the  one  summer  month  when  the  trout 
of  the  West  rise  worst  to  the  fly.  The  latter  part  of  the  autumn 
brings  the  rich  colouring  of  changing  foliage  and,  in  spite  of 
shorter  days  and  possibly  unsettled  weather,  may  well  be  pre- 
ferred, by  the  rambling  traveller,  to  days  when  the  narrow  Devon 
lanes  are  often  as  close  and  stifling  as  they  are  steep.  The 
•Cornish  scenery  is  less  dependent  on  the  seasons  for  its  attractive- 
ness than  that  of  Devon,  and  much  of  it  even  in  mid- winter  shows 
to  full  advantage.  There  are  few  combinations  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  more  impressive  than  that  of  a  mighty  ground-sea 
rolling  in,  under  a  bright  sky,  against  the  gorgeously  lichen- 
coloured  cliffs  between  the  Logan  and  the  Land's  End.  Of 
course,  the  average  weather  in  summer  is  the  more  favourable 
for  travelling,  but  there  is  no  time  of  the  year  in  which  the 
properly  equipped  pedestrian  may  not,  with  small  risk  of  being 
seriously  weather-bound,  explore  the  Cornish  coast.  More  than 
once  we  have  ourselves  followed  the  cliffs  afoot  from  Falmouth 
round  to  Hartland  during  the  month  of  January,  and  met  with 
no  inconvenience  to  detract  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  walk. 
Falmouth  and  Penzance  are  too  "soft"  in  August  for  some 
people. 

Geology. — Devon  and  Cornwall  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  wishing  to  study  ancient  formations,  as  their  coasts 
are  composed  mainly  of  old  rock  formations,  and  the  mines  also 
offer  opportunities  not  often  met  with.  Everywhere  can  be  seen 
igneous  rocks  that  have  protruded  from  immense  depths  (cf, 
Brentor,  Dartmoor  Tors,  etc.),  causing  fissures  of  great  depth 
filled  with  mineral  wealth. 

The  South  Devon  coast  exhibits  in  Bigbury  Bay  the  greywacke. 
Bolt  Tail,  Prawle  Point,  and  Start  Point  consist  of  choritic  and 
micaceous  schists.    Then,  coming  eastward,  we  have  the  rich 
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red  sandstone  and  marble  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teign- 
mouth  and  Torbay,  a  tongue  of  which  runs  inland  to  Crediton 
and  near  Okehampton,  and  eastward  ends  near  Sidmouth,  where 
the  chalk  first  appears.  On  this  deposit  rests  the  richest 
soil  in  the  county.  Over  this  again  are  outcrops  of  Green- 
sand,  such  as  the  Haldon  Hills,  Black  Down,  and  the  hills 
between  Lyme  Regis  and  Sidmouth.  Between  Seaton  and  Lyme 
Regis  the  washing  out  of  the  greensand  from  under  the  chalk 
has  caused  some  huge  landslips  {see  pp.  51-2).  "  Bovey  Coal  "is 
found  between  that  place  and  Newton  Abbot,  and  contains  much 
lignite  and  Miocene  plant  remains.  The  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  is 
well  known  for  its  valuable  contribution  of  remains  of  giant 
reptiles,  etc. 

In  Cornwall  great  masses  of  granite  run  down  the  county 
from  north-east  to  south-west  and  into  the  Isles  of  SciUy,  Bodmin 
Moors  being  somewhat  a  replica  of  Dartmoor. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Lizard  Peninsula  the  beautiful  and 
somewhat  rare  serpentine  occurs.  This  is  only  elsewhere  found 
in  Britain  in  small  quantities  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  It 
consists  of  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium,  mixed  up  with  chromic 
iron,  garnets,  and  many  other  minerals.  As  every  visitor  to  the 
Lizard  speedily  finds  out,  it  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  made  up 
easily  into  many  beautiful  souvenirs.  This  headland  also  contains 
a  medley  formation  of  hornblendes,  schists,  elvans,  porphyries, 
gabbro,  etc.,  which  have  produced  endless  controversy. 

The  mining  wealth  of  the  county  resides  in  its  granite,  tin  and 
slate,  and  china  clay  deposits. 

Of  the  granite  quarries  of  Luxulian,  the  Cheesewring  and 
Penrhyn  are  the  most  celebrated.  From  them  came  the  stone 
for  many  of  the  London  Docks,  Westminster  and  Waterloo 
bridges,  Chatham  docks,  Plymouth  breakwater,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  sarcophagus  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  etc.  The 
richest  tin  mines  are  around  Redruth  and  Camborne,  and  on 
the  coast  near  St.  Just  is  the  celebrated  Botallack  mine,  which 
runs  under  the  sea,  and  has  produced  also  much  copper.  The 
grey  slates  of  Delabole,  west  of  Camelford,  are  much  valued,  and 
are  manufactured  into  roofing  slates,  flagstones  for  paving,  and 
tombstones.  China  clay  consists  of  the  decomposed  felspar  and 
mica  in  granite,  and  is  a  hydrated  aluminium  silicate,  soft  and 
greasy  to  the  feel.  This  important  article  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  pottery  is  found  chiefly  near  Plympton  and  Ivy- 
bridge,  at  Heddon,  Lee,  and  Morley  Moors,  and  in  the  Carclaze 
and  Fowey  districts,  where  also  a  foreign  deposit  goes  by  the 
name  of  china  stone. 

The  Eddystone  rocks,  on  which  is  the  noted  lighthouse,  are 
composed  of  gneiss  (a  foliated  granite). 

The  Wolf  Rock,  passed  on  sailing  to  Scilly,  is  composed  of  phon- 
olite,  a  very  complex  volcanic  rock. 
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Antiquities. — Devon  and  Cornwall  are  probably  richer  in 
antiquities  than  any  other  counties  of  England.  The  following 
are  the  principal : — 

DEVON.  CORNWALL. 


"  Spinster's  Rock "  at 
Drewsteignton  (the 
only  one),  Dartmoor, 
Hound  Tor,  Lakehead 
Hill,  Kes  Tor,  and 
Drizzlecombe. 

Numerous  on  Dartmoor, 
several  restored.  Merri- 
vale,  Fernworthy,  Grey- 
wethers,  Scorhill,  The 
Dancers,  Langstone 
Moor,  etc. 

Numerous  on  Dartmoor. 
Grimspound  (best  pre- 
served ),Merrivale,  Fern- 
worthy,  Shapley  Com- 
mon, Brown  Heath 
(Erme),  etc. 

Drizzlecombe,  Lang- 
stone  Moor,  Petertavy, 
Merrivale,  and  Gid- 
leigh. 

Shovel  Down  and  Merri- 
vale (finest). 
None  of  note. 


Rugglestone  near  Wide- 
combe. 

Brixham  and  Kent's 
(near  Torquay). 

Far  way,  Hamildown,  etc, 

Numerous  :  —  Cadbury, 
Hembury,  Sidbury, 
Whitstone  (Marytavy) 
Dewerstone,  etc. 

Berry  Pomeroy,  Totnes, 
Okehampton,  Rouge- 
mont,  and  Compton. 

A  large  number  in  both 
counties,  etc. 

Very  fine.  Holcombe 
Rogus,  Dartington, 
Hayes  Barton,  Parson- 
age at  Little  Hemp- 
ston,  Morwell  House, 
Ford  House,  Wear 
Gifford,  Bradley,  etc. 


Called  "  quoits  "  in  this 
county.  The  best  are 
Lanyon,  Chun,  Mulfra, 
Zennor,  Trevethy. 


The  Hurlers,  Boscawen- 
un,  Merry  Maidens, 
Stripple  Stones,  Duloe. 


Bosphrennis    (near  Mul- 
fra), Chysanster. 


Over  20  mostly  inscribed. 


None  very  perfect. 

Crick  in  Lanyon,  Con- 
stantino near  Truro, 
Trevethy  Men-an-tol 
near  Penzance. 

Logan  at  Trevyn  Dinas 
(near  Land's  End),  and 
others. 

Fogon  at  Trewoofe,  Bos- 
an-an,  Trelowarren, 
Pendeen  (St.  Just),  etc. 

Tregascal  (St.  Just),  Cape 
Cornwall. 

Castle-an-Dinas  (Pen- 
zance), Chun. 


Launceston,  Tintagel, 
Restormel,  St.  Mawes, 
Pengersick,  Pendennis. 


Tregarrel,  Trerice,  Place 
(near  Padstow),  Lan- 
herne,  Place  (Fowey), 
Cothele,  Godolphin, 
S tannery  Cottage  (Lost- 
withiel),  Lanhydrock. 
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None  perfect.  Fine  Very  old.  St.  Piran,  St. 
screens  and  pulpits  Madron,  St.  Gwithian. 
noted  in  the  Guide.  (Norman)  —  St.  Ger- 

mans, Morwenstow,  Tin- 
tagel,  Mylor. 
[A  worthy  modern  cathe- 
dral (Truro).] 

"  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen 
You  shall  know  the  Cornish  men." 

Railways. — South  Devon  and  Cornwall  can  be  reached  by  some 
of  the  best  train  services  in  the  kingdom,  both  from  London  and 
from  the  central  and  northern  counties.  In  regard  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  coast-line  treated  in  this  volume,  the  South- 
western section  of  the  Southern  Railway  has  a  monopoly  (Seaton 
Sidmouth,  and  Exmouth).  Lyme  Regis  is  served  by  two  routes  : 
it  has  a  station  on  the  Southern  Railway,  while  a  motor- bus 
service  connects  it  with  the  Great  Western  line  at  Bridport. 
West  of  Exeter,  Plymouth  alone  is  common  to  the  two  systems. 
For  the  watering-places  that  have  so  largely  made  the  fame  of 
South  Devon  (Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Brixham, 
Dartmouth,  and  Salcombe),  for  the  greater  part  of  Dartmoor, 
and  for  the  many  attractive  rendezvous  in  South  and  West 
Cornwall  (Looe,  Fowey,  Falmouth,  the  Lizard,  Penzance, 
Land's  End,  and  St.  Ives),  the  G.W.R.  affords  the  only  route 
that  does  not  involve  a  change  at  Exeter  (St.  David's)  or  at 
Plymouth  (North  Road).  For  Exeter  and  beyond,  its  Cornish 
expresses  in  both  directions  are  a  great  boon. 

The  Southern  Railway  (L.  &  S.W.  section)  alone  circumvents 
the  north  of  Dartmoor  by  Yeoford  (junction  for  Barnstaple), 
Okehampton  (for  Bude,  Launceston,  Tintagel,  Wadebridge, 
and  Padstow),  Lydford,  Tavistock,  to  Plymouth. 

The  best  points  for  beginning  a  tour  are  :  For  West  Dorset 
coast  walks  :  Bridport  (G.W.R.)  or  Lyme  Regis  (Southern  Railway) 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  south  coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ; 
Exeter  or  Exmouth  for  the  western  part  of  Devon  and  the  whole 
of  Cornwall ;  Plymouth  for  Cornwall  only  ;  Liskeard,  St.  Austell, 
Falmouth,  or  Penzance  for  West  Cornwall.  Appended  is  a 
summary  of  the  distances  and  approximate  time  occupied  on  the 
journey  from  London,  and  (as  a  focus  of  the  Midland  Counties) 
from  Birmingham  to  these  starting-points  : — 


Miles.  Time 
hours. 

London  to  Bridport  (Great  Western)       .      149  . .  3£ 

„       „  Lyme  Regis  (Southern)  .        .      151J  . .  4f 

„       „  Exeter  (Southern)  .        .        .172  . .  3J 

„       „  Exeter  (Great  Western)  .        .174  . .  3 

„       „  Exmouth  (Southern)       .        .      182  . .  3J 


Churches 
(Ancient). 
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London  to  Tavistock  (Great  Western) 
,,  (Southern) 
Plymouth  (Great  Western) 

,,  (Southern) 
Liskeard  (Great  Western) 
Fowey  (Great  Western)  . 
St.  Austell  (Great  Western) 
London  to  Truro  (Great  Western)  . 

Falmouth  (Great  Western) 
Penzance  (Great  Western) 
Birmingham  to  Axminster  v 
„  Exeter 
,,  Plymouth 
,,  Liskeard  \ 
„  Fowey  f 
„  St.  Austell 
,,  Falmouth  I 
,,  Penzance  ' 


London 
Midland 
&  Scottish 
and 
Great 
Western 
Rys. 


Miles. 

Time 

hours. 

243 

5£ 

214 

226£ 

4 

230|- 

4} 

243£ 

5£ 

265 

6 

265 

6 

279 

291 

6* 

305 

6  \ 

/168 

169 

4 

221 

6 

,  239 

6 

]260 

7i 

260 

7 

288 

8 

v301 

..  si 

From  Aberdeen,  Carlisle,  Liverpool  (Lime  St.),  Leeds  (New), 
and  Manchester  (London  Rd.)  trains  with  through  carriages  and 
restaurant  cars  run  via  the  Severn  Tunnel  to  Exeter,  Torquay, 
Plymouth,  Penzance,  etc.,  and  a  through  express  service  gives 
communication  between  Scotland,  the  North  of  England  and 
Devon  and  Cornwall  via  the  East  Coast  Route  and  Banbury. 
Times  as  annexed  : — 


From 

Exeter. 

Torquay. 

Plymouth. 

Penzance. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Carlisle  .... 

10i 

Hi 

12 

151 

Liverpool  (Lime  St.) 

6} 

7| 

8f 

12* 

Leeds  (New) 

8 

9 

10| 

13f 

Manchester  (L.  Rd.) 

6£ 

71 

8* 
18f 

abt.  12 

Aberdeen. 

17 

18 

22 

Glasgow  .... 

12* 

13£ 

14* 

18 

Edinburgh  . 

12* 

IH 

14£ 

18 

York  

8* 

10  ' 

FISHING. 


FRESH-WATER  angling  is,  except  in  the  Fowey,  for  which 
Lostwithiel  is  the  best  headquarters,  scarce  in  South 
Cornwall.  In  South  Devon  it  abounds,  and  small  trout,  a  good 
many  peel,  with  sea-trout  or  truff,  and  salmon  are  the  rewards 
of  the  skilful  fly-  or  minnow-fisher.  The  fishing  is  preserved  by 
fishery  boards,  and  tickets  can  be  obtained  for  a  nominal  sum 
either  of  agents  in  the  principal  towns  or  at  the  hotels  and  inns 
on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  several  streams.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  rivers  are  generally  wooded,  while  their  upper  courses  traverse 
the  open  moor.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  largest  and 
best-fed  fish  are  to  be  found  where  they  are  most  difficult  to 
capture,  and  if  the  angler  desires  to  catch  many  fish  he  will  have 
to  content  himself  with  the  smaller  fry,  with  which  the  moorland 
waters  are  well  stocked.  The  remarkable  "  Leas  "  or  44  Leys  M 
at  Slapton  and  Torcross  afford  excellent  sport  of  its  kind. 

The  following  details  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  secre- 
taries of  the  several  associations  and  by  others  interested.  Anglers 
new  to  the  district  will  find  useful  the  44  Guide  to  Sea-fishing  and 
the  Rivers  of  South  Devon,"  (gratis),  and  the  44  Fisherman's 
Map  "  of  the  district  (6d.),  both  published  by  Hearder  and  Son, 
195  Union  Street,  Plymouth,  who  also  issue  fishing-tickets  for  all 
the  streams,  and  will  give  any  information.  On  Dartmoor 
streams  the  absence  of  trees  makes  all  the  water  accessible 
without  wading. 

The  Axe  [tributaries — Chard  Brook  (no  permit),  Yarty,  Coly]. 
Best  flies — blue  dun,  march  brown,  blue  upright,  and  red  palmer 

Seaton. — Trout  and  salmon.  Apply  Royal  Clarence  Hotel. 
Good  sea-fishing — pollack,  bass,  pout.  Good  bass  fishing  at 
mouth  of  the  Axe  :  tickets,  5s.  each  of  Mr.  Gosney,  Chemist,  The 
Square.  For  fishing  on  the  Shute  estate  apply  to  Mr.  A.  Venables 
Kryke,  Chard,  or  to  Mr.  W.  Graham  Forward,  Axminster.  At 
Shute  Arms,  Seaton  Junction,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  can 
be  had  for  the  Axe  and  Coly ;  trout. 

Axminster. — Axe  and  Yarty.  Trout  and  salmon,  mostly  pre- 
served. Below  for  salmon  ;  fair.  Season,  60s.  ;  month,  30s., 
from  Mr.  G.  Harris.  The  season  extends  from  the  Thursday 
before  Good  Friday,  or  April  1,  to  October  1.    No  dogs  allowed, 

S.  Devon  (b)  \  7 
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and  no  Sunday  fishing.  Licences  :  salmon  (including  trout), 
15s.  ;  trout,  2s.  6d. 

For  waters  under  the  control  of  the  Axe  Conservators  apply 
for  tickets  to  the  Clerk  to  Conservators,  Mr.  W.  G.  Forward, 
Axminster.  Season  :  for  trout,  February  2  to  October  1  inclu- 
sive ;  for  salmon,  May  1  to  November  19  inclusive.  Artificial 
flies  only ;  no  wading,  and  no  trout  under  8  inches  to  be  kept. 

The  Dart  [tributaries — Yeo,  Mardle,  Holy  Brook,  Webburn, 
Walla,  East  Dart,  Swincombe,  Black  and  Cherry  Brooks,  and 
Cowsic].  Spring  and  autumn  best.  Flies — silver  grey,  willow 
bud,  grouse,  badger,  and  fern  web.  Salmon  and  trout.  Plenty 
of  trout  in  upper  brooks,  especially  the  Walla.  Free  fishing  on 
West  Webburn.  Close  season :  for  salmon,  October  1  to  February 
15 ;  trout,  October  1  to  February  28-9.  Licences  :  Salmon — 
season,  30s.  ;  week,  15s.  ;  day,  5s.  Trout — season,  10s.  ; 
month,  5s.  ;  day,  2s.  (a  licence  for  salmon  covers  trout).  Apply 
hotels  at  Princetown,  Two  Bridges,  Postbridge,  Stationmaster, 
Staverton.    The  following  places  are  the  best  : — 

Ashburton. — Trout  and  salmon.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Dawson,  Hole 
Cot,  Ashburton. 

Buckfastleigh. — Preserved  by  Dart  Angling  Association  along 
the  left  bank  from  Austin's  Bridge  (close  to  Buckfastleigh)  to 
Totnes  Weir,  and  on  the  right  bank  from  Railway  Bridge, 
Buckfastleigh,  to  notice  board,  1  mile  above  Hood  Bridge. 
Tickets  to  be  had  ;  licence  also  necessary.  Free  in  the  sewage 
farm  field  next  Austin's  Bridge. 

Dartmouth. — Principally  sea-fishing.  Whiting  after  mid- 
summer just  outside  the  mouth  abreast  of  Blackpool  Beach,  1  m. 
from  shore,  is  good.  Pollack  near  the  Mewstone  and  East 
Blackstone. 

Princetown. — Licences  at  Duchy  Hotel,  for  East  and  West  Dart 
and  all  tributaries.  The  salmon  fishing  has  greatly  improved, 
but  trout  fishing  is  not  so  good. 

Totnes. — Trout  and  salmon.  Apply  Clerk  to  Fishery  Board 
of  Conservators,  G.  E.  Windeatt,  19  High  Street ;  or  Mr.  Disfin, 
46  High  Street.  Other  agents  for  licences  :  Plymouth  :  Hearder 
and  Son,  195  Union  Street ;  Jeffrey  and  Son,  12  George  Street. 
Newton  Abbot :  Webber  and  Son,  10  Courtenay  Street.  Staver- 
ton, Stationmaster.  Ashburton,  Wedgecombe,  at  post  office. 
Holne :  Church  House  Inn.  Buckfastleigh :  the  Stationmaster, 
or  King's  Arms  Hotel.  Other  places  at  post  office  or  hotels. 
Association  Ticket  for  7  miles  at  double  the  cost  of  the  licence, 
obtainable  of  sellers  of  licences. 

The  Erme  [tributaries — Ugh,  Wood,  Whitstone,  and  Modbury 
Brooks].  Trout  numerous  but  small.  All  preserved  and  diffi- 
cult to  get.    Best  places  are — Ivybridge  (Hotel,  London),  Erming- 
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ton,  and  Holbeton.  Apply  also  Hearder  and  Son,  195  Union 
Street,  Plymouth. 

The  Exeter  Ship  Canal. — Roach,  dace,  pike,  perch,  carp,  tench, 
eels,  and  flounders.  Best  part  the  low  half  beyond  Countess 
Weir,  beginning  opposite  the  limekilns.  Large  carp,  roach,  and 
tench  here ;  also  between  Topsham  Lock  and  drawbridge. 
Turf  Hotel,  1£  m.  farther  on.  Close  season,  March  1  to  June  15. 
For  tickets,  apply  Town  Clerk,  Exeter. 

The  Exe  [tributaries — Kenn,  Clyst,  Nadder,  Culm,  Creedy, 
Loman,  Dart,  Butterleigh  Brook,  Batherum,  Barle,  Haddeo,  and 
the  Quarme].  Close  time:  salmon,  October  1  to  February  15; 
trout,  September  15  to  February  28-9  ;  coarse  fish,  March  15  to 
June  15.  Licences  :  Salmon — season,  50s.  ;  week,  155.  ;  day, 
75.  6d.  Trout — month,  55.  ;  week,  25.  6d.  ;  day,  15.,  which 
includes  the  Barle,  Culm,  and  Clyst.  There  are  such  an  immense 
number  of  fishing  stations  on  this  river  and  its  large  tributaries 
that  it  must  suffice  if  we  indicate  where  to  get  all  necessary 
information.  Licences  from  Exeter  Board  of  Conservators,  H. 
Ford,  Esq.,  25  Southernhay,  Exeter. 

Bampton. — Trout.    Lower  water  near  town,  free. 

Cullompton  (for  the  Upper  Culme). — Apply  to  the  Station- 
master,  Hemyock.    Day  tickets,  25.  Qd. 

Dulverton. — Five  miles  of  the  Exe  and  Barle,  which  contain 
salmon,  trout  and  grayling,  for  guests  at  Carnarvon  Arms. 
Danesbrook  and  the  Haddeo  are  preserved  and  are  in  private 
hands .    There  is  no  salmon  in  them. 

Exeter. — Lower  Exe  Association  :  Salmon — season,  21 5. 
Trout — season,  215.  ;  day,  25.  6d.,  Mr.  Staddon,  Agricultural  Inn, 
Brampford  Speke.  Ford's  Water,  from  Mr.  Ford,  Stoke  Canon  ; 
season,  105.  6d.  Upper  Exe  Association  :  Salmon  and  trout. 
Trout — season,  315.  65.  ;  half-season  (from  May  2),  215.  ;  month, 
155.  ;  week,  75.  6d.  Tickets  for  both  salmon  and  trout,  4  guineas. 
The  fish  may  not  be  sold.  Rod  licences  :  Salmon — season,  505.  ; 
week,  155.  Trout — season,  55.  ;  week,  25.  6d.  For  trout,  only 
artificial  flies  may  be  used.  Mr.  W.  C.  James,  Thorverton.  For 
the  Culm,  apply  Stationmaster,  Uffculme. 

Tiverton  Junction  (G.W.R.). — For  canal  at  Halberton  (good 
winter  pike),  apply  Exeter  Angling  Association,  J.  R.  Gibbard, 
120  Old  Tiverton  Road,  Exeter,  or  Railway  Hotel. 

Ezmouth. — Good  sea-fishing  from  pier  and  boat.  For  Lord 
Clinton's  water  on  river  Otter  apply  for  tickets  at  the  local  office 
of  the  estate. 

Uffculme  (Culm  and  Sheddon  Brooks). — About  1  mile  of  water. 
Tickets  obtainable  by  application  to  Craddock  House,  Uffculme. 

The  Fowey  [tributaries — Lerryn,  St.  Neot,  Leign,  and  several 
brooks].    Close  time  from  Lostwithiel  Bridge  to  Winnow  Point : 
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salmon,  December  1  to  April  30  ;  trout,  October  1  to  April  30. 
Licences  :  Salmon — season,  155.  ;  14  days  for  5s.  ;  month,  6s. 
Trout,  5s.    Agent,  Roskelley,  Lostwithiel. 

Fowey. — Trout,  sea-trout,  salmon,  preserved  by  B.  Fortescue* 
Esq.,  and  Lord  Clifden,  who  give  leave.  Autumn  best  time- 
Much  polluted  by  mines.  Free  trout  fishing  in  Pont  Brook,  4  m- 
Good  sea-fishing  of  all  kinds. 

Lostwithiel. — Up  to  Glyn  Bridge,  excluding  Lanhydrock 
grounds.  Permit  from  Lord  Clifden.  July,  September,  and 
October  best.  Minnow  best.  Tackle-maker,  C.  Greach, 
stationer. 

Bodmin  Road. — Trout  preserved  up  to  Doublebois  by  B.  For- 
tescue,  Esq.,  who  grants  leave,  but  down  to  Fowey  free,  except 
Lanhydrock. 

Doublebois. — Trout  in  St.  Neot  River. 

The  Plym,  Tavy,  and  Walkham  [tributaries — Meavy,  Cad, 
Tory  Brook,  etc.].  Apply  Tavy  and  Plym  Fishery  Association  ; 
secretary,  W.  W.  Mathews,  solicitor,  2  Church  Lane,  Tavistock. 
Licences  :  season  for  salmon,  trout,  and  char,  20s.  ;  trout  and 
char  only — season,  10s.,  or  2s.  day.  Subscription,  exclusive  of 
licence  ;  for  season,  all  preserved  water,  £5  :  all  water,  except  the 
Tavy  below  the  junction  with  the  Walkham,  £3,  for  one  month, 
£3  10s.  For  trout  only,  for  all  preserved  water  (except  the  Tavy 
below  the  junction  with  the  Walkham),  season,  £2,  month  £1, 
day  2s.  6d.  No  Sunday  fishing.  A  certain  number  of  trans- 
ferable tickets  are  issued  to  hotel  keepers  for  visitors.  Each  rod 
must  have  a  licence.  Season  :  March  2  to  October  1  for  trout ; 
November  1  for  salmon.  Stations,  Tavistock,  Yelverton,  Horra- 
bridge.  The  Plym  between  Bickleigh  Bridge  and  Shaw  Bridge 
and  below  Cann  Weir  is  private  water.  All  fish  under  7  inches 
long  to  be  returned  except  on  the  Moorland  fishing.  Rod  and 
line  only.    No  wading. 

The  Taw  and  East  and  West  Okement. — From  Okehampton, 
trout.  Tickets,  7s.  6d.  a  season,  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  obtainable  at 
the  White  Hart  Hotel,  where  information  can  be  gained  respecting 
permission  from  riparian  owners. 

The  Otter  (from  Sidmouth)  has  a  good  supply  of  fish.  Per- 
mission must  be  obtained  from  the  Rolle  Estate  Office. 

The  Teign  [tributaries — Lemon,  Wrey,  Bovey] :  Close  time  ; 
salmon,  November  1  to  February  1  ;  trout,  October  1  to  March  2  , 
coarse  fish,  March  15  to  June  15.  Licences  :  Salmon — season, 
30s.  ;  day,  2s.    Trout,  10s. 

Upper  Teign  Association. — Preserved  from  Chagford  Bridge 
to  between  Clifford  and  Steps  Bridges,  as  indicated  by  notice 
boards.  No  fishing  on  Sundays  and  Good  Friday.  Salmon  are 
reserved  entirely  by  the  owners.  Season  tickets,  21s.  ;  day, 
2s.  Qd.  Apply  Hon.  Sec,  C.  G.  Hayter-Hames,  Esq.,  or  Mr.  Perrott, 
Chagford ;    White  Horse  and  White  Hart  Hotels,  Moretonhamp- 
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stead  ;  Messrs.  Webber,  51  High  Street,  Exeter,  and  10  Courtenay 
Street,  Newton  Abbot ;  Moor  Park  Hotel,  Chagford  ;  Royal 
Oak,  Dunsford  ;  Drewe  Arms  and  Sandy  Park  Inn,  Drewsteignton. 

Moreton  Hampstead. — Tickets  and  licences  at  the  White  Hart  for 
Teignand  Upper  Bovey ;  elsewhere  preserved  by  farmers.  Day 
tickets  from  Prickman,  189  High  Street,  Exeter  ;  Moor  Park  Hotel, 
Chagford ;  Royal  Oak,  Dunsford ;  Drewe  Arms,  Drewsteignton. 

Lower  Teign  Association. — Preserves :  Teign  below  Dunsford 
and  portion  of  the  Bovey.  Tickets — residents,  season  tickets, 
£5  5s.  ;  non-residents,  £8  8s.,  only  from  Hon.  Treas.  and  Sec, 
H.  G.  Michelmore,  Esq.,  Newton  Abbot. 

The  Avon. — Salmon  and  trout.  Preserved  by  Avon  Fishing 
Association  from  Brent  above  to  Aveton  Gifford  below.  Season 
tickets  limited  to  30  and  temporary  tickets  to  5  at  one  time. 
Season,  40s.  ;  month,  40s.  ;  week,  15s.  Licences  :  salmon,  20s.  ; 
trout,  15s.  ;  week,  7s.  6d.  ;  day,  3s.,  from  C.  E.  Turner,  Esq., 
solicitor,  Salcombe.  Hotel,  Anchor,  at  Brent.  Other  station, 
Loddiswell. 

The  Yealm. — Good  bass  and  pollack  in  the  estuary  and  out- 
side. Chief  station,  Cornwood.  Trout  preserved  :  season, 
2s.  Qd.  ;  day,  Is.  Apply  Hoarder  &  Son,  195  Union  Street, 
Plymouth. 

Slapton  Lea. — Apply  Slapton  Sands  Hotel.  Good  pike,  perch, 
rudd,  in  large  lakes.    Boat  and  man,  10s.  6d.  per  day. 

Torcross  Lea. — Apply  Torcross  Hotel.  Good  pike,  perch, 
rudd,  in  large  lakes.    Boat  and  man,  10s.  per  day. 

Scilly,  Isles  of. — Confer  with  C.  J.  King,  chemist,  St.  Mary's, 
or  at  hotels.  Boats — usual  charge,  10s.  6d.  a  day  for  two  men 
and  boat.  July,  August,  and  September  best.  Never  go  alone  ; 
rocks  too  abundant.  Ambitious  ones  go  out  4  m.  south-west  of 
St.  Agnes  to  The  Powl  (raised  ocean  bed).  Only  possible  in  slack 
tides  and  fair  weather.  Bait,  pollack  or  pilchard,  for  ling, 
conger,  turbot,  cod,  and  perhaps  shark.  Pretty  brisk  sport,  and 
nearly  a  ton  often  taken  by  a  party.  Deep-sea  angling  clubs  up 
to  now  have  ignored  these  islands.  Big  catches  are  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Wrasse  from  the  rocks  up  to  5-6  lbs. — bait, 
worms — especially  round  Peninnis  Head  and  Deep  Point.  Chad 
and  bream  :  Spanish  Ledges  and  in  the  roadstead.  Bait,  worms 
and  crab.  Conger  plentiful.  Shrimping  round  the  pierhead, 
St.  Mary's.  Pollack  up  to  10  or  12  lbs.  by  "  whiffing  "  (trail  a  line 
behind  row-boat).  Mackerel,  May,  June  and  September  in  shoal ; 
also  gurnard,  whiting,  plaice,  dog-fish,  and  dory. 

Torquay  Reservoirs. — Trout,  3J-4  m.  north  of  Bovey  Tracey, 
G.W.R.  Station,  or  3  m.  from  Ashton  Station  or  Trusham  Station 
on  G.W.R.,  Teign  Valley  branch,  or  2\  m.  from  Lustleigh 
Station.  Preserved  by  Torquay  Corporation.  Apply  to  Town 
Clerk. 
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The  Tamar. — Apply  to  Tavy  and  Plym  Association.  Sea- 
fishing  excellent — bass,  pollack,  mackerel,  hake,  and  conger. 
Bass  off  Kame  Head  from  rocks,  using  plano-convex  minnow  or 
spinning  sand-eel ;  is  equal  to  salmon  fishing.  Fish  run  from 
2—20  lbs.  Other  spots  inside  east  end  of  breakwater,  and  near 
the  Eddystone.  All  information  for  rivers  and  sea  from  Hearder 
and  Son,  Union  Street,  Plymouth. 

Looe  River. — At  Liskeard  (apply  Webb's  Hotel),  and  Menheniot 
(Seaton  River).  At  the  mouth  outside  Looe  Harbour  good 
sea-fishing — pollack  by  "whining";  largest  near  the  island. 

The  Cornish  rivers  are  not  over  good  because  of  the  contamina- 
tion from  mines  and  china-clay  works. 

The  Fal. — Apply  at  Royal  or  Green  Bank  Hotels,  and  tackle- 
maker  M.  Read,  Falmouth. 
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Remarks. 

Seen  R.  from  S.W.  to  N., 
W.  from  N.E. 

Light  12  sec,  dark  3  sec. 

2  flashes  every  15  seconds. 
Lloyd's  signal  station. 

Flash  every  20  seconds.  Vis- 
ible over  Skerries  Bank. 
Fog  siren,  blast  of  7  seconds 
every  2  minutes. 

White  over  land. 
Occ.  every  5  seconds. 

•<TO  OOO'I 

Small. 

Small. 
Small. 

15 
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Small. 

•(laaj  ui  'AV'H 

£  s  I  S  IS  lis 

General  Description 
of  Building. 

Iron  stand. 
Green  iron  stand. 

Low  W.  tower. 

W  hite  circular  tower. 
Window  in  same. 

Stone-coloured  tower. 

•uoas  sanK  I       co      1   1     S     §S  III 

Char- 
acter 

of 
Light. 

Number 

and 
Colour 

of 
Lights. 

&  ... 

Position. 

Head  of  The 
Cobb. 
Head  of  W.  Pier. 
End  of  Victoria 
Breakwater. 
Extreme  point. 

140  yards  inside 
S.E.  extremity. 

Landing-stage 
West  end. 

Name  of  Light. 

Lyme  Regis  (Dorset) 
Brlxham 

Berry  Head    . . 
Start  Point 

Plymouth,  seen  from 
The  Hoe  — 
Mt.  Batten  . . 
Turnchapel 
Mt.  Batten  Break- 
water 
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General  Description 
of  Building. 

Grey  circular  tower. 

W.  circular  tower. 

W.  circular  iron  tower. 
Grey  circular  tower. 

Octagonal  stone 
tower. 
Same  tower. 

W.  circular  tower. 

Char- 
acter 

OI 

Light. 

Occ. 

Fl. 

Fl. 
Gp.  Fl. 

Fl. 
F. 
Fl. 

Number 

and 
Colour 

of 
Lights. 

1  W., 
R.  sects. 

1  R. 

1  W. 
1  W. 

1  W. 
1  R. 
1  R. 

Position. 

Highest  rock  off 
Land's  End. 

N.  of  group. 

St.  Mary's,  S.  side. 
S.W.  of  group. 

On  island. 
N.W.  head. 

Name  of  Light. 

^ongshlps      . .    . . 

rHE     ISLES  OF 

SCILLY— 
*ound  Island . . 

Penlnnls  (unat- 
tended) 
Sishop  Rock  . .    . . 

*odrevy  (North 
Cornwall),  for  St. 

rrevose   

WARD,  LOCK  <S  Co.'s 

GUIDE  BOOKS 


Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey  and  Nortn  Wale* 
Bangor,  &c. 
Barmouth,  &c. 
Barnstaple  and  N.W.  Devon 
Bath,  Wells,  &c. 
Bettws-y-Coed,  Snowdon.  &c. 
Bexhill  and  District 
Bideford,  Westward  Ho  1  &c. 
Bognor  and  S.W.  Sussex 
Bournemouth  and  District 
Brecon  and  South  Wale 3 
Bridlington  and  District 
Bridport,  West  Bay,  &c. 
Brighton  and  Hove 
Broads,  The 

Broadstairs  and  N.E.  Ken 
Bude  and  North  Cornwall 
Budleigh  Salterton,  <&c. 
Buxton  and  Peak  District 
Canterbury  and  N.E.  Kent 
Cardiff  and  South  Wales 
Carnarvon  and  North  Wakg 
Channel  Islands 
Chichester  and  S.W.  Sussex 
Clevedon  and  District 
Colwyn  Bay 
Conway,  Deganwy,  &c. 
Criccieth  and  Cardigan  Bay 
Cromer  and  District 
Dartmoor 

Dawlish  and  S.E.  Devon 
Deal,  W  aimer,  &c. 
Dover,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  &c. 
Eastbourne,  Seaford,  &c. 
Exeter  and  S.E.  Devon 
Exmouth  and  District 
Falmouth  and  S.  Cornwall 
Felixstowe  and  District 
Filey  and  District 
Folkestone,  Sandgate,  &c. 
Fowey  and  South  Cornwall 
Harrogate  and  District 
Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  &c. 
Hereford  and  Wye  Valley 
Heme  Bay,  Whitstable,  &c 
Hythe,  Littlestone,  &c. 
Ilfracombe  and  N.  Devon 
Isle  of  Man 
Isle  of  Wight 
Lake  District,  The 
Leamington,  Warwick,  &c. 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen,  Deeside,  &c. 
Edinburgh  and  District 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde 
Highlands,  The 
Inverness  and  N.  Highlands 
Oban  and  W.  Highlands 


ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 

Littlehampton  and  S.W.  Snssex 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  &c. 
Llandrindod  Wells,  &c. 
Llandudno  and  N.  Wales 
Llangollen,  Corwen.  Bala,  &o 
Looe  and  South  Cornwall 
London  and  Environs 
Lowestoft  and  District 
Lyme  Regis  and  District 
Lynton  and  Lynmouth 
Malvern  and  District 
Margate  and  N.E.  Kent 
Matlock,  Dovedale,  &c. 
Minehead,  Exmoor,  &c. 
Oxford 

Newquay  and  N.  Cornwall 
Nottingham  and  District 
Paignton  and  S.  Devon 
Penmaenniawr,  Llanfairfcohan,  £ 
Penzance  and  West  Cornwall 
Plymouth  and  S.W.  Devon 
Pwllheli  and  Cardigan  Bay 
Ramsgate,  Sandwich,  &c. 
Rhyl  and  N.  Wales 
Ripon  and  District 
St.  Ives  and  W.  Cornwall 
Scarborough  and  District 
Seaford,  Newhaven,  &c. 
Seaton  and  District 
Sheringham,  Runton,  &c. 
Sherwood  Forest 
Sidmouth  and  S.E.  Devon 
South.vold  and  District 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage.  Corfe,  &c. 
Teignmouth  and  S.E.  Devon 
Tenby  and  South  Wales 
Thames,  The 
Torquay  and  District 
Towyn,  Aberdovey,  &c. 
Wales,  North  (Northern  Section) 
Wales,  North  (Southern  Section) 
Wales,  South 

Warwick,  Kenilworth,  &c. 
Wells,  Glastonbury,  &c. 
Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth  and  District 
Whitby  and  District 
Worcester  and  District 
Worthing  and  S.W.  Sussex 
Wye  Valley 

Yarmouth  and  the  Broads 

IRELAND. 

Antrim,  Giant's  Causeway,  &c. 
Belfast,  Mourne  Mountains,  &c 
Cork,  Glengaritf,  &c. 
Donegal  Highlands 
D,ublin  and  Co.  Wicklow 
Kiliarney  and  S.W.  Ireland 
Londonderry  and  N.  Ireland 


Tourist  Handbooks. 


Continental. 

I Paris  and  Environs 
Rome 
Switzerland 
British, 

London  (with  additional  maps  and  com-    I   North    Wales    (Northern   and  Southern 

pie te  Index  to  Streets)  |       Sections  combined) 

Also  Publishers  of  BADDELEY'S  "THOROUGH"  GUIDES, 


Belgium  and  the  Battlefields 

Holland 

Norway 
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1.  London  to  Bridport  and  Lyme  Regis,  Taunton  (for  Dulverton) 
and  Exeter  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  (3i  hrs.). 

London  (Paddington)  to  Reading,  36  m.  ;  Newbury,  53  ;  West- 
bury,  95i  ;  Castle  Cary,  115 J-  (Yeovil,  127 J  ;  Maiden  Newton, 
140  ;  Bridport,  149  ;  and  Lyme  Regis  by  motor  bus,  158)  ;  Taun- 
ton, 143  (Dulverton,  164)  ;  Tiverton  Junction,  159  (Tiverton, 
163})  ;   feeder  (£*.  David's),  174. 

Although  the  old  western  route  via  Bristol  (see  p.  39)  is  still  of 
great  importance,  the  above  is  now  the  main  trunk  route  to  Exeter 
and  all  places  west  of  it,  and  is  served  by  a  series  of  splendid 
expresses,  including  the  celebrated  "  Cornish  Riviera." 

The  best  scenery  on  the  line  is  that  in  the  Thames  valley 
between  Slough  and  Reading,  about  Westbury  and  Frome,  and 
from  Taunton  to  Tiverton  Junction. 

Through  country  rapidly  yielding  to  the  builder,  the  train 
reaches  Slough  (18£  m.),  where  Windsor  Castle  comes  into  view 
on  the  left.  Then  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  singularly  picturesque 
reach  of  the  Thames  when  the  line  crosses  that  river  a  little  short 
of  Maidenhead  (24  m.).  Very  pretty  views  of  the  Thames  valley 
are  also  obtained  to  the  north  of  the  line  near  Reading  (36  m.  ; 
ref.  rms.).  Just  beyond  Reading  we  diverge  to  the  left  at  Reading 
West  (junction  for  expresses  from  North  to  Winchester  and 
Southampton,  etc.),  and  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Kennet, 
soon  pass  the  fine  racecourse  (left)  of  Newbury  (53  m.).  Leaving 
Newbury,  the  line  keeps  alongside  the  Kennet  to  Hungerford 
(61^  m.),  where  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  and  transfers  itself  to 
the  banks  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  At  Little  Bedwyn,  the 
hill  on  the  right  is  Chisbury  Camp  (575  ft.,  with  St.  Martin's 
Chapel),  and  away  to  the  left  the  Wiltshire  Downs  begin  to  rise. 
Beyond  Great  Bedwyn,  we  come  in  view  of  Tottenham  Park  and 
Savernake  Forest.  Bending  to  the  right  beyond  Savernake  (70  m.)9 
the  prominent  eminence  on  the  right  is  Martinsell  Hill,  with  its 
large  entrenchment.  The  Wiltshire  Downs  are  still  more  pro- 
minent from  Pewsey  (Stonehenge  only  13  m.  south),  the  three 
prominent  hills  on  the  right  being  named  Milk  (984  ft.),  Walker's 
(820  ft.),  and  Knap  (857  ft.).  On  the  right,  the  most  noticeable 
object  is  one  of  the  several  White  Horses  (claimed  as  a  souvenir 
of  King  Alfred's  victory  in  890).  This  is  seen  again  near  Westbury 
(95^  m.),  which  is  now  a  most  important  railway  centre.  The 

5.  Devon  (c)  33 
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run  to  Frome  (101  m.)  is  through  beautiful  country.  A  little 
beyond  Frome  is  seen  to  the  left,  past  Witham  (106-J-  m.),  King 
Alfred's  Tower  on  Kingsettle  Hill,  where  he  raised  his  standard 
against  the  Danes.  At  Bruton  (112  m.),  the  church  is  on  the 
right,  close  to  the  line,  with  its  fine  West  Tower  and  another  over 
the  North  Porch.  We  then  pass  over  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
line  at  Cole,  and  following  the  river  Brue,  arrive  at  Castle  Cary 
(115^  m.).  (Main  line  continued  below.)  Here  we  branch  off 
south  for  Bridport.  Two  miles  east  of  Sparkford  (120^  m.)  is 
Cadbury  Castle,  a  British  camp  of  thirty  acres  (415  ft.),  which 
by  some  is  thought  to  be  the  Camelot  of  King  Arthur. 

In  another  6-7  m.  we  arrive  at  Yeovil  (127£  m.,  Pen  Mill  Station), 
and  then,  threading  a  richly  wooded  valley,  we  go  under  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  (L.S.W.)  Railway  and  into  Dorset 
at  Yetminster.  Then  on  the  right  is  the  beautiful  Melbury 
Park.  Emerging  from  a  tunnel,  we  pass  Ever  shot,  noticing  on 
the  right  a  little  way  on  the  fine  and  striking  church  of  Cattistock, 
and  arrive  at  Maiden  Newton  (140  m.).  Here  we  may  change 
carriages,  the  main  line  going  on  to  Dorchester  (147^  m.)  and 
Weymouth  (154^  m.).  Our  branch  ascends  one  of  the  chief 
tributary  valleys  of  the  river  Frome,  and  then  passes  through  a 
half- cultivated  district,  with  a  good  deal  of  wood  and  common, 
which  forms  the  watershed  dividing  this  branch  of  the  Frome 
from  a  tributary  of  the  Brit,  the  stream  that  gives  its  name  to 
Bridport.  Eggadon  Hill  (800  ft.)  is  the  eminence  above  the  line 
on  the  left.  As  we  wind  along,  the  prettily  situated  village  and 
church  of  Bradpcle  are  seen  on  the  right,  and  we  arrive  at  Brid- 
port (149  m.),  for  which  see  p.  41. 

(Main  line  continued  from  above.) 

From  Castle  Cary,  we  pass  through  Keinton  Mandeville  (120  m.), 
birthplace  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  ne  J.  H.  Brodribb  (1838-1905), 
through  Charlton  Mackrell  and  Langport  to  Athelney  (135  m.), 
the  reputed  scene  of  Alfred's  burnt  cakes  adventure.  Thence 
we  strike  the  Bridgwater  Canal  to  Taunton  (143  m.).  Hotels  : 
Great  Western,  Castle,  and  London.  The  fine  Perpendicular 
church-towers  of  Taunton,  among  the  handsomest  of  a  county 
remarkable  for  its  achievements  in  that  style  of  architecture,  are 
well  seen  from  the  railway. 

Beyond  Taunton  the  line  passes  through  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
country,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  Quantock 
Hills  on  the  right  hand,  to  Norton  Fitzwarren,  where  the  branches 
to  Minehead,  Dulverton,  and  Barnstaple  diverge  on  the  same 
side.  The  next  station  is  Wellington,  a  little  beyond  which,  on 
the  left  hand,  the  Wellington  Monument  is  seen  crowning  the 
north-western  abutment  of  the  Black  Down  Hills. 

The  highest  point  on  the  line  (540  ft.)  between  Taunton  and 
Exeter  is  reached  in  Burlescombe  Tunnel,  f  of  a  mile  long,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Somerset  and  Devon.  Beyond  it  we 
descend  to  Tiverton  Junction  (inn  at  the  station). 
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Tiverton  Junction  to  Tiverton,  5  m.  For  Tiverton  and  the  Ex© 
Valley  line,  see  pp.  82-3. 

Tiverton  Junction  to  Hemyock,  7  m.  This  little  branch  line  threads 
the  valley  of  the  Culm,  passing  in  3  m.  Ujfculme,  which  enjoys  a  good 
local  reputation  for  its  ales,  and  in  5  m.  Culmstock.  Hemyock  (Inns  : 
Culm  Valley,  near  station  ;  Star,  in  village)  or  "  Hemmick,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Down  Hills.  It  has  the 
remains  of  a  castle — namely,  the  gate-house  and  four  towers — and 
affords  fair  trout  fishing.  From  it  a  walk  affording  extensive  views, 
including  Dartmoor,  may  be  taken  by  the  Wellington  Monument 
to  the  town  of  Wellington,  7  m.  distant ;  or  the  country  may  be 
crossed  to  Honiton  by  Dunkeswell  Abbey  (Cistercian),  of  which  a 
fragment  of  the  gate-house  alone  remains  ;  or  by  Hembury  Fort 
{p.  37)  or  by  both  places  to  Honiton  {p.  37).  The  distance  is  about  10 
miles,  and  much  of  the  intermediate  ground  is  on  a  high  level. 

Two  miles  beyond  Tiverton  Junction,  we  pass  on  the  right  hand 
the  small  town  of  Cullompton  (White  Hart),  noteworthy  only  for 
its  fine  Perpendicular  church,  the  tower  of  which  is  a  conspicuous 
object  from  the  railway.  As  in  the  case  of  Tiverton,  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  town  is  shown  by  a  splendid  addition  to  the 
church,  made  early  in  the  16th  century  by  a  local  merchant. 
It  forms  part  of  the  south  side,  and  is  called  after  its  donor  the 
Lane  Chapel.  The  chief  feature  is  the  beautiful  fan-tracery  of 
its  roof.    There  is  also  a  finely  carved  screen. 

From  Cullompton  we  follow  the  valley  of  the  Culm,  passing  on 
the  left  the  woods  of  Killerton,  till  it  joins  the  Exe  a  few  miles 
short  of  Exeter.  The  red  house  on  the  right,  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  meeting  of  the  two  rivers,  and  just  short  of  the  convergence 
of  the  South- Western  line  from  North  Devon,  is  Pynes  (Earl  of 
Iddesleigh).  Then  the  red,  loamy  hills  which  give  such  richness 
and  warmth  to  the  scenery  of  Mid-Devon  close  in  upon  us,  and 
we  enter  St.  David's  Station  at  Exeter,  p.  65.  Bail  continued 
to  Plymouth,  p.  86. 

2.  London  (Waterloo)  to  Seaton,  Sidmouth,  Exeter,  Exmouth, 
Okehampton,  Tavistock,  and  Plymouth,  by  the  Southern  Railway 

(South-Western  Section). 

London  to  Salisbury,  83£  m.  ;   Axminster,  1444  m.  ;  Seaton 
Junction,  148  m. ;  Sidmouth  Junction,  159  m.  ;  Exeter,  172  m. 
Axminster  to  Lyme  Regis,  6f  m. 
Seaton  Junction  to  Seaton,  4-J-  m. 
Sidmouth  Junction  to  Sidmouth,  8%  m. 

Quickest  times  :  London  to  Seaton,  3|  hrs. ;  Sidmouth,  4  hrs., 
Exeter  (Queen  Street),  3f  hrs. 

The  Southern  Railway  (South-Western  section)  route  to  Exeter  is  shorter 
than  the  Great  Western  by  2  miles,  but  to  Plymouth  4  miles  longer. 

The  scenery  along  this  route  presents  considerable  variety,  and 
is  in  parts  of  an  interesting  character.  Between  London  and 
Exeter  no  single  river-valley  is  followed  for  more  than  a  few 
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miles.  After  leaving  London  the  line  passes  for  many  miles 
through  one  of  the  most  favourite  suburban  districts,  including 
Wimbledon  and  Surbiton,  after  which  a  wide  area  of  common 
land,  overgrown  with  fir-woods,  heather,  and  gorse,  is  traversed. 
Nearing  Basingstoke,  after  noticing  the  fine  Perpendicular  church 
of  Basing  on  the  left  hand,  we  enter  the  undulating  chalk  country, 
which  extends  past  Andover  Junction,  and  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  Salisbury  Plain  to  Salisbury  itself,  a  little  short  of 
which  city  we  have  an  excellent  view,  on  the  right  hand,  of  the 
extensive  and  still  clearly  defined  earthworks  of  Old  Sarum, 
which  was  the  original  site  of  the  city  itself,  and  which  retained 
the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament  till  the 
number  of  electors  was  reduced  to  one. 

Passing  through  a  tunnel  the  railway  enters  Salisbury  (ref. 
rms.  ;  Hotels :  Crown,  nearest  Cathedral ;  County,  Red  Lion, 
and  Old  George  in  the  town).  Entering  and  leaving  the  station 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  spire  of  the  Cathedral  is  well  seen 
Passengers  who  leave  London  by  a  morning  express  may  spend 
several  hours  in  the  city,  and  proceed  westward  by  afternoon  ex 
press.  Those  bound  by  the  latter  train  for  Lyme,  Seaton,  Sidmouth 
or  Exmouth,  may  have  to  change  carriages  at  Templecombe. 

Beyond  Salisbury  the  scenery  becomes  richer.  We  pass  along 
a  succession  of  valleys,  threaded  by  streams  and  flanked  by 
wooded  hills.  Note  Sticklepath  Hill  with  its  camp,  on  left 
approaching  Semley,  which  is  the  station  for  the  ancient  town 
Shaftesbury.  The  picturesque  thatched  cottages  are  a  feature 
in  this  part  of  the  journey,  and  past  Templecombe  Juncti 
(112  m.)  we  soon  come  in  sight  (right)  of  the  fine  minster-churc 
of  Sherborne  (Digby  Hotel,  near  station).  The  near  view 
particularly  pleasing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yeovil  Junction, 
where  the  line  crosses  over  the  Weymouth  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  but  it  attains  its  greatest  interest  when, 
passing  close  at  hand,  on  the  left,  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Forde  Abbey,  now  a  residence,  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Axe. 
Onwards  the  line  goes  in  and  out  of  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  Devon,  before  finally  settling  itself  in  Devon  at 
Axminster  (George  Inn.  Pop.,  (1921),  2,049.  Pillar  box 
at  station).  Beyond  its  pleasant  position  this  town  has  little 
to  interest  the  tourist.  The  church  or  minster  displays  a  little 
of  every  style  from  Norman  to  churchwarden  Gothic.  A  great 
battle  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  fought  here  in  the 
days  of  ^Ethelstan,  and,  as  a  matter  of  real  history,  the  town 
was  seized  by  the  Cavaliers  in  1644,  and  fifty  years  afterwards 
served  William  III  as  a  halting-place  on  his  march  to  London. 
The  Dolphin,  originally  the  home  of  the  Yonge  family,  was  his 
residence  for  several  days.  The  carpet  manufacture  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.    Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  now  carries  on  the  trade. 

Axminster  to  Lyme  Regis,  6f  m.  by  rail.  The  line  makes  pretty 
directly  for  Combpyne  (4£),  and  then  eastward.  The  station  at 
Lyme  is  high  above  the  town.    By  road,  5  m.  (good,  but  steep  up 
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and  down),  you  go  up  the  town  and  turn  to  right.  At  2\  m.  are 
cross  roads.  Thence  a  descent  to  Uplyme  and  a  very  steep  drop 
into  Lyme  Regis,  p.  45. 

Two  miles  beyond  Axminster,  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  is 
Ashe,  formerly  a  farmhouse,  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  then,  leaving  the  verdure -fringed  stream  to 
pursue  its  peaceful  course  between  graceful  hills  to  the  sea,  we 
reach  Seaton  Junction  (Shute  Arms  close  by). 

A  little  north  of  Seaton  Junction  is  Shute,  occupied  for  several 
centuries  by  the  Pole  family.  Of  the  old  mansion  only  a  Tudor 
gateway  remains.  The  churchyard  hard  by  contains  a  fine  old  yew. 
The  deer  park  comprises  100  acres. 

Seaton  Junction  to  Seaton,  4£  m.  This  little"branch  line  strikes 
southward,  and  in  2  miles  reaches  Colyton  (Colcombe  Castle.  Pop. 
about  2,000),  another  quiet  old-fashioned  town,  with  nothing  note- 
worthy about  it  but  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  church, 
which  has  a  fine  tower,  octagonal  in  its  upper  part,  and  an  altar- 
tomb  with  a  recumbent  female  figure  probably  representing  Mar- 
garet Beaufort,  wife  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Devon,  or  one  of  their 
daughters,  but  which  tradition  says  is  that  of  Margaret  Courtenay, 
daughter  of  the  9th  Earl  of  Devon  by  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  On  the  left  of  the  line,  about  \  m.  from  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  Colcombe  Castle,  a  former  possession  of  the  Courtenays. 
From  Colyton  the  line  continues  along  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  and 
passing  Axmouth,  on  the  far  side  of  the  stream,  enters  Seaton 
Station.    For  Seaton,  see  p.  53. 

The  country  between  Axminster  and  Honiton  is  the  most 
pleasing  on  the  South-Western  (Southern)  route  from  London 
to  Exeter,  and  Honiton  is  without  doubt,  in  respect  of 
situation,  the  most  attractive -looking  town  upon  it.  From 
Seaton  Junction  the  railway  winds  upwards  through  a  narrow- 
ing and  verdant  valley,  and  then  passes  through  a  tunnel,  a  little 
beyond  which  the  town  comes  into  view  on  the  right. 

Honiton  (Hotels :  Dolphin ;  Angel.  Pop.  3,090)  extends 
nearly  a  mile  east  and  west  along  a  rich  undulating  country  at 
the  base  of  hills,  well  timbered  and  of  varied  shapes,  which 
attain  a  height  of  over  800  feet.  Beautiful  though  its  situation  is, 
the  town  has  no  features  of  special  interest.  The  famous  Honiton 
lace  now  employs  very  few  hands  in  the  villages  around.  The 
old  parish  church  is  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
town.  It  is  worth  visiting  for  the  sake  of  the  view  from  the 
churchyard  along  the  valley  of  the  Otter,  in  which  the  town  lies. 
The  church,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1911,  is  only  the 
shell  of  its  former  self,  but  contains  the  marble  tomb  of  Thomas 
Marwood,  who  was  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  in 
1617,  aged  105.  Marwood  House,  in  the  town,  gave  a  night's 
shelter  to  Charles  I  in  1644. 

There  are  several  ancient  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton. 
Hembury  Fort,  4  m.  north-west,  to  the  right  of  the  Cullompton 
Boad,  stands  885  feet  above  sea-level,  and  commands  a  fine  view 
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westwards  over  the  estuary  of  the  Exe  to  Great  and  Little  Haldon 
and  Dartmoor.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  Sidbury  Castle  (p.  61)  may  be  included  in  the  pleasant 
walk  over  the  hill  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Sid  to  Sidmouth. 

After  quitting  the  valley  of  the  Otter  near  Sidmouth  Junction, 
the  route  onward  to  Exeter  traverses  a  flat  and  fertile  district 
destitute  of  special  features. 

Sidmouth  Junction  {Railway,  at  station)  to  Ottery  St,  Mary,  3  m. ; 
and  Sidmouth,  8£  m.  This  branch  continues  for  some  miles  down 
the  Otter  valley.  Ottery  St.  Mary  occupies  a  hill-side  on  the  left 
of  it.  It  is  the  "  Clavering  "  of  Thackeray's  "  Pendennis."  The 
towers  of  the  church,  which  is  fully  described  on  pp.  6 1-2,  are  seen 
very  picturesquely  above  the  trees  a  little  short  of  Ottery  Station. 
From  the  next  station,  Tipton  St.  John's  (5£  ;  Golden  Lion,  at  sta. ), 
the  line  ascends  out  of  the  Otter  valley  and,  crossing  the  leafy  little 
hollows  of  Harpford  Wood,  drops  gently  into  that  of  the  Sid,  reaching 
its  terminus  a  mile  short  of  the  beach  at  Sidmouth.  Omnibuses 
meet  the  trains.    For  Sidmouth,  see  p.  59. 

Sidmouth  Junction  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  12  m.  As  above  to 
Tipton  St.  John's.  Thence  we  descend  the  green  valley  of  the  Otter, 
presently  crossing  it.  For  Budleigh  Salterton  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  East  Budleigh,  p.  64),  see  p.  81.  The  line  is  continued  to 
Exmouth,  p.  79. 

For  Exeter,  see  p.  65. 

3.  From  the  North  and  the  Midlands. 

(a)  Birmingham  to  Bristol  (Midland,  L.M.S.),  93  m. ;  Taunton 
(G.W.),  138  m.  ;  Exeter,  169  m. 

(b)  Birmingham  to  Mangotsfield,  88  m.  ;  Bath,  98  m. ;  Temple- 
combe  Junction,  134  m. ;  Axminster  (for  Lyme  Regis),  165  m. 

From  the  North  through  carriages  are  run  from  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  etc.,  to  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall  (1)  either  by  Birmingham,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol; 
or  (2)  by  Crewe,  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  and  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
and  from  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  via  the  East  Coast 
route  and  Banbury  (see  p.  16). 

The  majority  of  travellers  from  the  Northern  and  Midland 
counties  to  South  Devon  use  one  of  the  routes  via  Bristol  or 
Severn  Tunnel.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  commence  their 
tour  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  county,  or  at  the  watering-places  of 
Seaton  or  Sidmouth,  may,  with  advantage,  travel  by  Bath  and 
Templecombe.  There  are  several  excellent  express  trains  by 
which  through-carriages  are  run  from  York,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham  as  far  as  Templecombe,  where  a  change  is 
made  on  to  the  South- Western  section  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
Tourists  from  Great  Western  stations  in  the  Midlands  may  also 
travel  by  Didcot  and  Chippenham,  and  so  on  to  Bridport. 

With  regard  to  the  country  north  of  Bristol  along  this  route  we 
shall  only  say  here  that  the  Midland  line  of  the  London,  Midland 
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and  Scottish  Railway,  passes  through  that  rich  and  pleasant 
scenery  which  is  characteristic  of  the  western  counties  almost 
all  the  way  from  Birmingham  to  Bristol.  The  most  striking 
natural  feature  is  the  eminently  graceful  outline  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  which  are  well  seen  after  passing  Worcester, 
and  again  between  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester.  After  passing 
Cheltenham,  the  long  ridge  of  the  Cotswolds,  varied  by  several 
sharply  outlined  green  acclivities,  commences  and  continues  a 
great  part  of  the  way  to  Bristol.  The  tourist  may,  by  breaking 
his  journey,  visit  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 
and — by  a  slight  divergence — that  of  Hereford  on  the  way. 

Those  from  the  northern  counties  travel  by  through -carriages 
via  Crewe  or  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  and  Severn  Tunnel,  without 
any  change,  to  Exeter,  Plymouth,  and  Penzance. 

BRISTOL.  Ref.  Rooms  at  Station.  Hotels  :  Royal  (1st  class )„ 
1  m.  from  station,  in  College  Green,  close  to  Cathedral  ;  Grand,. 
Broad  Street ;  George,  opposite  station,  and  many  others,  all  on 
tram  route. 

Sights  in  City  for  those  who  may  wish  to  break  their  journey  from 
the  North  are  rs  follows  : — 

St.  Mary  Redcliffe^Church,  6  minutes  from  station,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  churches  in  England.  The  Cathedral  (1  m.  from  station) 
and  its  College  Gate  ;  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  (tram  one  way),  St, 
Peter's  Hospital,  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Mayor's  Chapel,  Temple 
Church,  Durdham  Down,  Birthplace  of  Southey,  Schoolhouse  of 
Chatterton  etc. 

3a.  Via  Taunton  and  Exeter. — Issuing  from  Bristol  we  see  at  once 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe  (spire)  on  the  right,  and,  when  clear  of  the 
Bedminster  suburb,  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Clifton  Suspen  ion 
Bridge  on  the  right  hand.  Nothing  further  of  interest  is 
encountered  till  we  reach  Yatton,  where  the  Clevedon  Branch 
diverges  on  the  right,  and  that  to  Cheddar  and  Wells  on  the 
left.  The  Mendip  Hills  now  come  into  view  on  the  latter 
side,  and  a  few  miles  onward  we  pass  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  popular  and  increasing  seaside  resort  of  Weston- 
SUper-Mare  (Hotels  :  Grand  Atlantic,  Royal,  facing  the  sea ; 
Queen's,  in  the  town).  The  town,  spreading  over  the  plain  south 
of  Worle  Down,  is  in  full  view.  South  of  it  Brean  Down  projects 
far  into  the  sea,  continued  at  a  few  miles'  interval  by  the  rock- 
circled  islet  called  the  Steep  Holm.    The  sea  itself  is  not  visible. 

As  we  proceed,  if  the  day  be  clear,  a  sudden  break  in  the  line 
of  the  Mendips  is  noticeable  far  away  to  the  left.  This  marks 
the  position  of  the  famous  Cheddar  cliffs,  the  most  abrupt  face 
of  limestone  rock  in  the  kingdom.  Then  we  continue  over  th& 
wide  alluvial  strath  of  the  Parret  for  several  miles,  the  only 
variation  from  the  dead  level  being  produced  by  Brent  Knoll 
(457  ft.),  which  rises  green  and  isolated  close  at  hand  on  the  left. 
At  Highbridge  Station  we  cross  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway, 
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on  its  way  from  the  watering-place  of  Burnham,  which  is  only  a 
mile  or  so  west  of  our  route.  Three  miles  to  the  east  is  the  battle- 
field of  Sedgemoor  (1685),  near  Weston  Zoyland.  Beyond 
Bridgwater  Station  the  Quantock  Hills  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  scene  on  the  same  side,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  us  as 
we  approach  Taunton  (p.  34),  163^  m.  from  London  via  Bristol, 
from  which  it  is  45  m. 

For  continuation  of  rail  to  Exeter,  see  pp.  34-5. 

3b.  Via  Bath  and  Templecombe. 

From  Mangotsfield  Junction,  where  the  route  via  Bath  and 
Templecombe  leaves  the  main  line,  it  is  10  miles  to  Bath.  At 
Bitton,  4  miles  on  the  way,  the  valley  of  the  Avon  is  entered. 
On  the  left,  Kelston  Round  Hill  (800  ft.),  an  outlier  of  Lansdown, 
is  distinguished  by  its  crowning  clump  of  fir  and  other  trees,  and 
from  it,  after  we  have  passed  Kelston  Station,  the  beautiful  glades 
of  Kelston  Park  descend  to  the  line,  which  is  closely  skirted  on  the 
other  side  by  the  Avon.  From  this  point  the  main  line  of  the 
Great  Western  runs  parallel  with  our  route  all  the  way  to  Bath. 

Bath  station  (London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway)  is  a 
terminus,  and  the  route  onward  retraces  about  half  a  mile  of 
its  previous  course.  Then  it  sweeps  round  abruptly  to  the 
left,  and  after  crossing  the  Great  Western  line,  affords  from 
the  hill-side  which  it  is  steeply  climbing  a  very  fine  view  of 
the  city,  with  its  crescents  and  terraces  rising  tier  above 
tier  to  the  summit-ridge  of  Lansdown.  A  short  tunnel  is 
succeeded  by  a  beautiful  little  peep  on  the  left,  and  then  a  long 
tunnel  introduces  us  to  a  romantic  valley,  up  which  the  line  passes 
by  viaduct  and  embankment  for  several  miles.  One  branch  of 
this  valley  is  crossed  at  Mid  ford,  and  2  miles  farther  the  Per- 
pendicular tower  of  Wellow  Church  arrests  attention  on  the  right. 
The  next  station — Radstock — is  the  outlet  of  a  small  coal-mining 
district,  and  the  scenery  is  correspondingly  marred.  Here  the 
Great  Western  branch  from  Bristol  to  Frome  is  crossed,  and  the 
long  ascent  of  the  Mendip  Hills  commenced.  Midsomer  Norton 
shows  a  handsome  church  rising  above  rich  foliage,  and  the  line 
beyond  passes,  by  intermittent  cuttings  of  magnesian  limestone, 
the  village  of  Chilcompton  in  a  hollow  on  the  right.  The  summit 
of  the  Mendip  range  is  reached  at  Maesbury  (836  ft.),  a  short 
distance  to  the  left  of  which  the  earthworks  of  an  ancient 
stronghold  may  be  detected.  Then,  as  we  wind  down  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  a  charming  prospect  reveals  itself  on  the  right,  including 
the  towers  of  Wells  Cathedral  and  the  conspicuous  cone  of 
Glastonbury  Tor.  On  the  same  side  the  town  of  Shepton  Mallet 
is  passed.  Hence  the  line,  pursuing  a  level  course,  presents  little 
that  is  noteworthy  until  we  reach  the  junction  with  the  Southern 
(South- Western)  Railway  at  Templecombe  (ref.  rm.).  For  the  route 
onward  to  Axminster  and  Exeter,  see  pp.  36-8. 
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BRIDPORT. 

Early  Closing. — Thursdays. 

Golf :  West  Dorset  Links.   See  p.  27. 

Hotels :  Greyhound,  Bull,  King  of  Belgium,  Hodder's  Temp.  Star.  Boarding 
Establishment. — Aysgarth,  33  South  Street. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  (Museum,  Library  and  Reading -Room), 
in  East  Street. 

Motor-Bus  Services. — To  Lyme  Regis  via  Charmouth,  to  Axminster,  to 
Beaminster  (from  West  Bay),  to  Yeovil,  etc. 
Population.— (1921)  5,910. 
Post  Office  in  West  Street. 

Railway  Station  (G.W.R.)  Town  Station,  £  m.  north  on  Beaminster  road, 
(buses) ;  East  Street,  £  m.  from  Town  Hall  and  hotels  at  east  end  of  principal 
street  (not  much  used).  West  Bay,  2  m.  south  of  town,  at  the  harbour.  Fre- 
quent service  of  motor-buses. 

Bridport  is  a  bright  and  clean  town  with  one  broad  main 
street. 

It  is  ancient,  for  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  day  it  had  a  mint 
and  priory.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  rope,  twine,  shoe  thread, 
and  sea-fishing  gear.  Charles  II  had  a  narrow  escape  in  1651 
at  the  old  George  Inn,  now  a  chemist's,  opposite  the  Town  Hall. 
The  church  in  South  Street  is  Perpendicular,  with  Early  English 
transepts.    Some  of  the  old  houses  still  remain. 

Two  miles  south  of  the  town  is  the  seaside  suburb  of  West  Bay, 
formerly  known  as  Bridport  Quay.  Here  is  Bridport's  Harbour, 
a  small  esplanade  and  accommodation  for  bathers. 

From  Bridport  to  Lyme  Regis  by  Bus. — The  route  is  a  succession 
of  steep  ups  and  downs.  At  Miles  Cross  (1  m.)  a  road  on  right 
goes  to  Symondsbury,  with  a  good  church,  and  a  road  goes  off  left 
to  Eype  (pron.  Heap)  on  the  coast,  while  on  our  left  front  is  Eype 
Down,  with  an  interesting  earthwork.  Golden  Cap  is  the  pro- 
minent table-topped  hill  on  the  same  side.  Passing  the  London 
Inn,  we  descend  steeply  to  Chideock  (3  m.,  Castle  Inn).  To  left 
a  road  leads  to  Seatown.  Continuing,  the  road  becomes  exceed- 
ing steep  (1  in  9),  but  opens  up  a  fine  view,  left,  over  Langdon 
Hill.  Passing  the  Star  Inn,  we  arrive  at  Morecombelake  (4£  m., 
Ship  and  Sun  Inns). 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  is  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  with 
a  church  well  worth  a  visit.  It  was  mentioned  in  King  Alfred's 
will,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  Somers,  the  discoverer  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. 

From  Morecombelake  the  road  descends  to  Charmouth,  backed 
by  Black  Ven.    Stonebarrow  Hill  flanks  our  left  hand  nearly  all 
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the  way,  and  farther  west  can  be  discerned  the  upper  houses  in 
Lyme  Regis.  The  prospect  is  a  pleasing  one.  Note  the  older 
of  the  two  tablets  on  the  bridge  over  the  Char  just  before  we 
enter  the  singularly  prettily  placed  town  of  Charmouth.  (Hotels  : 
Coach  and  Horses  ;  George  ;  Holly's  Private ;  New  Commercial ; 
apartments  difficult  to  obtain  in  July  and  August.  Population 
about  600. )  Few  pleasanter  places  of  the  quiet  sort  are  to  be 
found  along  the  coast,  which  is  a  geologist's  gold-mine.  The 
sea  is  -J-  to  the  south.  A  good  description  of  the  place  is  given 
in  Jane  Austen's  Persuasion,  and  Dean  Alford  of  Canterbury, 
who  received  his  early  education  at  Charmouth,  refers  to  the  place 
in  his  School  of  the  Heart.  King  Charles  II  had  another  narrow 
squeak  here  at  the  inn,  part  of  which  is  now  the  Congregational 
Manse  and  bears  a  commemorative  tablet.  (For  full  description, 
see  our  South  Hants  and  Dorset  Guide.) 

The  motor  ascends  the  very  steep  street  (1  in  9),  and  takes  a 
dangerous  turn  to  the  left  at  top,  where,  after  emerging  from  a 
cutting,  a  glorious  view  of  Lyme  Regis  and  its  harbour  is  seen. 
Turning  right,  the  road  then  descends  into  Lyme  Regis  (see  p.  45), 
past  the  cemetery  (right)  and  parish  church  (left). 

Bridport  to  Lyme  Regis  by  the  Coast. — This  walk  by  the  cliffs 
to  Lyme  is  a  most  enjoyable  9  to  10  m.,  and  should  certainly  be 
taken.  The  pedestrian  begins  his  walk  westward  from  West 
Bay — Bridport's  seaside  suburb — up  the  cliffs,  entering  by  a  gate 
close  to  the  old  golf -house.  (The  present  golf  course,  18  holes, 
is  on  the  East  Cliff  (see  p.  27).  The  old  course  is  now  covered 
with  bungalows. )  The  colour  here  is  due  to  the  Midi ord  Sands, 
which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  will  be 
seen  another  gate  ;  make  for  this,  or  you  can  pass  through  a 
stile  nearer  the  cliffs.  Here  we  are  on  Forest  Marble,  separated 
by  a  marked  bed  of  hard,  pale  marl  (fossils — Rhynchonellas  and 
Terebratulas)  from  the  Fuller's  Earth.  There  is  a  good  section 
in  the  treacherous  cliffs  to  the  west  as  we  descend  to  Eype  mouth 
(pron.  "  Heap  "),  where  they  are  "  faulted  "  against  the  Middle 
Lias  beds. 

Geology.  — Few  better  expositions  of  the  Lias  beds  can  be  found 
than  those  on  the  cliffs  between  Lyme  and  Eype.  It  is  a  geologist's 
"  paradise."  Fossils  abound,  from  shells  to  saurian  monsters,  but 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  are  necessary  to  effect  finds.  Reference 
to  particular  geological  features  will  be  found  below. 

Enthusiasts  should  carry  satchel,  geological  hammer,  and  an 
old  stout  knife  (such  as  a  worn-out  "  carver  "),  especially  the  last 
two.  Also  a  compass  and  a  pocket-lens.  Newspaper,  with  a 
supply  of  tissue-paper  for  delicate  specimens,  is  best  wherein  to 
wrap  the  specimens,  and  some  cotton-wool  is  never  out  of  place. 
The  sheets  of  the  1-in.  Geological  Survey  that  deal  with  this  coast 
are  numbered  327  and  341  (342  continues  eastward  and  326  west- 
ward of  our  route),  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  County  near  Sidmouth  and  Lyme  Regis  should  be  obtained. 
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As  the  views  of  the  coast  vary  every  \  m.  or  so,  occasional 
glances  should  be  made  both  west  and  east.  Below  us  now  is 
Eype  Cove,  and  far  away  in  the  distance,  where  the  cliff  turns  out 
to  sea,  is  Lyme  Regis.  Golden  Cap  is  a  continuously  prominent 
object  in  front.  In  the  cove  are  four  or  five  neat  houses.  Con- 
tinuing up  out  of  the  cove,  turn  right,  and  go  through  a  gate  on 
the  left  between  a  bank  and  wire-railing,  then  bear  away  to  the 
right  around  Thorncombe  Beacon  (509  ft.,  tumuli),  the  coast  end 
of  Eype  Down.  Here  prehistoric  implements — flint  axes,  arrow- 
heads, etc. — may  be  found. 

Coming  up  this  hill  we  have  reached  the  Lias  and  passed  over 
the  following  strata.  At  foot,  in  the  cove,  are  the  stone  beds  of 
Calcareous  Sandstone  ;  clay  in  the  Ammonites  margaritatus,  and 
a  starfish  bed,  laminated  beds,  and  sand,  all  of  the  Middle  Lias, 
and  fossiliferous.  Then,  on  the  steeper  part,  we  pass  over  the 
Upper  Lias,  then  on  to  the  coloured  Midford  Sands,  the  top  being 
capped  with  Upper  Greensand  and  Gault.  All  these  are  well  shown 
on  the  cliffs,  especially  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias  beds  ;  and 
plenty  of  fossils  can  be  had  from  fallen  masses  on  the  shore. 

At  the  top  go  through  a  gate  and  keep  straight  on  down  Dog- 
house Hill  and  Ridge  Cliff  to  Seatown,  crossing  the  Winniford 
Brook  at  the  mill.  Here  is  the  welcome  little  Anchor  Inn. 
When  proceeding  down  into  the  Cove,  the  view  across  to  Golden 
Cap  (Gilten  Cup)  must  have  impressed  you,  especially  if  under 
sunshine  and  in  autumn  :  the  deep-coloured  sea  at  foot,  then  a 
mass  of  Blue  Lias  with  the  golden  bracken  to  the  right,  and 
another  patch  half-way  up,  the  whole  capped  with  yellow  sands 
and  chert  beds,  which  give  the  name  to  the  hill,  and  Lyme  Regis 
just  showing  away  on  the  left.  The  village  of  Chideock  is  f  m. 
inland. 

If  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Golden  Cup  is  to  be  examined,  it  must 
be  done  from  here  at  low  tide  ;  but  you  need  to  be  well  shod  and 
clad  in  clothes  for  which  you  have  little  regard,  for  the  clayey 
debris  are  full  of  springs,  creating  in  places  quite  a  "  puddeny  " 
mess.  The  Belemnite  bed  of  the  Lower  Lias  is  splendidly  exposed 
here,  and  the  fossils  are  very  numerous  on  the  shore,  B.  longissimus 
being  very  prolific,  also  elongatus,  claratus,  and  pollex.  The  Ammo- 
nites Lytoceras  fimbriatum  and  Liparoceras  striatum  are  also  found 
in  this  Belemnite  stone.  The  Green  Ammonite  beds  are  above  the 
last  (70  ft.  thick).  Here  is  the  grandest  exposition  of  Lias  cliffs 
in  Dorset.  The  "  Three  Tiers  "  bed  of  the  Middle  Lias  forms  but- 
tresses from  the  lower  cliffs,  and  their  fallen  masses  on  the  fore- 
shore protect  the  cliffs  from  the  sea. 

Turn  up  a  path  to  left  of  the  inn.  On  your  right  is  a  house, 
which  was  the  coastguard  station,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  a 
number  of  dwellings  erected  under  a  housing  scheme.  Make 
your  way  straight  up  to  the  top  of  Golden  Cap,  a  stiff  climb 
indeed.  Here  you  are  619  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  rest  for  the 
glorious  view  is  not  only  advisable  but  imperative.  From  the  top 
we  shall  continue  by  the  cliffs,  which  become  a  little  more  difficult 
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and  not  very  cleanly  ;  but  one  can  alternatively  descend  the  hill 
due  north  into  a  farm  road,  which  goes  to  the  right  of  a  plantation 
along  the  west  base  of  Langdon  Hill,  whence  reaching  a  road, 
turn  right  to  the  main  road,  and  then  left  through  Morecombelake 
to  Charmouth.    (See  under  the  road  route.) 

To  proceed  by  the  coast  we  turn  down  the  western  slope  of 
the  hill  to  the  remains  of  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  the  Wear  Cliffs 
cutting  us  off  from  the  shore.  Then  cross  the  brook  by  the  left- 
hand  track,  which  bends  right  (north-west),  rising  to  Upcott 
village,  and  then  to  left  (south-west)  to  Westhay  Farm  ;  or  from 
the  aforesaid  brook  you  can  pick  your  way  across  two  or  three 
streams  to  this  road  leading  to  Westhay  Farm,  whence  the  track 
ascends  to  Stonebarrow  Cliff  (484  ft.),  also  capped  with  the 
Upper  Greensand,  where  we  turn  left  over  Cain's  Folly  on  the 
cliff-side,  and  descend  over  the  Belemnite  Beds  again  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Char.  Having  crossed,  the  road  to  the  right  would  take 
you  into  Charmouth  in  \  m. 

The  cliffs  between  Charmouth  and  Lyme  Regis  have  yielded  the 
richest  harvest  of  all  to  geologists.  Once  a  lane  ran  along  by  the 
shore,  but  this  has  been  washed  away.  To  make  sure  of  safety, 
one  must  consult  with  the  fishermen  or  boatmen  on  Charmouth 
beach.  As  a  rule,  if  the  rocks  straight  off  the  shore,  are  covered 
and  the  tide  is  coming  in,  the  walk  along  under  the  cliffs  cannot 
be  attempted  ;  but  if  the  converse  is  the  state  of  things,  then  it 
is  safe. 

Should  it  not  be  possible,  then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
take  the  left-hand  of  two  paths  on  the  beach.  This  ascends  to 
the  main  road  just  by  the  cutting  at  the  top  of  Charmouth  Hill, 
where  turn  left  and  proceed  as  on  p.  42  ;  but  a  field-path  to  the 
left  cuts  off  the  corner,  coming  out  on  to  the  road  opposite  the 
cemetery  a  little  way  out  of  the  town. 

By  the  shore  one  must  be  warned  that  the  crumbling  cliffs, 
containing  fragments  of  rock,  constitute  a  real  danger,  in  addition 
to  the  tidal  question  already  referred  to. 

The  geology  of  this  shore  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  names 
of  Buckland,  Conybeare,  and  De  la  Beche.  Dr.  William  Buckland 
(1784-1856)  was  born  at  Axminster,  and  began  there  to  collect 
his  fossils  from  the  Lias,  which  are  now  at  Oxford.  Sir  Henry 
Thomas  de  la  Beche  (1796-1855),  born  in  London,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and 
the  School  of  Mines,  came  as  a  youth  to  Charmouth,  and  afterwards 
(1817-21)  went  to  Lyme  Regis  to  live.  He  met  Buckland  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms  at  the  latter  place,  and  began  his  study  of  the 
adjoining  coast  sections.  At  a  lecture  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1819  he  fully  illustrated  their  formation,  and  produced  that 
splendid  fossil  now  in  the  British  Museum,  Dapedius  politus. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare  was  also  born  in  London  (1787),  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  vicar  of  Axminster,  and  he  and  De  la  Beche 
laboured  together.  The  osteology  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Ple- 
siosaurus  was  described  by  them.  Miss  Mary  Anning  (1799- 
1847),  born  in  Lyme  Regis,  discovered  in  1811  the  Ichthyosaurus 
(25  ft.  long)  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
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sington,  and  soon  after  the  Plesiosaurus,  and  in  1828  the  Ptero- 
dactylus  and  many  others.  Later,  Buckland  and  Conybeare  pub- 
lished (1840)  a  full  description  of  the  great  landslip  at  Dowlands, 
west  of  Lyme  {see  pp.  51-2),  which  occurred  on  December  24,  1839. 
These  and  other  subsequent  workers  have  made  this  district 
"  classic  ground  for  the  geologist."  We  must  warn  our  readers, 
however,  that  one  cannot  go  and  catch  saurian  monsters  "  on  the 
hop,"  as  it  were,  in  the  Blue  Lias  of  the  Church  Cliffs.  These  can 
only  be  secured  from  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  limestone  beds. 
After  a  landslip,  of  course,  there  is  a  chance  for  anyone  to  make 
a  "  find."  In  the  Lias  shale  Coprolites  are  found.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  the  cliffs  have  emitted  smoke  and  even 
flame,  phenomena  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites 
producing  heat  enough  to  ignite  the  bituminous  shales. 

The  higher  ground  above  Black  Ven  consists  of  Upper  Greensand, 
Gault,  and  chert  beds.  The  sand  is  seen  on  the  cutting  of  the 
road  between  Timber  Hill  and  Charmouth,  and  the  chert  beds  are 
exposed  in  a  pit  on  the  west  side  of  Timber  Hill.  Landslips  are 
always  possible,  in  fact  probable,  here.  St.  Michael's  Church, 
80  yards  from  the  shore,  is  said  to  have  been  safeguarded,  but  a 
portion  of  the  churchyard  has  slipped. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  beds,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  excellent  Memoir  mentioned  on  p.  42. 

We  have  now  reached  the  western  limit  of  Dorset,  as  the 
boundary  line  strikes  the  coast  about  J  m.  west  of  Lyme  Regis, 
from  which  delightful  spot  we  must  now  commence  our  perambu- 
lations of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall. 


LYME  REGIS. 

Access. — By  Southern  Railway  {London  and' South- Western  section)  Stat  ion,  $ 
m.  north-west  of  town,  also  access  by  Great  Western  Railway  to  Bridport, 
and  motor-bus  through  Charmouth  as  described  on  foregoing  pages. 

Early  Closing. — Thursday. 

Golf.— See  p.  24. 

Hotels. — Royal  Lion,  Three  Cups,  in  Broad  Street ;  Alexandra,  in  Pound 
Street,  at  top  of  town  ;  Victoria,  at  the  station,  modern  house,  but  not 
of  the  same  class  as  the  above.  Boarding  Establishments. — Pitt  House, 
Stile  House,  Bow  House,  St.  Michaels,  Bell  Cliff. 

Motor-Bus. — To  Charmouth. 

Population.— (1921)  2,883. 

Post  Office. — Broad  Street,  opposite  Royal  Lion. 
Restaurants. — Tudor  Caf6  and  The  Cosy,  both  in  Broad  Street. 
Steamers. — During  the  season,  pleasure  steamers  from  Exmouth  and 
Weymouth  for  Dartmouth,  Seaton,  Bridport,  etc.  ^ 

Lyme  Regis  is  a  beautifully  picturesque  old  town,  charmingly 
situated,  in  a  steep  narrow  valley  close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  bay  facing  south-east.  Its  climate  renders  it  distinctly 
beneficial  to  asthmatic  and  catarrhal  patients,  and  it  should 
become  increasingly  popular  as  a  winter  resort.  Its  unpretentious 
Parade,  the  only  level  promenade  about  the  place,  is  finely 
sheltered  from  northerly  winds,  and  is  furnished  with  shaded 
seats.    It  extends  westward  to  a  group  of  buildings  adjoining 
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the  Cobb,  or  quay,  and  a  small  harbour.  Its  main  thoroughfare, 
Broad  Street,  in  which  are  the  hotels,  post  office,  and  chief  shops, 
rises  steeply  up  the  western  slope.  Church  Street,  on  the  eastern 
hill,  looks  as  if  it  would  run  into  the  sea,  but  these  two  main 
ways  are  suddenly  united  by  Bridge  Street.  The  older  parts  are 
in  streets  and  lanes  abutting  on  to  the  narrow,  winding,  steep 
valley  of  the  river  Lym  or  Buddie,  and  are  of  a  most  irregular  and 
quaint  appearance.  Lyme  offers  boating  and  bathing  (sandy 
beach  by  the  Cobb,  elsewhere  shingle)  and  has  tennis  courts  and 
a  golf  course  (see  p.  24).  The  delightful  coastline  and  inland 
walks  attract  the  quietly  disposed  holiday-maker,  and  for  the 
geologist  the  vicinity  has  many  treasures.  Though  Lyme  Regis 
is  a  small  place,  its  hotels  are  good-class  family  establishments. 
As  an  old  guide  book  puts  it — 

"  At  Lyme  sweet  Devon  takes  the  hand 
Of  Dorset's  fairest  spot  of  land  ; 
With  liberal  heart  they  both  combine 
To  make  a  paradise  of  Lyme." 

History. — This  quaint  old  seafaring  town  is  first  heard  of  in  774, 
when  Cenwulf  of  Wessex  granted  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lyme 
brook  for  salt -boiling  for  the  abbey  at  Sherborne.  The  Saxons 
called  it  Nether -lym -supra-mare,  or  Estlin,  and  also  Limia.  In 
Domesday,  fourteen  saltmen  are  recorded  as  trading  here.  In 
1279  Edward  I  made  Lyme  a  royal  borough,  and  its  affix  Regis 
was  adopted,  and  then  most  probably  was  built,  of  wooden  piles 
and  cobble-stones,  the  first  cobb  or  breakwater,  destroyed  by  the 
sea  in  1313.  From  1295  to  1832  Lyme  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament.  In  Edward  Ill's  reign  it  seems  to  have  become  of 
some  distinction  as  a  port,  for  it  sent  four  ships  to  the  siege  of 
Calais.  In  1357  it  had  a  considerable  trade  in  woollen  cloths,  and 
there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  barques  and  pinnaces,  and 
over  two  hundred  mariners  belonged  to  the  port.  The  merchandise 
was  conveyed  into  the  neighbouring  counties  by  a  large  number 
of  packhorses,  kept  at  the  old  George  hostelry,  burned  down  in 
1 844.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV  and  V  Lyme  was  much  troubled 
by  French  marauders,  who  pillaged  and  fired  the  town,  but  who 
were  utterly  routed  in  1544.  It  sent  two  ships  to  resist  the  Armada, 
the  first  harassing  of  that  dreaded  fleet  taking  place  off  its  shore. 
At  this  time  the  shipping  of  Lyme  was  said  to  be  one -sixth  that 
of  London,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  renewed  its  charter  on  condition 
that  the  Cobb  was  kept  in  full  repair.  Subsequent  charters  were 
granted  by  James  I  and  Charles  I.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
fortified  and  held  for  the  Parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard. 
The  Royal  troops  vainly  besieged  it  with  5,000  men  under  Prince 
Maurice  from  April  to  June  1644,  owing  largely  to  the  gallantry 
of  one  Captain  Davey,  whose  fort  could  not  be  silenced.  In  fact, 
Lyme  was  never  taken,  and  when  Poole  and  Lyme  still  held  out 
and  issued  peremptory  refusals  to  submit,  the  Prince  had  finally, 
on  June  15,  1644,  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men,  accomplished 
by  a  garrison  of  600  only,  of  whom  120  were  lost.  Cannon  balls 
weighing  nearly  20  lbs.  are  still  found  embedded  in  the  shore  and 
outskirts  of  the  town.  For  this  stout  defence  Parliament  voted  "  the 
little  fisher  town"  £2,000  and  a  copious  supply  of  boots  and  shoes. 
The  event  which  engages  the  interest  of  most  people  to-day,  however, 
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is  that  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  began  his  ill-fated 
expedition  here  by  landing  on  the  sands  at  the  back  of  the  Cobb  on 
Thursday,  June  11,  1685,  from  the  ship  Helderenbergh,  on  which, 
and  two  smaller  vessels,  were  160  followers  and  attendants.  The 
Protestant  Pretender,  having  given  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe 
arrival  on  the  shore,  drew  his  sword  and  marched  to  the  old  Oeorge 
Inn,  and  thence  to  the  Market  Square,  where  his  blue  flag  was 
unfurled  and  his  manifesto  read  aloud  to  a  multitude  of  people  ; 
the  Pretender  made  such  alluring  promises  to  benefit  the  town 
whenever  the  crown  should  be  upon  his  head,  that  he  very  quickly 
had  5,000  followers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Daniel  Defoe  enlisted 
with  him,  but  very  few  of  note  joined  him,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  and 
Colonel  Churchill  being  the  best-known  names.  Monmouth  left 
the  town  on  the  Monday  following  his  landing,  the  women  strewing 
his  way  with  flowers.  At  Taunton  he  assumed  the  title  of  King, 
but  after  that,  discouragement  at  the  small  numbers  flocking  to 
his  cause  shattered  his  hopes,  and  his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor  com- 
pleted his  downfall  and  led  to  his  capture  near  Verwood  in  Dorset. 
Jeffreys  then  began  his  brutal  campaign,1  executing  eighty  of  the 
Duke's  followers,  twelve  of  whom  were  sent  to  Lyme  to  be  hung 
at  the  Cobb. 

A  great  part  of  the  old  town  presents  much  the  same  appearance 
that  it  did  in  Monmouth's  day,  and  there  are  many  interiors  with 
fine  Tudor  ceilings  and  panelling.  At  Old  Colway  Manor  House 
and  Hay  Farm  at  the  back  of  the  town  there  are  many  relics  of 
the  Civil  War. 

A  more  successful  Protestant  venture  than  that  of  Monmouth 
was  the  landing  at  Torbay  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  a  portion 
of  whose  troops,  however,  disembarked  at  the  Cobb  in  1688.  After 
this  Lyme  began  to  decay.  Its  trade  went,  both  home  and  foreign. 
In  1758  it  was  visited  by  some  residents  of  Bath,  and  its  fame  as 
a  watering-place  began  to  grow,  and  the  Assembly  Rooms  were 
built  to  afford  amusement  to  the  subsequent  influx  of  visitors. 
George  III,  too,  had  come  to  Weymouth,  which  also  added  to 
Lyme's  popularity.  Puritanical  ideas,  however,  looked  askance 
at  the  fashionable  fun  and  frolic  of  the  Assembly  Rooms  (jocularly 
regarded  as  Bath's  "  safety  valve  "),  and  the  place  again  declined. 
In  1780  it  was  a  hotbed  of  smuggling  ;  the  notorious  Rattenbury 
lived  at  Beer,  a  few  miles  west,  and  another  named  Gulliver  had 
at  least  fifty  men  at  his  back  {see  Besant's  'Twas  in  Trafalgar's 
Bay).  Some  of  the  smugglers'  secret  passages  can  be  seen  now, 
close  to  the  early  Gothic  arch  under  the  bridge  over  the  Buddie, 
off  Bridge  and  Coombe  Streets. 

In  1867  the  town  was  disfranchised  :  it  is  now  in  the  West  Dorset 
division,  which  returns  one  member.  In  1833  Princess  Victoria 
landed  at  the  Cobb  with  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  ;  and 
King  Edward  VII,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  stayed  here  with  his 
tutor.  The  chief  trade  of  Lyme  to-day  is  in  blue  Lias  limestone, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  cement,  and  extensive  works 
west  of  the  Cobb  are  an  eyesore,  though  happily  shrouded  from 
the  town. 

Of  native  worthies  the  following  may  be  noticed  : — Sir  George 
Vomers  (1554-1612),  discoverer  of  the  Bermudas,  which  for  a  long 
time  bore  his  name  (Somers  Islands).    He  was  M.P.  in  1603, 

1  See  Micah  Clarke,  by  Sir  Conan  Doyle. 
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Mayor  in  1604,  and  it  is  said  Shakespeare  in  his  "  Tempest"  used 
some  of  Somers' s  adventures.  Captain  Thomas  Coram  ( 1 668-1 751), 
originator  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London.  Miss  Mary 
Anning  (1799-1847),  the  girl  geologist,  discoverer  of  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus and  Plesiosaurus,  and  other  saurian  remains.  The 
ichthyosaurus,  25  feet  long,  is  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington.  Miss  Anning  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  at 
Lyme,  and  there  is  a  memorial  window  to  her  in  the  church. 
The  house  in  which  she  lived  is  in  Broad  Street,  opposite  the  Great 
House.  Over  the  doorway,  in  very  small  letters,  is  the  name 
"  Anning  House."  Dr.  Case,  a  noted  practitioner,  began  as  a 
quack  doctor.  Having  duly  qualified  he  took  for  his  motto, 
"  The  case  is  altered."  Nor  must  we  forget  George  Roberts, 
friend  of  Macaulay,  and  local  historian.  He  was  Mayor  in  1848 
and  1854. 

Amongst  other  notable  persons  connected  with  Lyme  Regis 
are  Jane  Austen,  who  with  her  parents  occupied  Bay  Cottage, 
the  long  white  house  at  the  end  of  Parade  nearest  the  harbour. 
In  her  novel  Persuasion  it  figures  as  Captain  Harville's  house. 
Miss  M  it  ford  also  spent  a  year  or  two  of  her  young  days  here, 
her  home  being  the  Great  House  which  she  has  described  in  Our 
Village.  Lord  Chatham  and  his  son,  William  Pitt,  lived  at  the 
Great  House,  when  the  son,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  seeking 
health  at  the  end  of  his  first  university  term.  (Since  their  time 
the  Great  House  has  been  divided  into  three  dwellings.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  a  part  of  the  Lepers'  Hospital, 
of  which  the  only  existing  relic  is  the  Lepers'  Well  in  a  garden 
near  Sherborne  Lane  which  forms  an  angle  with  Broad  Street.) 
As  a  young  man  Lord  Beaconsfield  lived  at  Lyme  Regis  with  his 
father.  Grant  Allen,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Churnside,  describes 
the  locality.  Lord  Lister  also  had  connection  with  the  place, 
and  Broad  Street,  the  chief  thoroughfare,  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  Whistler's  most  characteristic  lithographs. 

Of  the  principal  objects  in  the  town,  we  place  first  the  Parish 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  is  a  good  Perpendicular 
building,  encircling  an  older  tower  belonging  to  the  earlier  cruciform 
church  of  1298,  the  entrance  and  vestry  being  part  of  the  old  nave. 
It  was  restored  in  1833,  and  again,  very  thoroughly  and  well,  in 
1885.  Some  of  the  arcade  columns  have  interesting  carved  capitals. 
On  one  the  letters  W.  D.  tied  together  stand  for  William  Daye, 
mayor  in  1491.  On  another  is  the  Harrington  Knot,  representing 
some  gift  to  the  church  by  Lord  Harrington.  On  the  colunm  above 
the  pulpit  is  St.  Jerome's  esoteric  symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  west  gallery  (see  inscriptions)  was  erected  by  John  Hassard 
in  1611.  On  the  wall  behind  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  late  15th-century 
tapestry.  It  measures  15  feet  by  6£  feet  and  represents  the  mar-  y 
riage  of  Henry  VII  with  Elizabeth  of  York.  The  handsome  font,  J 
of  alabaster,  is  modern.  The  canopy  is  ancient.  Notable  also  [ 
are  the  old  Double  Lectern,  with  a  copy  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  1 
of  the  Gospels,  a  "  Breeches  "  Bible  dated  1637,  and  a  number  of  : 
coins  found  under  the  floor  of  the  chancel  during  the  last  res-  fi 
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toration.    They  include  Roman  coins,  Nuremberg  tokens,  pen- 
nies of  Edward  I,  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth,  a  1578  sixpence,  a 
1582  half -sixpence  and  a  half -groat. 
The  screen  dates  only  from  1889. 

The  memorial  window  to  Mary  Anning  is  near  the  north-west 
door.  The  old  Jacobean  pulpit  with  sounding  board  (1613),  was 
the  gift  of  Richard  Harvey,  mercer  of  London  and  Lyme. 

We  pass  from  the  church  to  the  Town  Hall,  built  in  1887-8  in 
17th-century  style  on  the  site  of  the  old  Guildhall.  In  its  muni- 
ment room  are  many  valuable  documents.  The  iron-plated  door 
of  the  old  "  lock-up  "  and  the  grating  of  the  women's  prison 
have  been  placed  against  the  north  front  wall.  A  doorway  in 
this  wall  gives  access  to  the  market-house,  under  which  are  the 
stocks  and  an  old  fire-engine.  Next  to  the  Town  Hall  is  the 
Philpot  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 

Going  down  Bridge  Street  we  cross  the  Buddie  or  Lyrn  by  the 
Old  Bridge  of  a  single  arch,  thought  to  have  been  built  in  the 
14th  century,  and  if  you  want  to  see  Old  Lyme  you  must  follow 
the  stream  up  to  the  right  by  any  of  the  tortuous  and  narrow 
street-lanes,  and  especially  take  a  glance  at  a  pointed  arch  in  the 
basement  of  a  house  abutting  on  the  bridge.  It  was  no  doubt 
part  of  the  old  pack-bridge,  built  in  the  12th  century.  The  Peek 
Memorial  Chapel,  in  Pound  Street,  was  erected  in  1884  by  Rev. 
Edward  Peek  as  a  private  chapel  of  Poulett  House  (which  is  now 
the  Alexandra  Hotel,  and  adjacent).  In  1901  it  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Lady  Peek  to  the  parish  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Sir 
Cuthbert.  The  altar-piece  is  a  Venetian  mosaic  representing 
"  Our  Lord  in  Majesty."  In  the  nave  are  painted  tapestries, 
constructed  by  rubbing  dyes  into  the  woollen  rep,  a  tedious  but 
durable  process.  The  subjects  are  :  "  Our  Lord  as  Prophet 
typified  by  Moses"  (Acts  vii.  37),  and  "Our  Lord  as  Priest 
typified  by  Melchizedek "  (Hebrews  vi.  20).  At  the  top  of 
Silver  Street  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  opened  in  1837,  and 
containing  some  good  glass  and  a  fine  altar. 

The  quaint  stone  pier  called  the  Cobb  had  its  origin  in  a> 
structure  of  piles  filled  in  with  cobble-stones,  built  in  Edward  I's 
reign.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  storm  of  1313.  Owing  to  its 
importance  to  the  shipping,  Edward  III  allowed  the  town  to 
"  take  duty  upon  goods  in  keyage  "  to  provide  funds  for  rebuilding. 
On  November  22,  1824,  the  Cobb  was  partly  destroyed  again  by 
a  terrific  storm,  which  swept  out  of  the  harbour  all  the  vessels. 
By  means  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  and  pier  dues  it  was  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  £17,337.  Where  it  curves  it  has  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  a  "whispering  gallery,"  and  a  conversation  can  be 
carried  on  over  a  considerable  distance  if  the  sound  waves  are 
not  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  other  persons  against  the  wall. 
The  stone  seat  is  known  as  the  Gin  Shop,  and  the  projecting  stone 
steps,  the  oldest  part  of  the  wall,  are  known  as  Granny's  Teeth. 
Readers  of  Jane  Austen's  Persuasion  will  remember  it  was  on 
these  steps  that  Louisa  Musgrove  fell. 

S.  Devon  (d) 
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Walks  and  Excursions  from  Lyme  Regis. 

The  routes  by  road  and  shore  to  Charmouth  are  described  the 
reverse  way  on  pp.  42  and  44.  Another  interesting  excursion 
is  to  Forde  Abbey,  reached  by  train  to  Chard  Junction  or,  better 
still,  byroad  (open  Wednesdays,  3  to  5,  admission  Is.  by  ticket,for 
which  written  application  must  be  made  to  the  owner,  Freeman 
Roper,  Esq. ) .  In  addition  to  the  famous  Mortlake  tapestries  made 
from  cartoons  by  Raphael,  there  is  the  magnificent  mansion  and 
its  beautiful  gardens.    Shorter  excursions  are  the  following': — 

(A.)  To  Hunters  Lodge  Inn  by  Timber  Hill,  Penn,  returning 
via,  Harcombe  Bottom,  Rhode  Hill,  Lovers'  Walk,  and  Haye  Lane 
(about  7  m.). 

From  the  Post  Office  descend  Broad  Street,  up  Bridge  Street, 
Church  Street,  and  Charmouth  Hill  to  the  Old  Tollgate,  through 
gateway  opposite.  The  path  almost  at  once  forks,  the  left  going 
over  Dragon's  Hill  to  the  Reservoir  on  Rhode  Hill.  We  take  the 
right  through  the  Firs  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  whence  there  are 
•superb  views,  the  Golf  Links  being  on  our  right.  Continue  up 
the  road,  then  down  a  corkscrew  hill  to  Penn,  the  Bridport  road 
-coming  in  right  from  the  tunnel.  At  fork  down  Penn  Hill  we  keep 
left.  To  the  right  will  be  seen  the  spire  of  Monkton  Wyld  Church. 
At  Raymond's  Hill  (691  ft.)  we  turn  to  the  left — for  Hunters  Lodge  is 
about  \  mile  straight  on  along  the  Axminster  road — and  at  next  cross- 
roads turn  left  again.  At  next  fork  turn  right  and  take  a  foot- 
path where  road  ends.  On  reaching  another  road  (Hodder's  Lane), 
.go  straight  along  this  and  Rockery  Lane  to  Rhode  Hill  and  con- 
tinue down  this,  keeping  right  at  any  forks  along  Rhode  Lane  to 
oross -roads  at  Lane  End  Farm.  Here  turn  left  by  Lovers'  Walk, 
-cross  the  river,  at  fork  turn  left  along  Haye  Lane,  over  cross-roads 
into  the  Uplyme  road,  where  turn  left  down  Silver  Street  into  town. 

(B.)  By  Sidmouth  Road  to  Morgan's  Grave,  Cannington  Lane, 
Happy  Valley,  Uplyme,  and  return  by  Mill  Lane,  down  the  river 
to  Bridge  Street  (about  5  m.). 

From  top  of  Broad  Street  turn  left  by  Pound  Street,  continuing 
along  the  Sidmouth  road  to  Morgan's  Grave.  From  the  triangle 
Jhere  there  is  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Cobb  and  coast.  Turn 
left  and  continue  along  this  road  over  cross-roads  at  Ware  to  Pinhay 
Hollow,  where  turn  right  up  Cannington  Lane.  The  main  road 
goes  on  to  Whitlands,  Seaton,  etc.  (see  Plan,  p.  51).  In  about  \m. 
turn  back  sharp  to  left  along  a  road  to  Shapwick  Farm,  where 
turn  sharp  right  (Happy  Valley)  by  path,  meeting  the  road  again 
iby  the  Viaduct,  under  which  turn  left  past  the  farm  (right).  At 
fork  turn  right  to  Wadley  Hill,  where  road  forks  again.  Keep  to 
left  over  cross-roads,  and  take  a  path  past  Combehays  Farm,  over 
the  river  at  Uplyme,  and  by  side  of  river  along  Mill  Lane  to  Mill, 
where  the  county  boundary  is  crossed,  and  the  path  continues 
past  the  meeting  of  the  Lym  and  Buddie,  shortly  crossing  the  river 
to  the  left  and  continuing  past  Horn  Bridge  down  to  Monmouth 
Street,  Bridge  Street,  and  up  into  the  town. 


(C.)  But  the  excursion  par  excellence  from  Lyme  is  that  to — 
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THE  LANDSLIP. 

(See  map  facing.) 

The  Landslip  is  the  name  given  to  a  picturesque  stretch  of  broken 
land  along  the  coast  formed  by  the  downfall  of  the  cliffs  at  various 
times.  Formerly  it  was  crossed  by  a  well-defined  public  path  con- 
necting Lyme  Regis  with  Seaton,  but  a  crumbling  of  the  Whit- 
lands  Cliff  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  path,  so  that  now  the 
route  is  very  troublesome  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  way  through  the  overthrown  bushes  and  brambles,  and  across 
miniature  crevasses  and  patches  of  bog.  At  the  present  time 
the  best  method  of  exploring  the  pretty  coastal  tract  is  to 
devote  one  day  to  the  portion  near  Lyme  Regis,  and  another  day 
to  the  more  imposing  scenery  nearer  Seaton. 

1.  The  eastern  portion.  Two  ways  are  open  at  the  start  as  far 
as  the  reservoir  of  the  Cement  Works — viz.  either  from  the  top  of 
the  town  to  end  of  Pound  Street,  where  just  beyond  the  junction 
with  Cobb  Road  take  a  path  on  the  left,  a  direction-post  indicating 
it  as  the  way  to  Ware  Cliffs,  which  are  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
reservoir  ;  or  from  the  west  of  the  Cobb,  just  short  of  the  cement 
works,  take  a  path  which  leads  away  to  the  left  around  the  works 
to  the  reservoir  mentioned  above.  When  the  Ware  Cliffs  are 
reached  the  Pinnacle  (or  Chimney)  Rock  is  high  up  on  the  right  and 
the  Underhill  dairy  on  your  left.  At  the  sea-line  the  Ware  Cliffs 
consist  of  Blue  Lias  Limestone,  capped  by  dark  clays  and  shales, 
and  over  them  some  300  to  400  feet  of  Chalk  and  Greensand.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  Ware  Cliffs  the  path  forks,  and  the  left-hand 
one  forks  again,  but  take  which  you  like,  as  they  all  join  up  again 
at  a  spot  about  |  m.  farther  on.  For  further  progress  our  plan 
will  be  a  sufficient  guide. 

2.  The  western  portion.  Here  again  there  is  a  choice  of  ways 
at  the  start.  A  good  portion  of  the  route  lies  along  the  Sidmouth 
Road,  which  is  the  western  continuation  of  Pound  Street.  It  can 
also  be  reached  by  going  to  the  entrance  to  Ware  Cliffs  as  indicated 
above,  and  thence  ascending  to  the  Chimney  Rock,  from  near  which 
a  path  leads  upwards  to  Ware  Lane  and  so  to  the  road  (see  plan). 
At  |  m.  from  Ware  Cross  Roads  is  Pinhay  Lodge,  and  as  far  west- 
ward of  that  are  Chart  on  Cross  Roads,  where  we  turn  to  the  left. 

The  road  to  the  right  goes  to  Combpyne  station  and  village,  a 
sequestered  spot  on  a  tributary  of  the  Axe.  The  farmhouse  was 
a  convent  in  Edward  I's  reign.  A  room  is  known  as  the  Nuns* 
Parlour,  and  the  Nuns'  WTalk  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  Parish  Church 
(13th  century)  has  a  saddle-back  tower.  The  Communion  Plate 
dates  from  1480. 

Having  turned  left  at  the  cross-roads,  at  next  fork  turn  right 
through  Charton  to  Rousdon  (pronounced  Euesdon ;  Roos,  a  moor, 
and  dun,  a  hill).  In  1884  an  observatory  was  erected  here  by  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society.  Rousdon  House  belongs  to  the  Peek 
family,  whose  demesne  we  enter  by  a  Tudor  lodge  which  spans  the 
road.  The  property  was  bought  by  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  M.P., 
in  1870,  and  church  schools  and  mansion  appeared.  The  little 
church,  having  "  Cambridge  Chimes  "  to  its  clock,  is  worth  in- 
spection, as  also  is  the  fine  hall  of  the  mansion,  if  permission  be 
obtained.  Its  windows  by  Lavers  depict  events  connected  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  history  of  Lyme.  Water  for  the 
house  has  to  be  pumped  from  a  great  depth.    We  leave  the  demesne 
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by  another  Tudor  lodge,  and  shortly  reach  Dowlands  Farm.  Here 
there  is  a  direct  path  to  the  Landslip,  but  as  it  passes  over  private 
grounds  a  charge  of  6d.  is  made.  (At  1£  m.  farther  along  the  road — 
uninteresting — is  a  lane  leading  to  the  public  entrance  to  the  Land- 
slip). Having  paid  the  fee  you  pass  through  the  farmyard  and 
enter  a  lane.  At  end  of  this  lyou  at  once  strike  off  by  the  Coast- 
guard Path  along  the  Upper  Cliff  to  west  end  of  the  Trough  (see 
plan),  or  at  once  descend  into  the  debris  by  turning  sharp  to  left, 
and  very  shortly  to  the  right  down  to  Cliff  Cottage  (Refreshments). 
The  view  from  the  Upper  Cliff  at  east  end  of  the  Trough  affords  the 
best  idea  of  the  appearance  of  things,  because  here  there  are  many 
isolated  masses  still  preserving  their  covering  of  greensward. 

[The  Undercliff  was  formed  by  subsidence  long  ages  back,  but 
the  ravine  of  the  Dowlands  Landslip  dates  only  from  December 
&      1839.    On  the  23rd  cracks  were  noticed  along  the  cliff,  and  on 
/  jc(Q       Tuesday  the  24th,  about  3  a.m.,  the  occupants  of  some  cottages 
J^M?  quitted  their  houses,  which  were  felt  to  be  sinking.    On  the  night 
»^|rW  of  [the  24th  the  coastguard  men  found  that  large  fissures  had  formed* 

and  daylight  on  Christmas  Day  revealed  the  fact  of  the  great  slip. 
The  surface  remained  comparatively  undisturbed,  and  the  cottages 
and  their  gardens  and  orchard  were  little  injured.    Since  then  many 
//    y  of  the  isolated  masses  about  the  ravine  have  fallen,  and  most  of 
*2*7J^  l^ir-  them  been  much  altered,  especially  at  the  west  end,  by  weathering. 

.  This  convulsion  had,  doubtless,  long  been  preparing.    The  chalk 

^jkw^,*1  and  greensand  here  rest  on  the  impervious  Lias,  and  water,  especially 
.  in  the  wet  summer  of  1839,  having  gradually  washed  out  the  loose 
Ux->£  eA*^-*v  intervening  sand,  locally  called  "  fox  mould,"  the  upper  layers 
2>v*6c£vf  crushed  down  where  they  were  undermined,  and  where  that  was 
¥  y  m  i  not  the  case  heaved  and  contorted  the  adjacent  ground.  The 
Z€*OmCt&Q  ravine  resulted  from  a  general  movement  seaward  of  at  least  200 
oLsl£(~  feet  of  the  disturbed  mass  for  over  a  mile  in  length  and  for  a  depth 

S>  .  of  nearly  200  feet.    It  is  now  full  of  wild  flowers  and  strange  shrubs, 

j(M*-ctyO  &  and  is  finer  than  its  counterpart  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Accounts 
/  of  it  were  written  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  also  by  George  Roberts  at 

C*"'-uV**'  Grammar  School,  Lyme  Regis.] 

4jX&ij>Jr**&       At  the  western  limit  of  the  Landslip  we  emerge  on  to  the  open 
rv^*^wmC      cliff,  and  the  back  view  is  grand.    The  slipping  of  the  cliffs  is  well 
Ivwtf  shown  in  this  field,  where  the  fissures  are  plentiful.    Slope  up  to  a 
stile  in  the  hedge,  cross  and  continue  up  beside  hedge  to  a  narrow 
pv£M  CtW.      lane  to  a  road.    Here  turn  left  and  follow  path  by  telegraph  poles 
tA^Lf^s    across  end  of  links,  past  pavilion  and  Coastguard  Station  down 
^  V   to  Seaton.    At  harbour  turn  (right)  over  bridge,  past  station,  to- 
V^toA*)    *ne  town.    For  a  detailed  description  of  the  route  in  the  reverse 
\j  direction,  see  p.  54.    For  Seaton  see  p.  53. 

.        irfW5^      Those  who  are  returning  to  Lyme  by  motor  or  carriage  could  go 
vV^       ^      by  way  of  Axmouth  (church  has  a  Norman  doorway  and  early 
\£p         14th-century  monument  to  a  priest),  on  through  Boshill  to  Musbury, 
,     jg       passing  on  the  right  Musbury  Camp  or  Castle,  of  very  early  origin. 
l>  About  1  mile  north  of  the  village  is  Ashe  House,  the  birthplace  of  the 

great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  mother  was  a  Drake,  and  whose 
^  seat  it  was  formerly.  In  the  church  is  an  elaborate  monument  to 
three  of  the  Drakes  in  armour,  with  wives  kneeling  by  their  side. 
From  here  by  Butmoor  Cross,  Hartgrove  Farm,  and  Woodhouse 
Hill  it  is  about  5  miles  to  Lyme  Regis. 


SEATON. 

(See  map  facing  p.  51.) 

Approaches. — Vid  Seaton  Junction,  p.  37;  from  Lyme  Regi3,  p.  38;  from 
Sidmouth,  p.  63.    Seaton  Station  is  nearly  10  min.  east  of  the  town. 
Bus  to  and  from  Beer  in  connection  with  trains. 
Early  Closing. — Thursday. 

Excursions. — By  steamers  and  by  motor  and  other  vehicles. 

Hotels. — Beach  (on  the  Esplanade),  between  station  and  town  ;  Royal 
Clarence,  Pole  Arms  (Fore  Street),  from  J  to  \m.  from  the  station;  Esplanade 
{private),  Westleigh  {private),  on  sea  front;  Cliff  House. 

Hunting. — The  Kennels  of  the  Axe  Vale  Harriers  are  close  to  the  town. 
There  are  runs  twice  a  week  during  the  season. 

Population.— (1921)  2,294. 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — Bathing;  Boating;  Bowls;  Fishing,  sea  and  fresh- 
water {see  p.  17);  Golf  {see  p.  26);  Cricket;  Croquet;  Tennis. 

Seaton  is  a  deservedly  popular  watering-place.  Like  many- 
other  little  towns  which  guard  the  entrance  of  our  southern 
streams,  it  appears  at  one  time,  in  conjunction  with  Axmouth  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Axe,  to  have  been  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  but  a  pebble  ridge  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  gradually  destroyed  the  maritime  prosperity  of  the 
port. 

The  locality  was  known  to  the  Romans,  for  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  residence  have  been  discovered  at  Hannaditches,  or 
**  Honey  Ditches,"  as  well  as  Roman  coins  and  pottery.  Indeed, 
Seaton  claims  that  it  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  Mori- 
dunum  mentioned  in  the  12th  and  15th  Antonine  Itineraries, 
and  that  pretension  accounts  for  the  insertion  of  the  ancient 
place-name  in  the  wall  of  the  Esplanade.  But  modern  research 
has  shown  that  Hembury  near  Honiton  has  as  good  a  title,  if 
not  a  better  one,  to  be  acknowledged  the  representative  of  the 
old  Roman  settlement. 

Seaton  has  little  sea-frontage,  the  main  street  running  inland, 
but  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade,  which  begins  opposite  the 
station  and  is  continued  westward  by  a  shore-path  to  the  foot  of 
White  Cliff  (between  Seaton  and  Beer).  Here  is  a  delightful 
bathing-place,  called  Seaton  Hole.  Speaking  generally,  Seaton  is 
much  more  open  and  airy  but  less  rich  and  luxuriant  than  Sid- 
mouth. The  hotel  accommodation  is  good,  and  there  are  many 
apartment  houses.  The  bay  on  which  the  town  stands  has  a 
fine  sweep.  It  is  bounded  by  Beer  Head  (426  ft.)  on  the  west 
and  Culverhole  Point  on  the  east,  in  which  direction  the  hills 
form  a  plateau  and  afford  a  good  view  of  the  Landslip.  Jaspers, 
garnets,  and  beryls  are  found  on  the  shore,  which  is  entirely  of 
shingle.   St.  Gregory's  Church,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  main 
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thoroughfare,  is  mainly  Decorated  in  style,  having  been  rebuilt 
in  1360,  but  the  south  tower  then  erected  was  partly  removed 
in  the  15th  century  and  another  built  at  the  west  end.  A  curious 
feature  is  that  no  two  windows  are  alike.  In  the  chancel  is  an 
unusual  form  of  hagioscope  with  a  two-light  window  opening  into 
the  vestry,  added  in  the  early  eighties  of  last  century.  Over  the 
vestry  door  is  a  fine  though  small  monument  to  Edmund  Walrond. 
Honiton  lace  is  largely  made  at  Seaton  and  at  Beer,  1J  m.  on. 

Walks  and  Excursions  from  Seaton. 

Seaton  is  an  excellent  centre  for  pedestrians,  as  the  district 
has  beautiful  lanes  and  by-ways,  and  picturesque  cliff  scenery. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  across  the  river  to  Axmouth  ( \\  m. ). 
The  church,  restored  1889,  has  a  Norman  north  doorway  and  south 
aisle,  and  an  early  14th-century  monument  to  a  priest.  Behind  the 
village  is  Hawksdown,  surmounted  by  a  British  or  Roman  camp. 
About  a  mile  south-east  from  Axmouth  is  Bindon  Farm,  a  small  but 
very  interesting  16th-century  house  with  good  details.  The  small 
chapel  (15th  century)  has  a  beautiful  screen,  panelled  ceiling,  and  a 
lovely  niche  on  north  of  east  window.  Bindon  can  also  be  reached 
direct  from  Seaton  by  a  lane  at  which  one  arrives  by  crossing 
Axmouth  Bridge  and  turning  immediately  to  the  left.  At  the 
end  of  some  130  yards  the  lane  will  be  seen  on  the  right.  At 
Colyford,  about  2  m.  north  from  Seaton,  is  a  small  but  very  pretty 
modern  church. 

To  the  Landslip. — The  scenery  of  the  Landslip  is  very  striking,, 
and  quite  as  beautiful  as  it  is  bold  and  strange.  For  some  account 
of  it  and  of  its  formation,  see  pp.  51-2.  The  plan  facing  p.  51 
represents,  so  far  as  the  scale  permits,  the  main  features  of  the 
Landslip,  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of  description,  have  been 
assigned  the  names  "  Cliff  Island,"  "  Trough,"  etc.  We  have 
described  the  route  in  detail  the  reverse  way  on  pp.  51-2. 

From  Seaton  Station  cross  Axmouth  Bridge,  turn  at  once  to 
the  left,  and  130  yards  onward  to  the  right  up  a  lane  that  goes  to 
the  golf  links.  Then  by  keeping  to  the  path  close  to  the  tele- 
graph posts  a  continuing  lane  is  reached.  Some  distance  along 
this  there  will  be  seen  on  the  right  a  gate  with  a  stile  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  lane.  This  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  golf  links. 
By  following  the  hedge  downwards  one  comes  to  another  field  to 
be  entered  at  the  corner.  Then  the  path  slopes  leftwards,  and 
continues  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Where  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  is  the  entrance  to  the  Landslip.  The  path  through  it 
will  be  seen  just  below,  and  is  reached  by  a  scramble  down  a  few 
feet  at  the  corner. 

A  dispute  waged  for  many  years  as  to  a  right  of  way  along  the 
coast  appears  to  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  public.  But  the 
right  of  way  is  restricted  to  the  path  itself.  If  one  desires  to  wander 
or  prefers  to  take  a  short  cut  over  private  ground  to  the  heart  of  the 
slip,  payment  for  the  privilege  may  be  enforced.  Thus  if  the  Land- 
slip be  entered  by  way  of  Dowlands,  as  on  p.  52 ,  a  fee  of  6d.  must 
be  paid. 
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The  path  entered  at  the  corner,  as  above,  leads  to  a  cottage 
where  tea  and  other  refreshment  may  be  obtained.  Here  a 
descent  may  be  made  to  the  beach,  or  by  continuing  along  the 
well- beaten  path  and  avoiding  the  branch  which  leads  up  to  the 
entrance  through  Dowlands  (see  plan,  p.  51)  the  scene  of  the 
slip  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Rousdon  estate  will  be  reached.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  go  farther,  although  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
for  a  short  distance,  turning  right  and  downwards  by  the  pumping 
house.  The  path,  here  strewn  with  rocks  that  may  fall  at  any 
time,  and  slippery  and  boggy  in  places,  eventually  reaches  the 
beach  and  is  lost. 

To  Lyme  Regis. — The  route  lies  through  Dowlands  and  Rousdon 
(see  p.  51).  Dowlands  may  be  reached  by  crossing  the 
Landslip  to  the  vicinity  of  the  refreshment  cottage  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  there  taking  the  path  running 
inland  (see  plan  facing  p.  51),  or  by  continuing  along  the  lane 
that  goes  to  the  golf  links  and  turning  to  the  right  when  it  meets 
the  road  coming  from  Axmouth.  This  is  the  shorter  but  less 
picturesque  way.  By  it  Dowlands  is  about  2  \  miles  from  Seaton  ; 
Rousdon  is  about  -J-  m.  farther.  The  route  between  Dowlands 
and  Lyme  is  described  in  the  reverse  direction  on  p.  52. 

Seaton  to  Beer,  1£  m. ;  Branscombe,  U  m. ;  Sidmouth,  9  to  10 

m. 

This  is  a  very  up-and-down  route,  whether  by  road  (dull)  or 
by  cliff -path.  Make  for  the  foot  of  White  Cliff  (p.  53)  and  con- 
tinue up  the  path,  now  steep,  to  the  road,  only  to  leave  it,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  yards  for  a  steeper  path  which  by  steps  ascends 
White  Cliff.  Hence  the  view,  west,  to  Beer  Head  and,  east, 
over  the  Landslip  is  ample  reward  for  the  climb.  A  steep  descent 
leads  into  Beer.  In  the  tiny  Recreation  Ground  just  short  of 
the  village  is  a  memorial  to  Hamilton  Maccullum,  the  artist  (d. 
1896). 

Beer  (Dolphin  and  Anchor  Hotels)  lies  in  a  deep  combe 
some  100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  public  means  of  access 
are  train  to  Seaton  and  thence  by  'bus  which  connects  with, 
arrivals  and  departures  of  trains.  Formerly  quaintly  picturesque, 
and  a  smuggler's  retreat,  it  has  now  been  modernised, 
and  has  become  so  much  in  favour  with  holiday  makers 
that  accommodation  can  be  secured  only  by  very  early  book- 
ing. The  Dolphin  and  the  Anchor  are  not  fashionable  hotels, 
but  comfortable  country  inns,  and  are  much  frequented.  The 
sea-front  is  narrow,  and  the  beach  is  shingly,  but  the  bathing 
is  excellent,  and  boating  and  fishing  are  popular.  The  church  is 
modern,  large,  and  handsome,  with  a  pleasant  east  window. 

There  is  a  half -foreign  appearance  about  some  of  the  fishermen, 
which  is  explained  by  the  marriages  after  a  Spanish  boat  was 
wrecked  here  in  the  17th  century  just  after  the  village  had  been 
decimated  by  the  plague. 
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A  good  deal  of  Honiton  lace  is  made  in  the  village.  It  was  here 
that  the  lace  for  Queen  Victoria's  bridal  dress  was  made,  as  was 
also  lace  worn  when  Queen  Alexandra  and  the  Princess  Alice  were 
married.  The  lace  for  Queen  Mary's  coronation  fan  was  made  in 
the  district.    Fishing  also  is  an  important  industry. 

Bovey  House,  1%  m.  north-west,  is  the  old  home  of  the 
Walronds,  having  passed  later  by  marriage  to  Lord  Rolle.  Its  well 
is  180  feet  deep,  and  in  it,  about  30  feet  down,  is  a  secret 
recessed  chamber,  10  feet  square.  A  similar  hiding-place  was 
found  in  one  of  the  chimneys. 

The  Quarries,  too,  are  of  interest,  for  they  supplied  the  stone 
for  parts  of  Exeter  and  Winchester  Cathedrals,  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  and  in  modern  days  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Norwich.  They  have  been  worked  since 
Norman  times  by  underground  galleries,  but  much  now  is 
obtained  from  an  open  quarry.  They  are  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  district,  but  it  is  most  dangerous  to  enter  without  an 
experienced  guide.  The  entrance  is  on  the  Branscombe  road, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  "  Beer  Quarry  Team  "  is  the 
subject  of  a  picture  by  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  R.A. 

The  stone  consists  of  beds  of  hard  sandy  chalk  from  6  to  10  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  as  easily  worked  as  Bath  stone,  but  has  a  greater 
thrusting  stress  and  strengthens  on  exposure.  At  first  it  is  yellowish, 
but  in  time  becomes  beautifully  white.  In  it  will  be  noticed  many 
fossils  of  Inoceramus  mytiloide. 

Back  to  Seaton.  The  easiest  and  shortest  way  is  by  the 
narrow  old  road  (telegraph  alongside),  which  can  be  reached  by 
a  steep  path  from  the  Church. 

From  Beer  to  Sidmouth  the  pedestrian  may  either  follow  the 
more  direct  route,  by  road  almost  all  the  way,  or  hug  the  cliff  by 
a  fairly  marked  footpath. 

(1)  Beer  to  Sidmouth  by  Road.  The  road  ascends  at  once  and 
about  a  mile  on  the  way  passes  the  limestone  quarries  mentioned 
above.    The  tourist  can  visit  the  workings  under  a  guide. 

From  the  quarries  you  may  descend  by  lane  and  path  to  the 
charming  and  romantic  village  of  Branscombe  {Masons'  Arms), 
which  is  seen  scattered  all  about  the  convergence  of  three  narrow 
combes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  ancient 
church,  remarkable  for  its  massive  tower,  is  at  the  far  end  of  the 
village.  The  architecture  is  chiefly  Norman,  but  the  transepts 
are  Early  English.  The  17th-century  altar  rails  are  interesting. 
Joan  Tregarthen,  the  mother  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  the  founder  of 
the  Oxford  college,  lies  buried  in  the  north  transept.  The 
monument  commemorates  also  her  two  husbands,  represented 
by  small  kneeling  effigies.  Behind  their  respective  fathers  are 
the  twenty  children  of  this  "  fruitful  mother."  An  exterior 
stairway  leads  to  a  gallery  doorway.  Epitaph-collectors  will 
seek  out  the  tomb  of  Joseph  Braddick  (d.  1673),  and  the  quaint 
inscription  near  the  chancel  door. 
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Those  who  wish  to  cling  to  the  coast  will  climb  the  green  hill 
from  the  churchyard  below.  The  road  route  continues  up  the 
combe,  and  passes  nothing  noteworthy  for  several  miles.  Then 
it  joins  the  main  route  from  Seaton,  and  runs  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  tiny  village  of  Salcombe  Regis — "  Regis,"  perhaps,  because 
the  manor  belonged  to  Canute.  Hence  to  Sidmouth  the  road  falls 
abruptly,  making  a  descent  of  500  feet  in  1-J-  miles.  The  view 
down  into  the  deep,  richly  coloured  and  cultivated  valley  is  very 
beautiful. 

(2).  Beer  to  Sidmouth  by  the  coast.  From  Beer,  instead  of 
following  the  road  up  the  village  and  combe,  take  the  lane  that 
ascends  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  from  the  lower  end  of  the  village. 
This  leads  to  the  common  called  South  Down,  where  are  a  flagstaff 
and  a  coastguard  station.  The  view  from  this  point  is  magnificent, 
especially  eastward,  and  on  a  fairly  clear  day  the  coast  from 
Portland  Bill  to  Start  Point  is  distinctly  seen.  Beer  Head  (475 
ft.)  is  marked  by  two  natural  towers  of  chalk.  The  walk  to  the 
actual  Head  is  rather  rough,  owing  to  the  irregular  nature  of  the 
ground.  It  is,  however,  worth  the  trouble  and  the  mile  it  adds 
to  the  walk.  From  the  Head  keep  westward  along  the  down  until 
the  end  of  the  cliff  overlooking  Branscombe  Mouth  is  reached. 
Hence  a  steep  path  goes  down  to  the  Mouth,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  another  of  somewhat  easier  gradient  leads  up  again  to  the 
cliff-top  westward.  If  these  be  taken,  then  Branscombe,  in  one 
of  the  sweetest  combes  on  the  coast,  is  missed.  To  reach  it, 
instead  of  descending  to  the  Mouth,  we  bear  to  the  right  along 
the  hillside,  and  with  little  descent,  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
level  of  the  combe  from  the  shore,  arrive  at  the  principal  part  of 
the  village  (Inn  :  Masons'  Arms),  situated  in  the  mouth  of  a 
little  branch  combe.  Then  through  the  straggling  village, 
beautiful  with  greenery  and  brook  and  shapely  enclosing  hills,  it  is 
a  charming  half-mile  to  the  church  described  under  ( 1 ),  p.  56.  We 
then  take  the  path  from  the  churchyard  up  the  wooded  steep  of 
Littlecomb  Hill.  The  sea  comes  into  sight  again  only  when  the 
top  of  the  ascent  is  reached,  but  then  the  view  all  round  is  delight- 
ful. Haytor,  between  Ashburton  and  Moreton  Hampstead,  is 
prominent  on  the  western  horizon.  The  cliff  is  now  close  at 
hand,  curiously  broken  up  along  its  margin  by  pyramidal  masses, 
and  with  a  narrow  undercliff  below.  Little  further  direction  is 
needed  in  our  course  westward,  the  route  hugging  the  cliffs. 
Weston  Mouth,  the  next  combe-outlet,  involves  a  steep  descent 
to  the  shore,  and  thence,  over  the  pebbles,  Sidmouth  can  be 
reached  in  about  2-J  m.  ;  but  the  walking  is  detestable,  and  only 
to  be  endured  by  the  most  ardent  geologist,  who  perhaps  may 
find  compensation  in  being  thus  enabled  to  scan  the  cliff-sections. 
The  fine  cliff  west  of  the  mouth  is  Dunscombe,  and  the  pedestrian 
here  minded  to  turn  inland  can  ascend  its  eastern  slope  obliquely 
and  strike  the  road  to  Sidmouth  at  Salcombe  Regis  (see  above) .  If, 
rejecting  both  the  pebbles  and  the  inland  route,  he  wisely  deter- 
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mines  to  keep  to  the  cliffs,  he  can  ascend  once  more  to  their 
summit  by  a  track  up  the  combe  on  its  western  slope,  doubling 
back  as  he  reaches  the  higher  ground,  viz.  Dunscombe  Cliffs, 
which  contain  the  last  trace  of  chalk  in  the  west  country.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  mile  he  will  again  have  to  cross  a  dip,  at 
Salcombe  Mouth,  and  then  he  can  either  continue  along  the 
cliffs  and  take  a  zigzag  track  down  to  Sidmouth,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  course,  or  striking  about  half  a  mile  inland  gain  the 
road  named  above.  The  view  in  either  case  is  very  beautiful. 
Just  beyond  Sidmouth  is  High  Peak  (500  ft.),  with  Camp,  and  to 
the  north  of  it  Peak  Hill  (570  ft.),  and  Beacon  Hill  (632  ft.),  and 
golf  links,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Sid  from  that  of  the 
Otter.    Sidmouth  {p.  59)  lies  immediately  below. 
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Approaches. — Vid  Sidmouth  Junction,  p.  38  ;  by  coast,  pp.  41,  51  and  55* 

or  by  steamer. 

Bath  Establishment,  on  Esplanade,  has  fresh  and  sea-water  baths,  a  swim- 
ming bath  (reserved  for  ladies  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.),  and  facilities  for  the 
Nauheim,  Aix-les-Bains,  and  other  forms  of  Continental  treatment,  with 
courses  of  massage  and  electricity. 

Clubs. — Sidmouth,  Fortfleld  Terrace ;  Constitutional,  Upper  High  Street. 

Distances  by  Rail. — London,  167£  m. ;  Salisbury,  83£  m. ;  Exeter,  21£  m.. 

Early  Closing  Day. — Thursday. 

Excursions. — By  motor  chars- a- bancs  and  by  steamers  to  Weymouth* 
Seaton,  Exmouth,  Torquay,  Dartmouth,  etc. 

Hotels. — Victoria,  just  above  west  end  of  Esplanade ;  Knowle (good  grounds),, 
between  the  station  and  the  town ;  Royal  York  and  Bedford,  on  tne  Esplanade ; 
Fortfield,  near  the  Esplanade.  Boarding  Houses. — Glen,  Norton  Garth,  St.. 
Helens,  Torbay. 

Motor  Bus. — To  Exeter;  to  Exmouth,  vid  East  Budleigh  and  Budleigh  Sal- 
terton ;  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Hainton,  Axminster,  and  Lyme  Regis ;  and  to  Sidbury.. 
Papers. — Herald  and  Observer. 
Population  (1921).— 6,000. 
Post  Office  in  Fore  Street. 

Railway  Station. — Southern  Railway  (L.S.W.  section)  terminal.  It  is  a  full 
mile  from  the  station  down  to  the  beach.  Omnibus  and  cabs  meet  trains,, 
but  the  walk  is  a  pleasant  one. 

Restaurants. — Hucker's,  Fore  St.,  Rocka,  Trumps' 's. 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — Archery :  Bathing ;  Boating ;  Bowls ;  Cricket ;  Cro- 
quet; Fishing,  sea  and  river ;  Golf  {seep.  26);  Tennis  (including  hard  courts) * 

Sidmouth,  one  of  the  most  compact  and,  of  its  kind,  beautiful 
watering-places  in  England,  is  the  best  and  central  of  the  resorts- 
between  the  Exe  and  Axe.  Those  who  love  warmth  and  to 
loiter  along  a  pleasant  shore,  and  to  climb  green  hill-sides  almost 
from  their  doorstep,  will  hardly  find  a  seaside  resort  more  to 
their  taste,  while  the  more  actively  inclined  will  obtain  as  muck 
healthy  fatigue  as  they  can  well  desire  in  the  up  and  down  cliff- 
rambles  to  Beer  and  Seaton  eastwards,  and  to  Budleigh  Salterton 
and  Exmouth  westwards.  Of  the  wilder  and  sterner  features  of 
nature,  such  as  lie  within  the  reach  of  visitors  to  many  favourite 
places  of  resort  on  the  western  shores  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sidmouth  has  none.  The  hills  around  rise  to> 
an  almost  uniform  height  of  500  feet.  Their  slopes,  though 
steep,  are  green  to  the  summit,  and  in  many  instances,  where 
there  is  any  shelter  from  the  sea  breezes,  more  or  less  wooded 
throughout.  The  abrupt  cliffs  which  they  present  to  the  sea. 
are  of  a  deep  and  rich  red  colour  contrasting  finely  with  the  green 
of  their  slopes. 
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The  town  occupies  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  in  width  between 
two  such  hills,  and  watered  by  the  tiny  rivulet  which  lends  its 
name  to  the  place.  The  hill  to  the  east  is  Salcombe  Hill ;  that 
to  the  west,  Peak  Hill.  The  ascent  of  both  by  road  or  path  is 
long  and  steep.  The  general  direction  of  the  town  is  northward 
irom  the  shore  along  the  valley,  but  there  are  jterraces  of  houses 
facing  the  sea.  The  place  has  a  thoroughly  Devonian  aspect 
of  prosperity  and  sufficiency,  there  being  a  marked  absence  of 
that  ragged  and  unfinished  appearance  which  so  often  charac- 
terises the  modern  watering-place.  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  least  century  Sidmouth  was  the  most  fashionable  seaside 
resort  in  Devon,  and,  though  it  has  lost  its  pre-eminence,  and 
indeed  for  a  while  seemed  likely  to  lapse  into  insignificance, 
its  natural  attractions,  and  the  establishment  of  communication 
by  rail,  effected  in  1874,  have  enabled  it  to  re-assert  its  position 
as  one  of  Devon's  chief  watering-places,  however  slow  its  later 
growth  may  have  been  compared  with  that  of  its  neighbours. 
Besides  the  boarding  and  apartment  houses,  a  large  number  of 
well-to-do  villas  testify  to  the  favour  in  which  Sidmouth  is  re- 
garded by  people  who  are  free  to  choose  their  place  of  residence. 

Several  weeks  of  the  infancy  of  Queen  Victoria  were  spent  at 
the  cottage  (now  a  boarding  house)  known  as  The  Royal  Glen  where, 
her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  died  in  1820.  In  his  memory  the 
west  window  of  the  parish  church,  St.  Nicholas\  was  presented 
hj  Her  Majesty.  Since  its  restoration,  in  1860,  the  interior  has 
been  enriched  by  a  handsome  reredos  and  a  pulpit  of  Devonshire 
marble.  Almost  all  the  windows  are  of  coloured  glass.  The 
other  church,  All  Saints',  on  the  way  to  the  station,  was  built 
in  1837  and  restored  in  1871. 

The  Sid,  which  is  crossed  by  a  footbridge  at  the  east  end  of 
the  esplanade,  almost  disappears  in  the  shingle  as  it  enters  the 
sea,  on  the  shore  of  which  chalcedonies,  jaspers,  and  agates  may 
be  found. 

Sidmouth  is  the  "Baymouth"  of  Thackeray's  Pendennis 
(And  see  Ottery  St.  Mary,  p.  61). 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Sidmouth. 

The  favourite  boating  excursion  is  to  Ladram  Bay,  3  m.  to  the 
west.  Occasionally  this  may  be  reached  by  walking  along  the 
shore  under  the  cliffs.  The  attractions  are  the  caverns  which  the 
sea  has  bored  into  the  red  sandstone,  and  a  natural  archway 
through  a  detached  part  of  the  cliff.  A  path  forming  part  of  the 
coast-walk  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  described  on  p.  63,  leads 
to  the  same  place.  Tea,  etc.,  at  the  cottage  below,  and  at  the 
larm-house  at  the  top  of  the  lane. 

Eastwards,  from  Sidmouth,  the  cliff-path  leads  up  Salcombe 
Hill,  forming  the  first  part  of  the  walk  to  Beer  and  Seaton. 
On  the  hill  is  an  Observatory  on  a  site  given  by  the  late  Sir  Norman 
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and  Lady  Lockyer  (usually  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays). 
Its  work  is  mainly  confined  to  the  chemistry  of  the  stars  and  their 
classification.  Salcombe  Regis,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
larger  Salcombe  near  Kingsbridge,  lies  a  little  beyond  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  in  a  wooded  and  sequestered  depression.  From  Sal- 
combe you  may  drop  through  Dunscombe  to  Weston  Mouth. 

Inland  an  interesting  walk  may  be  taken,  starting  by  Alexandria. 
Road,  which  strikes  to  the  right  of  the  station,  or  along  the  main 
street  from  the  town,  to  the  remains  of  a  British  Camp  known  as 
Sidbury  Castle,  3  m.  from  Sidmouth,  and  south-west  of  the  village 
of  Sidbury  (Red  Lion),  a  little  short  of  which  the  old  road  to 
Ottery  turns  up  on  the  left  to  the  castle  (motors  also  run).  This 
is  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  kite,  and  is  one  of  several  earth- 
works hereabouts.  The  walk  may  agreeably  be  continued  to  Hon- 
Hon  (lO-J-  m.  ;  seep.  37).  There  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sid,  Sidmouth  itself,  and  the  sea  beyond,  from  the  bare  and  lofty 
down  which  rises  between  Sidbury  and  the  railway  at  Harpford 
Wood  (a  picnic  rendezvous).    Tea  at  Keeper's  cottage. 

Ottery  St.  Mary  (6  m.  by  road  or  rail ;  Inns  :  King's  Arms* 
London.  Pop.  3,538).  No  lover  of  church  architecture  should 
omit  this  excursion.  The  road  passes  to  the  left  of  Sid- 
mouth station,  and  crosses  the  line  about  a  mile  farther,  near  a 
roadside  inn  at  Bowd,  and  to  the  right  of  Harpford  Wood,  pursu- 
ing for  the  rest  of  the  way  an  undulating  course  unmarked  by 
any  special  feature.  The  railway,  after  going  under  the  road, 
affords  pleasant  peeps  into  the  verdant  dells  of  Harpford  Wood, 
and  then  descends  to  the  side  of  the  Otter,  passing  Tipton  St, 
John's  (Golden  Lion)  (Junction  for  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Ex- 
mouth),  and  reaching  Ottery  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  town,  which 
occupies  a  slight  acclivity  on  the  far  side  of  the  river.  The 
towers  of  the  church  are  seen  from  the  station,  but  are  too  low  to 
be  conspicuous.  Historically,  Ottery  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  residence  for  a  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  headquarters 
of  Fairfax  for  a  month,  and  the  birthplace,  in  1772,  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  whose  father  was  vicar  and  master  of  the  grammar 
school,  a  building  close  to  the  church.  After  being  closed  for 
several  years,  it  was  re-opened  by  the  Devon  County  Council. 
It  receives  both  boys  and  girls.  On  the  west  side  of  the  church- 
yard is  the  house  of  Lord  Coleridge  (whose  crest  is  an  otter),  a 
red  brick  mansion  (Chanters  House)  rebuilt  in  1882,  the  only 
part  of  the  old  building  retained  being  the  south-west  front. 
The  old  house  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Cromwell. 

"  The  verdant  valley  of  the  Otter  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  a  great 
part  of  '  Pendennis.'  Larkbeare,  a  residence  in  the  parish  of  Ottery 
then  occupied  by  his  stepfather,  Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  where 
Thackeray  used  to  spend  his  holidays  when  at  the  Charterhouse, 
may  be  taken  as  the  '  Fairoaks  '  of  the  story.  Escot,  Sir  John 
Kennaway's  place  near  by,  is  probably  1  Clavering  Park  '  ;  the 
Otter  is  the  *  Brawl,'  and  yonder  to  the  right  [  =  W.]  may  be 
the  tree  which  was  the  rural  post  office  used  by  Pen  and  Blanche 
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Amory.  '  Clavering  St.  Mary  '  is  clearly  Ottery  St.  Mary  ;  '  Chat- 
teris '  is  Exeter  to  the  life,  and  '  Barmouth  '  in  the  nature  of  things 
can  be  none  other  than  Sidmouth." — Archibald  Forbes. 

The  Church  (sign  visitors''  book  and  pay  a  fee  of  3d.)  is  the  pride 
of  Ottery.  On  entering  the  churchyard  we  notice  along  its  south 
side  two  parallel  rows  of  elms  trained  to  form  an  avenue  ;  also  a 
Temnant  of  the  stocks,  and  a  slender  granite  shaft  surmounted 
~by  a  Celtic  cross,  in  memory  of  J.  T.  Coleridge,  the  judge,  d.  1876. 

The  church  has  two  transeptal  towers — the  northern  one  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  leaded  spire.  These  towers  occupy  the  same 
relative  positions  as  those  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (the  only  other  such 
towers  in  England),  of  which  other  parts  of  the  fabric,  notably 
the  west  front,  are  miniature  reproductions — in  fact,  Bishop 
Grandisson  is  said  to  have  erected  the  church  as  an  exact  model 
quarter- size  of  the  Cathedral,  the  only  distinctive  feature  being 
the  Dorset  aisle,  a  Perpendicular  north  aisle  so-called  from  its 
donor,  Cicely,  Countess  of  Dorset,  who  added  it  about  1520  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Decorated  west  end  of  the  nave.  As  to  the 
rest  of  the  exterior,  the  other  aisles  and  the  towers  are  Early 
English,  the  chancel  and  Lady  Chapel  Decorated.  In  a  niche 
in  the  gable  of  the  west  end  is  a  mutilated  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
The  church  was  "  restored  "  by  Butterfield  in  1850. 

Entering  by  the  porch,  we  have,  over  the  doorway,  the  arms  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  the  record  of  a  singular 
oequest,  a  portion  of  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  "  some  man  or 
woman  of  exemplary  life  and  some  skill  in  physick  "  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  sick  poor  gratis  until  they  could  get  proper 
medical  attendance.  Among  the  women  preference  is  given  to 
the  testator's  kin,  the  clerk's  wife,  the  minister's  wife,  and  the 
vicar's  wife  in  the  order  named,  the  only  provision  being  that  the 
recipient  should  be  "  very  fit — or  as  fit  as  Mrs.  Alford,  the  late 
vicar's  wife." 

The  Dorset  Aisle  has  a  richly  groined  roof  like  those  of  Henry 
VII' s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  King's  College  Chapel  at 
Cambridge,  while  that  of  the  Nave  has  been  painted  blue  with 
gold  stars,  and  by  reason  of  the  juxtaposition  has  a  somewhat 
tawdry  appearance.  The  roof  of  the  Chancel  is  also  painted, 
out  in  more  subdued  colours  and  better  taste.  The  North  Aisle 
lias  a  large  window  representing  the  twelve  apostles,  and  placed 
there  in  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Bishop  Patteson  (see  p.  69). 
The  Bench- ends,  with  15th  century  linen  panels,  are  good. 
The  Font,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  It  is  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  white 
Italian  marbles.  The  raised  tombs  and  effigies  of  Sir  Otho 
Grandisson,  brother  of  the  bishop,  and  Beatrix,  his  wife,  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  nave,  are  more  characteristic  of  their  period 
than  beautiful  in  themselves.  In  striking  contrast  to  them  is  the 
modern  tomb  of  Lady  Coleridge  (d.  1878),  in  the  south  transept — a 
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beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  especially  noticeable  for  its  good  and 
delicately  worked  drapery.  The  whole  south  transept  has  been 
tastefully  restored  by  the  Coleridge  family.  The  bells  are  rung 
and  chimed  from  the  floor  of  this  transept,  and  it  contains  a 
clock  like  that  in  Exeter  Cathedral  (p.  69). 

The  oak  pulpit  was  carved  by  a  native  in  1722.  The  Reredos, 
of  stone  with  mosaic  work,  has  been  restored,  and  behind  it  is  the 
Lady  Chapel,  which  possesses  a  Minstrels'  Gallery.  Notice  the 
oak  seats  and  misereres,  also  the  carving  generally  in  the  church 
and  Lady  Chapel. 

On  either  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  Early  English  Chapel,  the 
northern  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  the  southern  to  St.  Stephen. 
The  latter  has  a  piscina,  and  in  its  vestibule  are  three  well-pre- 
served brasses,  the  oldest  of  which  bears  date  1542.  The  windows 
contain  much  stained  glass  by  Hardman,  Warrington,  Wailes,  etc. 

*  Visitors  to  Ottery  often  extend  their  excursion  to  Cadhay, 
a  fine  Elizabethan  house  in  which  it  is  said  Henry  VIII  once 
slept.    It  is  a  mile  north-west  of  Ottery. 

Sidmouth  to  Beer  (7$  to  8£  m.)  and  Seaton  (9£  to  10  m.).  This  is 
a  very  hilly  route,  and  the  road  misses  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
scenery.  Pedestrians  may  either  cross  Salcombe  Bill  to  Salcombe 
and  thence  drop  to  Weston  Mouth,  or  they  may  reach  the  latter 
place  by  the  shore  at  low  tide — a  tiresome  walk.  The  route  we 
would  recommend  to  those  who  are  going  the  whole  distance  is  to 
ascend  Salcombe  Hill  to  Salcombe  ;  thence  to  drop  through  Duns- 
combe  to  Weston  Mouth  ;  then  to  ascend  again  and  follow  the  cliff 
till  the  path  descends  to  Branscombe  Church  (p.  56).  At  Brans- 
combe  there  are  two  inns,  from  the  farther  of  which  a  direct  route, 
beginning  with  a  footpath  and  continuing  by  a  road,  may  be 
followed  past  the  quarries  (p.  56)  to  Beer,  or  a  circuitous  one,  worth 
the  extra  time,  round  the  rugged  promontory  of  Beer  Head. 

From  Beer  (p.  55)  ascend  the  cliff  again  by  path  from  the  seaward 
end  of  the  village,  up  through  the  Recreation  Ground.  This  takes 
you  over  White  Cliff  and  into  the  carriage-road  just  above  Seaton 
(p.  53),  and  is  described  the  reverse  way,  pp.  55-6. 

Sidmouth  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  6£  m.  on  foot.  (The  road 
goes  considerably  inland  and  is  dull.)  The  coast  part  of  this 
excursion  extends  to  Ladram  Bay,  3  m.  (p.  60)  from  Sidmouth  ; 
and,  again,  for  the  last  half-mile  into  Budleigh  Salterton. 

Cliff-route  all  the  way.  Continue  from  Ladram  Bay  to  Otterton 
Point,  where  a  boat  may  sometimes  be  hailed,  failing  which  turn 
inland  by  the  green  bank  of  the  Otter  to  a  timber-bridge,  whence 
Budleigh  is  reached  in  about  a  mile.    The  whole  distance  is  7  miles. 

From  the  west  end  of  Sidmouth  the  road  strikes  upwards  at 
once  between  high  walls  till,  just  past  a  fantastic  cottage,  a  path 
strikes  to  the  left  and  takes  us  straight  to  the  top  of  Peak  Hill, 
whence  the  view  is  fine,  stretching  as  far  west  as  Dartmoor  and 
the  Haytor  Rocks. 

After  passing  over  Peak  Hill  we  descend,  close  to  the  cliff-edge, 
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to  the  depression  between  Peak  Hill  and  High  Peak — the  former 
runs  inland,  the  latter  rises  abruptly  on  the  coast — and  then, 
leaving  High  Peak  to  our  left,  descend  by  a  lane  to  a  sign-post  at 
a  farm,  \  m.  above  Ladram  (or  Lardrum)  Bay.  [Thence  the  road 
straight  on  leads  in  a  mile  to  Otterton  (inn),  where  the  church  is 
on  a  low  cliff  above  the  Otter.  Near  it  are  a  few  remnants  of 
Otterton  Priory.  The  grounds  of  Bicton  House,  a  seat  of  the 
Rolle  family,  are  across  the  river  from  Otterton.]  The  road 
through  Otterton,  and  thence  (3  m.)  through  East  Budleigh 
(Rolle  Arms)  and  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  is  intolerably  dull  and  often 
dirty,  and  there  is  a  more  pleasant  route,  as  described  below, 
but  East  Budleigh,  once  a  place  of  importance,  now  only  a  quaint 
village  where  thatched  cottages  abound,  is  associated  with  stories 
of  the  Raleigh  and  Rolle  families.  The  list  of  its  Vicars  goes 
back  to  "  Stephen,  1261."  The  first  two  pews  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  middle  aisle  are  the  Raleigh  pews  :  the  first  still  bears 
the  family  arms.  On  the  second,  dated  1537,  they  have  been 
defaced,  possibly  at  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  execution. 
Then  there  is  the  tomb  of  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Walter's  father. 
The  inscription  is  very  curious.  Read  from  inside,  the  letters  are 
upside  down.  Read  from  outside  they  are  reversed  and  the 
inscription  runs  from  right  to  left.  So  far  as  decipherable  it 
reads    Orate  Pro  Aia  j  Johanne  Ralegh  Vxrs  Waltr  \  I  Rale 

Armig  Qve  \  Obiit  O  Die  Mens  Ivnii  An  .    The  subjects 

of  the  carved  pew- ends  are  secular,  a  feature  of  only  one  other 
church  in  England.  On  one  is  a  ship,  on  another  a  woman 
eating  a  banana,  on  others  are  figures  which  may  represent 
Indians.  The  character  of  these  subjects  suggests  that  some  of 
the  carving  was  done  by  sailors.  Parts  of  the  Old  Vicarage,  on 
the  road  to  Hayes  Barton,  may  date  back  to  1485.  It  has  secret 
passages  and  hiding-places.  On  a  window-pane  of  the  old 
parlour  are  the  names  of  the  "  Smuggling  Parsons  " — Matt. 
Mundy  and  Amb.  Stapleton.  Hayes  Barton,  a  mile  west  of  East 
Budleigh,  and  now  a  farmhouse,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  as  attested  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  and  which  is  in 
the  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter.  A  copy  may  be  seen  at 
Hayes  Barton,  and  the  room  in  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  been 
born.    (A  charge  of  Qd.  is  made.    Tea  may  be  obtained.) 

Those  who  prefer  the  alternative  route  will  quit  the  high-road 
for  a  lane,  left,  6  min.  beyond  the  sign-post,  and  go  south-west 
pretty  straight,  by  lane  and  then  by  footpath  over  grass  to  the 
timber-bridge  over  the  Otter.  Then  they  will  turn  seaward  for 
i  m.9  and  then  along  the  shore  for  \  m.  to  Budleigh  Salterton  (p.  81). 
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Baths  (Public),  King's  Alley,  High  Street. 

Boating  at  Exe  Bridge  and  Port  Royal.  On  the  canal,  which  leads  to 
estuary,  one  can  row  for  5  miles  with  only  one  break.  Amateur  Rowing 
Club.— Port  Royal. 

Cabs.  (Horse-drawn). — Not  exceeding  1  mile,  or  for  each  mile  of  whole 
distance,  Is.  3d;  for  any  part  of  a  mile  over  a  completed  number  of 
miles,  9d. ;  not  exceeding  1  hour,  3s.;  for  each  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
first  hour,  8d. ;  for  less  than  15  min.  above  any  completed  periods  of  15  min., 
8d.  Taxis. — not  exceeding  1  mile  or  not  exceeding  15  min.,  Is.  9d.  Afterwards 
or  each  quarter-mile  or  3|  min.,  4<Z.    For  any  less  distance  or  time,  4d. 

Cricket. — County  Ground,  Pennsylvania. 

Distances  (road). — Axminster,  25  ;  Budleigh  Salterton,  15 ;  Crediton,  8 
Cullompton,  12  ;  Dawlish,  12  ;  Dunsford,  6| ;  Exminster,  4  ;  Exmouth,  12 ; 
Honiton,  16 ;  Launceston,  42 ;  London,  179 ;  Moreton  Hampstead,  14 ; 
Newton  Abbot,  18  ;  Okehampton,  23  ;  Plymouth,  43  ;  Sidmouth,  15  ;  Teign- 
mouth,  16  ;  Tiverton,  15  ;  Topsham,  3£  ;  Torquay,  24  ;  Totnes,  24  ;  Two 
Bridges,  22. 

Early  Closing. — Some  establishments  on  Saturdays,  others  on  Wednesdays. 

Excursions. — (By  rail).  Cheap  tickets  are  issued  to  many  places.  See 
current  announcements.  Programme  at  Booking  Office.  By  motor  chars-d- 
bancs.  To  Ladram  Bay,  Teignmouth,  Haldon  Moor,  Drewsteignton  (for  Fingle 
Bridge),  Widecombe,  Lynton,  Lynmouth,  Weston-super-Mare,  Weymouth, 
Dartmoor,  Clovelly  and  Westward  Ho  !,  Ilfracombe  and  Combe  Martin,  etc., 
etc. 

Golf  and  Fishing,  see  pp.  23  and  19. 

Hotels. — New  London,  High  Street,  close  to  Northernhay,  family  hotel ; 
Rougemont,  opposite  Southern  (S.W.)  Station;  Clarence  (quiet),  facing  the 
Cathedral;  Imperial.  Queen's,  Globe,  Bude,  Sidwell  Street,  and  Railway , 
close  to  St.  David's  Station,  are  smaller  houses.    City  (temp.),  Queen  Street. 

Information  Bureau  and  Western  Dist.  Office  of  R.A.C.,  21  Queen  Street. 

Library  and  Museum. — The  Albert  Memorial,  Queen  Street;  Historical 
Museum,  Castle  Street. 

Motor  Omnibuses. — Southern  (S.W.)  Railway  Motor-bus  between  Queen 
Street  Station,  Exeter,  and  Chagford  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays.    Fare,  3s.  3d. 

Motor-buses  also  run  from  'Exeter  vid  Chudleigh  to  Torquay ;  vid  Teign- 
mouth to  Torquay ;  vid  Topsham  to  Exmouth  ;  vid  Crediton  to  Sandf  ord  ; 
vid  Woodbury  to  Exmouth ;  via  Budleigh  Salterton  to  Sidmouth ;  vid 
Clyst  St.  Mary  and  Newton  Poppleford  to  Sidmouth  ;  to  Okehampton  vid 
Whiddon  Down  and  Sticklepath,  also  vid  North  Tawton ;  to  Hatherleigh 
vid  Okehampton ;  to  Tiverton,  vid  Silverton  and  Bickleigh ;  to  Chulm- 
leigh,  to  Moreton  Hampstead,  to  Bidef  ord  vid  Dolton  and  Torrington ; 
to  Cullompton  vid  Broadclyst  and  Bradninch  ;  to  Axminster  and  Lyme  Regis 
vid  Ottery  St.  Mary  and  Honiton,  etc.    See  time  tables. 

Population.— (1921),  59,608. 

Post  Offices. — High  Street  and  Queen  Street.  Weekdays,  8  to  7 ;  Sun- 
days, 8.30  to  10  a.m.  Telegraph  Office  always  open  except  from  midnight 
to  7  a.m.,  and  Sundays  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  But  telegrams  can  at  all  times 
be  sent  from  St.  David's  Railway  Station. 

Railway  Stations. — St.  David's,  G.W.R.  and  Southern  (S.W.)  Rly.,  north-west 
of  the  city,  20  to  25  min.  walk  from  the  Cathedral.  Take  footpath  opposite 
station  (see  Plan)  and  then  turn  to  the  right  and  keep  straight  on  to  the  centre 
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of  the  city.  Queen  Street,  Southern  (S.W.)  Ely.  only,  close  to  the  Castle  and  the 
walks  of  Northernhay.  From  it  Queen  Street  (in  which  on  the  left  is  the 
Museum)  leads  direct  to  High  Street,  and  the  Cathedral,  7  to  8  min.  St.  Thomas 
(local  S.  Devon  traffic)  across  the  Exe,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city. 
Trams  connect  all  three. 

N.B. — Passengers  from  the  east  by  the  South-Western  line,  who  wish  to 
spend  a  few  hours  en  route  for  South  Devon  by  the  G.W.B,.,  should  leave  the 
train  at  St.  David's  Station  :  those  going  west  by  the  South  Western,  at  Queen 
Street  Station. 

Tramways. — St.  David's  to  Queen's  Street,  High  Street  to  St.  Thomas  and 
Dunsford  Gate  (S.W.),  and  Heavitree  (E.),  and  Pinhoe  Road  (N.E.). 

Theatre  in  Longbrook  Street ;    Hippodrome ;  Civic  Hall,  Queen  Street ; 

several  Cinemas. 

Exeter,  though  exceeded  in  population  by  Plymouth,  still  keeps 
its  ancient  position  as  capital  of  the  shire.  The  city  proper 
stands  on  a  peninsular  hill  rising  sharply  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Exe,  nearly  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  Since  the  16th  century 
its  sea-traffic  has  reached  the  city  by  a  canal  which  runs  from 
near  Starcross  to  just  below  Exe  Bridge.  To  the  east,  south- 
east and  north-west  the  modern  city  has  extended  beyond  the 
walls  (see  plan)  which  still  exist  in  parts,  but  all  the  city  gates 
have  disappeared. 

History  of  the  City.  Exeter  "the  Camp  on  the  Exe"  or  "water," 
is  confessedly  the  capital  of  the  West,  a  distinction  ^hat  has  be- 
longed to  it  from  very  early  times.  That  it  was  a  British  strong- 
hold before  the  Roman  Conquest  is  certain,  and  under  the  Romans 
it  was  strengthened,  and  became  an  important  depot  of  trade. 
JEthelstan  rebuilt  its  walls  with  "  square  stones  "  about  926,  and 
the  course  of  these  differed  little,  probably,  from  that  of  the 
existing  walls. 

Of  its  long  and  eventful  history  since  then,  the  briefest  outline 
must  suffice.  In  1003  the  Danes  successfully  attacked  the  city, 
and  did  serious  damage  (they  had  failed  in  their  efforts  two  years 
previously),  but  the  walls  were  soon  increased  in  strength,  and  about 
1050  the  Bishop's  see,  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Crediton,  was 
removed  for  safety's  sake  to  Exeter.  Gytha,  Harold's  mother,  for 
two  years  after  the  battle  of  Hastings  held  the  city,  but  in  1068  it 
submitted  to  William,  who  built  the  castle  on  Rougemont.  In  1112 
the  Norman  Cathedral,  of  which  the  transept-towers  are  still  stand- 
ing, was  begun.  Stephen,  in  1137,  besieged  and  took  the  castle 
from  the  partisans  of  Matilda,  who,  however,  avenged  themselves 
by  burning  a  great  part  of  the  Cathedral.  Thence  onward,  except 
a  visitation  of  the  "  Black  Death,"  in  1349,  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  Cathedral  at  intervals  during  the  13th  and  14th  century, 
nothing  calls  for  notice  till  the  period  of  the  dreary  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Exeter  adhered  to  the  latter 
party,  and  in  1649  underwent  a  short  and  unsuccessful  siege.  In 
1497  it  was  attacked  by  Perkin  Warbeck  with  a  like  result.  At  the 
"  rising  of  the  West  "  against  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Liturgy  (first  used  on  Whit-Sunday,  1549),  Blackaller,  the  Mayor, 
in  spite  of  divided  counsels,  gallantly  held  out  against  the  rebels 
until  relieved  by  Lord  Russell.  Twice  during  the  Civil  War  did  the 
city,  which  favoured  the  side  of  the  King,  change  hands.  In 
1643  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  in  1646  retaken  by  Fair- 
fax. Since  this,  the  last  of  its  many  sieges,  the  history  of  the  city 
has  been  uneventful. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Services  :  7.45,  10.30  a.m. ;  3  p.m.  Sunday,  7.45,  9.15  (military),  10.30 
a.m. ;  3  and  7  p.m.    Admission  to  choir  at  other  times,  6d. 

Dimensions  :  Total  length,  408  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave,  40  ft. ;  of  choir,  34  ft. ; 
across  transepts  from  north  to  south,  140  ft.  Height  of  roof,  68  ft. ;  towers, 
145  ft. 

The  garden  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  can  generally  be  seen  on  weekdays  by 
presenting  visiting  card  at  the  lodge. 

The  Cathedral  stands  just  off  the  High  Street,  in  the  quarter 
between  that  thoroughfare  and  South  Street.  The  Close,  known 
as  Cathedral  Yard,  can  be  entered  from  either  of  these.  On  the 
north  green,  facing  St.  Martin's  Church,  is  a  seated  statue  of 
"  Judicious  "  Richard  Hooker  (1553-1600)  by  Drury. 

Down  to  1050,  when  it  was  transferred  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  Exeter,  the  bishop's  seat  was  at  Crediton.  Of  the  monastic 
church  that  at  first  did  duty  as  a  Cathedral  nothing  remains,  and 
the  transept-towers  (Norman)  are  the  only  portions  preserved  of 
the  building  which  early  in  the  12th  century  began  to  succeed  it. 
Next  in  age  (late  13th  century)  to  these  towers  is  the  Lady  Chapel, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral,  with  the  exception  of  the  West 
Front,  was  completed  by  1351. 

The  Exterior.  The  style,  Geometrical,  is  nowhere  seen  to 
better  advantage.  The  west  front,  "  not  the  last  part  finished, 
is  the  least  satisfactory  .  .  .  the  gable  is  thrown  into  insignificance 
by  the  battlement  carried  in  front  of  it,  and  continued  along  the 
sloping  tops  of  a  piece  of  wall  on  each  side  of  it."  The  screen 
with  its  sixty-eight  statues  was  added  by  Bishop  Brantingham 
(d.  1394).  The  niches  on  either  side  of  the  west  window  contain 
statues  of  ^Ethelstan  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  rest  are 
too  weather-worn  to  be  identified,  but  they  are  named  in  the 
Davy  MS.,  according  to  which,  in  the  top  row,  commencing  from 
the  south  side,  are  the  following  :  1-6,  Wessex  kings  ;  9,  King 
Ethelbert ;  10,  St.  Augustine  ;  14,  St.  James  the  Less  (modern 
imitation  by  Stevens)  ;  7,  Athelstan  ;  29,  Noah  ;  32,  Gideon  ; 
34,  Samson  ;  35,  Samuel.  Lower  row  (from  north) — 1,  Canute  ; 
over  north  door,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Discipline  ;  7,  Edward  II ; 
8,  Henry  III ;  15,  William  I  (by  Stevens)  ;  24,  Black  Prince  ; 
25,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon ;  29,  Alfred,  etc.  The  best  general 
views  of  the  Cathedral  are  from  the  north  side  of  the  yard,  near 
the  Clarence  Hotel,  or  from  the  Bishop's  Palace  Garden. 

The  Interior.  As  we  enter  by  the  north-west  door,  the  delicate 
lines  of  the  clustered  pillars  and  many-membered  arches,  together 
with  the  rich  vaulting  of  the  long  and  unbroken  roof,  are  very 
beautiful.  There  is  no  triforium,  but  a  lofty  clerestory,  under- 
neath which  is  a  small  arcade,  but  no  passage.  The  corbels  of 
the  vaulting  shafts,  though  somewhat  shapeless,  are  exquisitely 
carved.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  projects  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery,  a  fine  example  of  an  unusual  feature  in  English  churches. 
Notice  the  sculptures  of  angels  playing  musical  instruments  on 
its  front.    The  windows  of  the  nave  aisles  (opposite  ones  alike) 
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REFERENCE  TO  PLAN. 

.  Nave  and  Aisles. 
Consistory  Court. 
North  Porch. 

North  or  St.  Peter's  Tower. 
,  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 
.  South  or  St.  John's  Tower. 
St.    John    the  Baptist's 

Chapel. 
Chapter  House. 
Choir  and  Aisles. 
St.  Andrew's  Chapel. 
St.  James's  Chapel. 
,  St.  George's  Chapel. 
St.  Saviour's  Chapel. 
St.     Mary  Magdalene's 

Chapel. 
St.  Gabriel's  Chapel. 
Lady  Chapel. 
,  St.  Radegunde's  Chapel. 
St.  Edmund's  Chapel. 
Cloisters,     with  Library 
over. 


MONUMENTS. 

Hugh  Courtenay. 
Bishop  Leofiic. 
William  Sylke. 
Bishop  Lacy. 
Bishop  Stapledon. 
Sir  John  Speke,  Knight. 
Hugh  Oldham. 
Simon  d' Apulia. 
Bartholomew. 
Peter  Quivil. 
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show  great  variety  of  tracery.  The  glass  of  the  great  west  window 
portrays  the  history  of  the  see  from  Leof ric  to  our  own  time,  and 
is  a  memorial  to  Archbishop  Temple,  sometime  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
On  the  north  wall,  near  the  west  entrance,  is  a  memorial  of  the 
Great  War.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Edmund:  the  font  in  it  is  a  copy  of  one  at  Beverley. 
Note,  above  the  north-west  porch,  the  window  and  tablet  to 
Blackmore,  the  novelist,  and  the  Lucknow  Memorial  hard  by. 
A  font  originally  provided  for  the  baptism  of  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Charles  I  (see  p.  75),  born  at  Exeter  in  1644,  is  in  the  south 
aisle  ;  the  fourth  window  is  a  memorial  to  the  men  of  Devon  who 
fell  in  the  Boer  War.  On  the  south  of  the  principal  doorway  was 
the  small  Chapel  of  St.  Radegunde,  converted  into  a  chantry  by 
Bishop  Grandisson  (d.  1369).  The  Nave  has  been  fitted  up  for 
service,  and  the  carved  stone  pulpit,  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Patte- 
son,  killed  on  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  in  1871,  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  saintly  hero  it  commemorates  and  of  the  church 
in  which  it  stands.  The  front  panel  represents  friendly  savages 
caring  for  his  corpse,  and  the  side  panels,  scenes  in  the  lives  of 
St.  Alban  and  St.  Boniface.  The  grave  of  Bishop  Brantingham 
is  close  by.  The  transepts  were  formed  by  Bishop  Quivil  out 
of  the  Norman  towers.  Notice  the  projecting  galleries  and  the 
beautiful  windows  (1294-5).  In  the  North  Transept  are  the  Sylke 
Chantry,  a  statue  of  James  Northcote  (d.  1831)  by  Chantrey, 
and  a  curious  13th-century  Ptolemaic  astronomical  clock.  Also 
the  Women's  Window,  given  by  women  of  Devonshire.  The 
seven  centre  lights  represent  Miriam,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Israelitish 
Maid,  Virgin  at  Cana,  Lydia,  Eunice  with  Timothy,  and 
Dorcas.  [The  north  tower  is  ascended  from  here.  It  contains 
the  bell,  Great  Peter,  6  tons  (1484),  and  the  view  from  the  tower 
is  worth  seeing.]  Opening  from  the  east  side  of  this  transept  is 
St.  PauVs  Chapel,  now  a  vestry.  In  the  South  Transept  the 
principal  item  of  interest  is  the  restored  monument  of  Hugh 
Courtenay,  second  Earl  of  Devon  (d.  1377),  and  Margaret,  his 
wife.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  position  from  a  chantry 
in  the  second  bay,  from  the  east,  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 
Others  are  the  reputed  tomb  of  Leof  ric  on  east  wall,  Bishop  John 
(d.  1191)  on  south  side,  a  mural  tablet  to  Sir  Peter  Carew,  and  an 
Elizabethan  monument  to  Sir  John  Gilbert,  half-brother  to 
Raleigh.  Approached  from  the  south-west  corner  of  this  transept 
is  the  Early  English  and  Perpendicular  Chapter  House  (note  the 
ceiling),  in  which  from  1822  to  1888  was  kept  the  Cathedral 
library,  now  in  a  room  over  the  cloisters.  The  Library  contains 
between  15,000  and  16,000  volumes  and  MSS.  Amongst  the 
special  treasures  are  the  "  Liber  Exoniensis,"  bequeathed  by 
Leofric ;  Exon  Domesday ;  Old  Charters  of  Leofric,  Ethelred, 
Canute,  and  Athelstan ;  a  13th-century  Missal ;  a  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  a  copy  of  the  sealed  Prayer  Book  of 
1661.  These  can  be  viewed  by  special  permission  of  the  librarian. 
Between  the  transept  and  the  Chapter  House  is  the  small  Chapel 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1224r-44).  The  choir  is  divided  from  the  nave 
by  a  stone  screen  of  three  arches,  the  work  of  Bishop  Stapledon 
(d.  1326),  and  is  very  beautiful.  The  two  side  arches,  lightening 
the  whole,  were  pierced  at  the  restoration  of  1870-7.  The  screen 
carries  the  organ  (Willis)  erected  in  1891  in  the  old  case,  1665. 
The  painted  panels  represent :  1.  Creation.  2.  Birth  of  Eve.  3. 
Flood.  4.  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  5.  Destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple. 6.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  7.  Angel  and  Zacharias.  8. 
Adoration  by  Shepherds.  9.  Baptism  of  Jesus.  10.  Burial. 
11.  Resurrection.  12.  Ascension.  13.  Pentecost  (artist 
unknown). 

The  Choir  (like  most  of  the  church,  from  Bishop  Quivil's 
designs)  was  built  by  Bishop  Bytton,  1292-1307.  Notice  the 
arch  next  the  screen  on  either  side,  inserted  apparently  in  the 
original  Norman  masonry.  The  roof  and  the  corbels  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  are  like  those  of  the  nave,  but  of  more  elaborate 
workmanship.  Incorporated  with  the  modern  Stalls  are  Early 
English  misereres,  the  work  of  Bishop  Bruere  (d.  1244).  These 
exhibit  on  south  side,  tabor  and  pipe  player,  lion  and  dragon, 
knight  in  boat  drawn  by  a  swan,  and  a  centaur.  On  north  side, 
putting  the  weight,  mermaid  and  merman,  mermaid  with  fish, 
and  elephant  (rare),  etc.  The  Bishop's  Throne  dates  from 
1326,  is  57  feet  in  height  and  magnificently  carved.  This 
throne  is  put  together  without  nails,  and  owes  its  preservation 
from  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  Puritans  to  this  peculiarity, 
which  enabled  it  to  be  readily  taken  down  and  removed  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  stone  sedilia,  27  feet  high,  also  the  work  of 
Bishop  Stapledon,  are  exceedingly  fine ;  notice  the  head  of  a 
bishop  over  the  middle  seat,  and  those  of  a  king  and  queen  over 
the  seat  on  either  side.  The  Reredos  is  a  very  rich  modern  work  in 
alabaster,  and  jewelled,  with  its  central  portion  representing 
the  Ascension.  Certain  of  the  figures  upon  it,  and  especially  the 
representation  of  the  Ascension,  gave  rise  to  litigation,  the 
object  of  the  promoters  being  the  removal  of  the  reredos  or  its 
mutilation.  A  superb  piece  of  jewelled  needlework  was  designed 
by  Sir  G.  Scott  as  a  covering  to  the  table,  but  is  not  commonly 
used. 

The  East  Window,  the  only  one  in  the  Cathedral  not  Decorated, 
had  Perpendicular  tracery  inserted  in  1391.  The  glass  in  part 
belonged  to  the  earlier  window — viz.  :  the  three  central  figures — 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Isaiah — in  the  top  row,  and  the  three 
outermost  at  each  end  of  the  bottom  row,  which  are  assigned 
to  Bishop  Grandisson.  The  only  monuments  in  the  choir  that 
need  be  mentioned  are  those  of  Bishop  Marshall  and  Bishop 
Stapledon  (see Plan).  Both  are  on  the  north  side.  Bishop  Marshall 
(d.  1206)  completed  the  Norman  Cathedral  begun  by  Bishop 
Warelwast  in  1112.  Bishop  Stapledon,  the  founder  (1314)  of 
Stapledon  Hall,  now  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  was  murdered  in 
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London,  in  1326,  by  the  partisans  of  Queen  Isabella.  Bishop 
Lacey  (d.  1455),  whose  skeleton  figure  is  in  the  North  Choir  aisle. 
Bishop  Bruere  (d.  1244),  a  slab  in  centre,  and  a  similar  one  at  the 
rails  to  Bishop  Bytton  (d.  1307).  The  alabaster  pulpit  in  the 
choir  is  modern. 

The  Choir-aisles,  Chapels,  Retro-choir  and  Lady  Chapel.  Enter- 
ing the  south  choir  aisle  from  the  south  transept,  we  have  imme- 
diately to  our  right  a  fine  monument  to  Bishop  Weston  (d.  1741). 
Then  we  pass  the  vestry  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Cotton  (d.  1621), 
and  reach  St.  James's  Chapel,  built  by  Bishop  Bronescombe 
(1257-80),  with  two  13th-century  east  windows,  and  the  14th- 
century  monument  to  Bishop  Leofric  (1050-73),  the  first  bishop 
of  Exeter  (see  p.  69).  Under  the  next  window  is  a  Flaxman 
monument  to  Colonel  Simcoe  (1806).  Passing  on  the  left  two 
effigies,  the  first  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  (about  1301),  the 
second  that  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  (1322),  we  come  to  the  fine 
brass  of  Sir  Peter  de  Courtenay  (1409),  standard-bearer  to  Edward 
III,  and  then  reach  the  enriched  Bishop  Oldham's  Chantry  (or  St. 
Saviour's  Chapel),  containing  the  bishop's  tomb  with  effigy. 
Notice  the  ancient  reredos  representing — 1.  Annunciation.  2. 
Adoration.  3.  Crucifixion.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  St.  Gabriel's 
Chapel,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Bronescombe  (d.  1280),  whose  fine 
monument — effigy  is  contemporary,  rest  is  15th  century — 
adjoins  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  south  window  in  this  chapel  is 
of  15th-century  grisaille  work.  On  the  east  wall  of  the  ambulatory 
are  two  Jacobean  monuments — south  to  Jacob  Raillard  (1692), 
and  north,  Jno.  Bidgood  (1690). 

The  Lady  Chapel  (1280-91),  of  three  bays,  was  begun  by 
Bishop  Bronescombe,  and  finished  by  Bishop  Quivil,  whose 
grave  is  marked  by  a  slab.  No  part  of  the  Cathedral  has  benefited 
more  by  the  modern  restoration.  Under  the  arches,  communi- 
cating with  the  chapels  of  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
are  the  fine  tombs  (south)  of  Bishop  Bronescombe,  and  (north) 
of  Bishop  Stafford  (d.  1419).  Other  monuments  are,  on  the 
south  side,  Bishop  Simon  of  Apulia  (d.  1223),  Bishop  Bartholomew 
(d.  1184),  both  of  which  are  of  much  interest.  On  the  north  side 
are  those  of  Sir  John  Dodderidge  (d.  1628)  and  Lady  Dodderidge 
(1614).  The  beautiful  east  window,  as  well  as  the  side  ones,  has 
been  filled  with  good  modern  glass.  The  restored  reredos  is  in 
part  of  the  14th  century,  the  central  subject  being  "  The  Nativity." 
The  bosses  in  the  vaulting  are  beautiful.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  (by  Bishop  Marshall,  1194-1206,  but  remodelled  by 
Bishop  Quivil)  is  of  much  the  same  date  as  the  Lady  Chapel, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Perpendicular  screen  dividing  it  from 
the  north  aisle.  It  contains  the  fine  monument  of  Sir  Gawain 
Carew,  his  wife,  and  his  nephew,  Sir  Peter  Carew  (d.  1575),  and 
on  the  floor  is  a  brass  to  Canon  Langton  (1413).  Adjoining  this 
chapel  on  the  north-west  is  the  Speke  Chantry  (or  St.  George's 
Chapel),  1517,  an  enriched  Late  Perpendicular  work,  containing 
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his  effigy.  Just  beyond  it,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  effigy  of 
Richard  de  Stapledon  (1326),  brother  of  the  bishop  ;  under  the 
second  window  in  this  North  Choir  aisle  is  the  Memento  of  Morta- 
lity figure  (Bishop  Lacey)  ;  and  then,  on  the  same  side,  corre- 
sponding to  the  chapel  of  St.  James  already  described,  is  that  of 
St.  Andrew  (1257-80),  with  the  exchequer  room  above  it. 
Then  a  tablet  to  Henry  Seymour  (1817),  and  the  monument 
with  effigy  of  Bishop  Valentine  Cary  (d.  1626). 

The  Devon  War  Memorial,  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  was  unveiled 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  May,  1921.  It  was  designed 
by  Sir  E.  Luytens. 

Before  leaving  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  Palace  Gardens  (admission  generally  by  presenting 
visiting  card  at  the  Lodge),  and  various  places  of  interest  around 
the  Close  (or  Yard,  as  it  is  called),  which  was  formerly  the  burial- 
ground,  and  had  seven  gates.  The  Bishop's  Palace  dates  from 
1381,  and  has  a  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  also  a  fine  oriel  window, 
introduced  by  Bishop  Phillpotts  from  a  house  at  the  back  of  the 
Globe,  and  a  beautiful  chimney-piece  erected  by  Bishop  Courtenay, 
1479.  Returning  from  the  gardens,  the  Deanery  is  in  front  of 
us  (see  Plan).  Turn  left  down  Bear  Street,  pass  new  Roman 
Catholic  church,  then  right  up  South  Street  to  the  Col- 
lege Hall  (open  free,  key  at  Chudley's  next  door.  Turn 
key  twice).  This  was  erected  1388  by  Bishop  Brantyngham 
for  the  use  of  the  vicar's  choral.  The  panelled  hall  was  rebuilt  by 
John  Ryse  in  the  15th  century.  This  contains  portraits  of  the 
Bishops  from  Leofric  to  Temple.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archeeological  Society.  A  little 
farther  turn  into  the  Close  again,  past  Globe  Hotel,  an  old  hostelry 
built  over  the  Roman  Road  (Ickneild  Way).  At  St.  Mary  Major 
Church  (rebuilt)  note  carving  inside  the  tower  on  west  side. 
Raleigh's  father  and  mother  were  buried  here.  Turning  north 
(to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Globe),  we  can  visit  St.  Petrock's 
Church  (High  Street),  which  probably  existed  in  1066.  There  are 
some  interesting  mural  monuments ;  note  the  one  representing 
"  Angels."  Returning  to  the  Close  we  go  across  to  north-east 
corner  to  St.  Martin's  (keys  at  Worth's  next  door).  The  tower 
dates  from  1675.  Note  also  the  font,  with  its  unique  "  lip  "  for 
holy  oil.  Fine  Perpendicular  window,  quaint  east  end,  and 
monument  with  epitaph  to  Elizabeth  Butler  (1644).  Worth's, 
formerly  Mol's  Coffee  House  (opened  by  Mol  in  1596),  should  be 
visited  to  see  the  finely  panelled  first  floor  room,  the  unique  and 
beautiful  ceiling,  and  the  windows  which  are  in  the  form  of  the 
stern  of  an  old  battleship.  They  contain  200  panes.  To  the  right 
of  Worth's,  under  a  Tudor  arch  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Cathedral,  is  the  Law  Library,  with  fine  open  Per- 
pendicular timber  roof  (note  the  carved  angels,  lions,  etc.,  used  as 
corbels).  Next  to  it  is  the  Choristers'  School.  Then  comes  a 
fine  archway  opening  into  the  Court  of  the  Gate  House,  the 
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residence  of  the  Suffragan  Bishop.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  old  Exeter. 
Over  the  wicket-gate  are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Cotton  (Jacobean). 
The  premises  originally  belonged  to  some  religious  body,  for  there 
are  remains  of  a  refectory  and  a  chapel,  with  14th-century 
windows.  Farther  to  the  right  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Close  is  the  Abbot's  Lodge,  the  old  town  residence  of  the  Abbots 
of  Buckfast.  Immediately  over  the  porch  are  the  Rodd  Arms, 
with  the  motto,  "  Vincit  Veritas  "  ;  above  is  a  curious  sundial, 
and  then  a  bust  of  Queen  Bess.  Return  to  St.  Martin's,  and  there 
turn  right  into  Catherine  Street.  Here  is  the  Country  House  Inn, 
which  preserves  some  ancient  (12th  century  ?)  features — a  massive 
pillar  and  stone  arches  in  the  upstairs  rooms  and  over  the  bar. 
It  boasts  a  five-gallon  punch-bowl.  Adjoining  is  the  Church 
Army  Labour  Home,  formerly  almshouses,  containing  a  St, 
Catherine's  Chapel  (bell,  font,  stoup,  etc.),  thought  to  be  the 
chapel  of  the  monks  who  formerly  resided  where  Mol's  House  is. 
In  Bedford  Circus  there  is  a  statue  to  William,  Earl  of  Devon  ; 
we  keep  straight  across,  however,  and  turn  up  left  into  Bampf ylde 
Street.  Here,  on  left,  is  Bampfylde  House  (1590-4).  Formerly 
the  house  of  Sir  Amyas  Bampfylde  (Lord  Poltimore),  now  offices, 
and  contains  fine  ceilings,  stained  glass,  panelled  room,  and  good 
fireplace  (dated). 

We  now  come  out  into  the  High  Street,  and  cross  over  diagon- 
ally left  to  St.  Laurence's  Church,  12th  century,  with  small  statue 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  (once  on  a  city  conduit)  over  the  porch.  It 
contains  a  fine  carved  screen,  and  three  old  stalls.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Baths  are  up  King's  Alley  a  little  farther  down 
the  street,  but  we  turn  left  and  up  Castle  Street,  where,  on  the 
left,  are  the  Historical  Museum  (free)  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Rougemont  (open  daily  to  dusk),  which  for  so  many  years  were 
in  private  hands,  but  were  in  1913  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
for  £7,000,  and  are  now  beautifully  laid  out.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  is  the  entrance  square  of  the  Castle,  in  which  a  statue  of 
Hugh,  Earl  Fortescue,  is  in  front  of  the  County  Assize  Courts. 

The  remains  of  the  old  castle  date  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  besieged  in  Stephen's  reign  (1140),  being 
defended  by  Baldwin  de  Redvers.  Richard  III  visited  it  in  1483, 
(referred  to  in  Shakespeare,  Richard  III,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  2).  It  sur- 
rendered to  Fairfax  in  April  1646,  who  demolished  most  of  it,  and 
ruin  and  decay  set  in. 

Near  the  castle  fosse  is  an  entrance  to  the  subterranean  passages 
which  connect  with  various  cellars  in  the  city  and  are  said  to  connect 
Rougemont  Castle  with  the  Cathedral,  but  they  have  never  been 
completely  explored  and  their  original  purpose  is  unknown. 

Returning  into  High  Street,  cross  over  and  turn  left,  passing 
the  Post  Office  and  a  good  Arcade,  where  stood  the  East  Gate, 
the  site  being  marked  by  a  tablet  opposite  (on  Rowe's) ; 
above  is  a  Tudor  statue  of  Henry  VII,  on  a  pedestal  bearing 
the  then  royal  arms,  and  which  previously  stood  over  the  gate. 
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While  at  the  site  of  the  East  Gate  note  (1)  that  High  Street  is 
continued  by  Sidwell  Street,  from  which  a  turning  on  the  left 
leads  to  St.  Sidwell's  Church.  There  was  probably  a  church  here 
in  very  early  times,  it  being  mentioned  first  in  1222.  In  1437 
it  was  rebuilt,  but  it  has  been  much  restored  in  later  times  ;  the 
pillars  of  1437,  however,  are  retained.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
father  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  in  1549.  The  Church  has  an 
interesting  font,  fine  reredos,  and  many  stained-glass  windows. 

(2)  On  one  side  of  the  London  Hotel,  nearly  opposite  the 
Arcade,  is  Longbrook  Street,  which  leads  to  Pennsylvania  Hill 
(view)  and  the  Golf  Links  (see  p.  23).  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hotel  is  Northernhay  Place,  leading  to  Exeter's  lovely  Park, 
called  Northernhay,  which  lies  between  the  castle  and  the  railway, 
and  dates  as  a  recreation  spot  from  1612.  Just  inside  is  a  piece 
of  bronze  sculpture  (by  Stephens,  R.A.)  called  the  "Deer- 
slayer,"  presented  by  the  sculptor's  admirers  as  a  masterpiece  in 
1895.  Next  we  come  to  a  sculpture  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  (1887). 
Beyond  this  shady  walk  with  its  cosy  seats,  turn  to  the  left,  and 
above  a  grotto  is  seen  the  National  Memorial  (1895)  to  Sir  John 
Bucknill  (founder  of  the  Volunteer  movement)  by  the  native 
sculptor  Hems.  Opposite  this  is  the  bandstand  ;  farther  on  a 
monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  A  eland  (d.  1871),  and  beyond  this 
one  to  John  Dinham,  philanthropist  and  founder  of  the  excellent 
institution  on  Mount  Dinham  (see  p.  77).  The  walk  ends  in 
Queen  Street,  opposite  the  Dispensary  and  the  Rougemont  Hotel, 
the  entrance  to  the  Southern  Rly.  Station  being  down  to  the  right. 

We  turn  left,  and  presently  come  to  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial. 
The  museum  is  open  free,  10  to  dusk,  except  Thursdays  ;  public 
library,  daily  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  except  Sunday  and  after  1  p.m. 
on  Wednesday.  This  is  a  building  of  which  the  city  is  justly 
proud,  as  it  grew  out  of  a  small  natural  history  collection  and  art 
class  into  an  establishment  of  county  importance.  A  new  college 
building  was  opened  in  1911. 

The  Public  Library,  (68,000" vols.),  on  left  of  entrance  hall,  in- 
cludes Reference  and  Lending  sections  and  some  valuable  MSS.  and 
books  on  Devon  topography. 

The  Museum  contains  fine  natural  history,  geological,  anti- 
quarian, and  economic  collections,  notably  the  Linter  collection  of 
shells  ;  Honiton  lace  ;  Sladen  collection  of  Echinoderms  ;  j  the 
Champernowne  fossils  ;   Devon  fishes,  etc. 

The  Art  Gallery  is  a  small  collection,  but  embraces  pictures  by 
Reynolds,  Opie,  Turner,  Cooper,  Herkomer,  Stacy  Marks,  etc. 

The  College  is  now  incorporated  as  the  University  College  of  the 
South-West  of  England,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  Univer- 
sity Institutions  in  receipt  of  Government  grants.  It  is  affiliated 
to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Special  Board  for  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  as  a  Provincial  Medical  School. 
There  are  Hostels  for  women  and  for  men  and  entrance  scholarships 
tenable  normally  for  three  years. 

Close  at  hand  in  Queen  Street  is  the  Civic  Hall,  opened  June,  1923. 
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Opposite  the  Museum  is  the  Official  Information  Bureau, 
Returning,  we  cross  Queen  Street  and  turn  down  Paul  Street 
beside  the  Higher  Market.  Then  up  St.  Pancras  Lane  (left) 
to  St.  Pancras  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Pancrasius,  a  British 
saint.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  foundation  in  Exeter  (apply 
Mr.  Algar,  ironmonger,  Waterbeer  Street).  After  years  of 
neglect,  the  Church  was  reopened  after  restoration,  1889. 

The  earliest  windows  are  Early  English,  one  corbel  probably 
Saxon.  At  the  east  end  are  a  single,  double,  and  triple  light  under 
a  Norman  arch,  and  in  the  south-east  corner  an  early  13th-century 
piscina.  Other  objects  are — the  Norman  pellet-moulded  font,  the 
stoup  at  entrance,  rood  loft  stairs,  and  the  wagon  nave  roof. 

Farther  up  the  lane  are  the  Police  Courts,  which  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Prcetorium.  In  digging  foundations  for  these 
courts,  parts  of  Roman  pavements  were  found,  and,  in  fact, 
some  of  them  form  part  of  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

By  entering  Waterbeer  Street  (alongside  Police  Courts),  and 
then  going  right,  we  shall  find  on  the  left  a  narrow  thoroughfare 
by  which  we  can  come  out  into  the  High  Street.  To  the  left  is 
the  Guildhall  (open  daily,  free,  9.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.).  Erected  in 
1330  and  largely  rebuilt  about  a  century  later,  it  is  probably 
the  oldest  municipal  building  in  the  kingdom.  Originally  the 
front  portion  was  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  SS.  George  and  John 
the  Baptist.  At  the  Reformation  the  daily  services  were  dis- 
continued, and  in  1593  the  chapel  was  replaced  by  the  quaint 
portico  which  projects  across  the  footway. 

Worthy  of  notice  is  the  well -carved  massive  entrance  door.  The 
Hall,  or  Council  Chamber  (1464),  is  a  handsome  room  measuring 
63  feet  by  25  feet.  In  it  should  be  noticed  the  interesting  roof, 
the  Mayor's  Chair  (1697),  the  window  behind  it  bearing  the  royal 
and  city  arms  and  those  of  mayors  and  sheriffs.  The  city  motto, 
"  Semper  Fidelis,"  was  granted  by  Elizabeth.  The  fine  portraits 
which  adorn  the  walls  above  the  restored  wainscotting  include 
General  Monk  and  the  Princess  Henrietta  (born  in  Exeter,  1644)  by 
Lely,  and  several  by  Hudson  (d.  1779),  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
masters.  Above,  at  one  end,  is  a  gallery,  and  over  the  hall  hang 
the  colours  of  the  Exeter  Guards  and  the  City  of  Exeter  Volunteers. 
The  City  Banner  is  also  displayed,  and  there  are  the  flags  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  presented  to  the  city 
by  Dominion  troops.  On  the  stairs  is  a  case  containing  the  City- 
Regalia,  including  the  swords  of  King  Edward  IV  and  Henry  VII, 
given  to  the  mayor  in  1473  and  1497,  maces,  chains,  and  cap  of 
maintenance  (Henry  VII),  charters,  and  loving  cup.  Over  the 
portico  is  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  containing  portraits  of  worthies 
and  benefactors,  etc.,  and  a  mantelpiece  made  of  lava  brought 
from  Poltimore,  3£  miles  north-east  of  the  City, 

From  the  Guildhall  turn  right.  At  the  crossways  of  North  and 
South  Streets  once  stood  the  city  conduit.  Over  Hepworth's. 
shop  at  the  north-east  corner  is  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  treading  on 
Paganism.  Just  below,  on  left,  in  Fore  Street  (Nos.  78  and  79) 
are  two  remarkably  fine  old  houses.    Opposite  the  Lower  Market 
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(butchers  and  corn),  we  turn  up  to  St.  Mary  Arches  Church,  of 

Norman  architecture  and  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Inside  the 
south  door  are  the  Royal  Arms,  with  the  well-carved  letters, 
G.D.G.R.  Notice  that  the  nave  is  Norman  ;  note,  too,  the 
curious  dormer  windows.  The  altar  back,  rails,  and  table  are 
Jacobean ;  the  monuments  on  the  walls  are  also  of  interest. 
Wesley  preached  here  on  November  25,  1739. 

Returning  to  High  Street,  and  continuing  down-hill,  we  come 
to  St.  Olave's  Church.  It  was  restored  1875,  but  was  built  by 
Gytha,  mother  of  Harold,  and  belonged  to  Battle  Abbey  (Sussex). 
Behind  the  pulpit  is  a  curious  sculpture  of  "  The  Scourging." 
Up  the  Mint  is  St.  Nicholas'  Priory  (remains),  purchased  by  the 
"City.  It  is  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Open,  except  -first  Wednes- 
day in  every  month,  10  to  1  and  2  to  5.30  (4  in  winter).  Admission, 
6d.  Lower  down  is  Tucker's  Hall  (open  noon  to  1  p.m.,  Tuesday 
and  Friday),  once  held  exclusively  by  the  trades  of  weavers, 
fullers,  and  shearmen,  chartered  in  1490.  Several  corporation 
•charities  are  now  dispensed  here.  It  contains  some  fine  panelling 
and  a  1638  fire-place. 

At  the  foot  of  the  street  is  the  Exe  Bridge,  erected  in  1904  at 
a  cost  of  £30,000,  which  connects  the  city  with  the  suburb  of 
St.  Thomas  (station  on  G.W.R.).  The  church,  a  little  farther  on 
left,  was  mentioned  in  1222  as  being  "  without  the  walls."  The 
"  Barley  "  pew  and  the  fine  monument  (by  Bacon)  in  the  chancel 
-should  be  noticed.  The  vicar,  in  1549,  was  hanged  from  the 
tower  for  his  participation  in  the  insurrection.  The  road  leads 
on  to  Alphington  (1J  m.),  where  the  church  has  a  fine  Norman 
font. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Charles  Dickens  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  city,  for  it  was  Mile  End  Cottage,  Alphington, 
he  leased  for  his  parents  in  1839  ;  moreover,  he  closely  associated 
himself  with  the  social  life  of  the  city,  his  rendezvous  being  the 
Turk's  Head,  next  Guildhall,  and  it  was  here  he  found  his  M  Fat 
Boy,"  and  "  Pecksniff." 

Returning  over  Exe  Bridge,  there  is  much  of  interest.  To 
the  left  down  some  steps  and  in  Tudor  Street  is  Tudor  House, 
and  proceeding  south  and  up  Frog  Street  other  old  houses,  and 
turning  left  into  West  Street  we  see  in  front  Steepcote  Hill,  almost 
like  a  bit  of  Clovelly.  Here  was  the  West  Gate.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  is  St.  Mary  Steps  Church,  with  its  curious  16th-century  clock, 
-exhibiting  a  figure  of  Henry  VIII  guarded  by  two  little  soldiers,  who 
strike  the  hour  ;  the  group  is  called,  however,  "  Matthew  the  Miller 
and  his  two  sons."  We  can  now  return  to  Fore  Street,  and  take 
tram  back  to  High  Street,  in  which  are  a  number  of  houses  that 
should  be  noticed,  for  quit  a  large  proportion  have  survived 
modern  "improvements"  their  external  features,  and  a  still 
larger  number  have  preserved  their  interior  attractions. 

Beginning  at  East  Gate  and  going  south-west  we  reach  Bedford 
Place,  on  the  left,  leading  to  Bedford  Circus,  in  which,  on  the  left,  is 
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Bedford  House,  with  the  duke's  arms,  the  site  of  the  birth  of  Hen- 
rietta, Duchess  of  Orleans,  in  1644  {see  cathedral  font,  p.  69).  Then, 
in  High  Street,  Nos.  242  and  243  are  good  modern-antique 
attempts.  St.  Stephen's  Church,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  should 
be  looked  into  to  see  its  quaint  chancel,  ten  steps  higher  than 
the  nave,  under  which  is  a  crypt.  In  the  vestry  is  a  tablet  to  Jack- 
son of  "  Te  Deum  "  fame.  At  Nos.  25  and  26  High  Street  (Bobby 
&  Co.)  the  panelled  Apollo  room  has  a  lovely  plastered  ceiling 
(1695),  with  decorative  frieze  exhibiting  the  arms  of  the  king,  city, 
and  noted  families.  It  was  originally  the  New  Inn  (1456),  then  the 
Cloth  Mart  (1554).  No.  41  (chemist)  dates  from  1564.  Nearly 
opposite  the  Apollo  house  is  the  office  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gazette  (No.  229),  once  the  official  residence  of  the  Mayor  and  known 
as  the  Mayor's  House.  In  the  17th  century,  the  Judge's  lodgings 
were  on  these  premises.  The  original  carved  doors  of  the  house 
are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Then  the  houses 
occupied  by  Mr.  Ross,  outfitter,  and  the  Express  and  Echo  office  are 
very  fine,  the  latter  probably  the  most  elaborate  specimen  in  the 
city.  It  dates  from  1567,  and  was  the  house  of  Merchant  Snow 
(mayor  in  1653).  It  was  carefully  restored  in  1907.  Its  chief 
adornments  are  the  plaster  panels  in  low  relief,  which  were  accident- 
ally discovered  during  previous  repairs.  Notice,  too,  the  number 
of  carved  heads.  Nos.  41  and  46  are  also  good  gables.  The  Guild- 
hall is  now  on  our  right,  and  we  again  reach  Fore  Street,  in  which 
there  are  also  some  good  houses  ;  Nos.  78  and  79  (exterior).  Good 
ceilings  are  to  be  seen  at  Nos.  80  and  171. 

Wynnard's  Hospital,  in  Magdalen  Street,  is  worth  a  visit.  It 
was  founded  by  William  Wynnard,  Recorder  of  Exeter,  in  1430, 
for  twelve  old  men  over  sixty  and  their  wives.  Its  chapel  con- 
tains a  rich  arch  and  carved  oak  stalls,  and  is  attended  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation  once  every  year. 

The  only  other  places  and  objects  of  interest  lie  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  On  the  way  to  St.  David's  Station  (G.W.R.),. 
after  passing  Queen  Street  Station  (Southern — South- Western — 
Rly.) — we  come  to  the  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Hedvers  Duller,  V.C.,  erected  by  public  subscription,  1905. 
Opposite,  on  north  side,  is  the  entrance  to  Bury  Meadow 
Recreation  Grounds  ;  and  south,  Helens  School,  established  1840 
by  funds  bequeathed  by  Elizeus  Hele  (d.  1636).  This  is  a 
very  valuable  secondary  school,  now  under  the  City  Council. 
Boys  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  there  are  at  present 
over  four  hundred  scholars.  Still  following  the  tram,  we  come 
to  St.  David's  Church,  a  hybrid  Gothic  edifice  of  handsome 
proportions.  From  here  we  can,  by  St.  David's  Hill,  reach 
Mount  Dinham,  close  to  the  Exe,  on  a  slight  eminence  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  ,view. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Mount  Dinham,  has  a  tower  and  a  fine 
though  somewhat  heavy-looking  spire,  and  many  beautiful  details 
within  and  without.  The  style  is  Early  English.  Adjoining  are 
the  Episcopal  Charity  Schools  and  the  Free  Cottages,  forty  in 
number,  with  tastefully  laid-out  grounds,  founded  by  John 
Dinham  for  old  and  decrepit  tradesmen. 
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The  following  notable  men  were  natives  of  Exeter :  Sir  William 
Mo  rice  (d.  1602),  Secretary  of  State  ;  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  Yalden  the  poet  (d.  1671)  ;  Gandy  the 
portrait  painter  (d.  1729)  ;  William  Jackson,  organist  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  composer  of  the  celebrated  "  Te  Deum  "  ;  Richard 
Hooker,  the  divine  (d.  1554). 

The  city  has  many  fine  schools  and  recreative  spaces.  Its 
chief  industries  are  engineering  works  at  St.  Thomas's.  Printing 
accounts  for  some  large  works.  There  are  also  breweries,  iron 
foundries,  and  works  for  stained  glass,  soap,  and  lace.  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nurseries  on  the  Heavitree  Road  are  famous,  and  can  be 
seen  on  application. 

Pennsylvania.  Tourists  who  wish  to  obtain  the  best  and  most 
commanding  view  of  the  city  should  turn  out  of  High  Street  at 
the  New  London  Hotel  by  Longbrook  Street,  which  descends  and 
is  followed  by  Pennsylvania  Road,  which  crosses  the  Southern 
railway,  and  is  thence  continued  by  a  long  hill  which  leads  up 
through  Pennsylvania,  the  pleasantest  suburb  of  the  city.  In 
this  quarter  is  the  County  Cricket  Ground.  By  turning  to  the 
right  at  one  or  two  unmistakable  points  bird's-eye  views  are 
gained  which  include  not  only  the  city  itself  but  the  country 
beyond  as  far  as  the  sea,  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  and  the  richly- 
wooded  Haldon  range  to  the  right  of  it.  On  the  top  of  the  hill, 
left  of  the  road,  is  a  small  reservoir  hr.),  whence  the  prospect  is 
still  more  extensive  ;  ask  leave  at  the  cottage  close  by.  Then, 
on  the  same  side  about  J  m.  from  the  reservoir,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Duryard  Park  Estate  (toll).  Through  this,  two  drives,  of 
which  the  farther  one,  Argyll  Road,  is  the  better,  lead  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Exe,  entering  the  high-road  about  half  a  mile  north 
of  St.  David's  Station.    The  entire  round  is  about  4  miles. 
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Exeter  to  Ex  mouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton. 

Distances  by  rail. — Exeter  (Queen  Street)  to  Topsham,  5J  m.  ; 
Exmouth,  10J  m.  ;  Budleigh  Salterton,  15  ra. 

*  The  round  from  Exeter  by  Exmouth,  Budleigh,  and  Sidmouth 
Junction  and  back  to  Exeter  is  29  ra. — break  of  journey  allowed. 

Motor  buses  also  run. 

This  forms  the  first  stage  in  the  coast-route  which  pedestrians 
often  take  eastwards  from  Exeter.  From  Topsham  onwards 
road  and  rail  are  never  far  apart.  Those  who  have  come  along 
the  coast  from  the  west,  and  do  not  wish  to  visit  Exeter,  may 
either  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  by  ferry  from  the  Warren,  a 
continuous  spit  of  sand  extending  from  between  Dawlish  and 
Starcross  nearly  to  Exmouth,  or  they  may  take  one  of  the  many 
boats  from  the  pier  near  Starcross  Station  to  Exmouth.  From 
Dawlish  it  is  3-J-  miles  to  the  end  of  the  Warren,  whence  it 
is  J  mile  across  to  Exmouth,  and  from  Starcross  by  water  to 
Exmouth  it  is  1^  miles. 

Rail  route  from  Exeter.  For  about  a  mile  the  main  line  to  London 
is  retraced.  Then  with  the  suburbs  of  St.  SidwelVs  and  Heavitree 
on  the  right,  we  bend  southward  and  proceed  through  a  country, 
fertile  but  of  no  special  interest,  to  the  side  of  the  Exe,  which  is 
reached  at  Topsham  (Inns  :  Globe ;  Salutation),  a  little  town 
which,  until  the  construction  of  the  ship-canal  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  was  the  port  of  Exeter,  and  enjoyed  two  centuries  ago 
a  considerable  trade  with  Newfoundland.  The  Church,  on  the 
right  hand,  a  little  distance  south  of  the  station,  has  been  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  squat  tower,  on  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale.  The  reredos  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  are  noticeable,  as 
are  also  monuments  by  Chantrey  to  Admiral  Duckworth  and  his 
son  Colonel  Duckworth.  There  is  a  pleasant  view  across  the  river 
from  the  churchyard,  the  same  that  is  obtained  from  the  train 
as  it  proceeds  onward  to  Exmouth.  An  expanse  of  pasture,  flat 
and  green,  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  on  the  lower  slopes 
Powderham  Tower  and  the  Devon  Lunatic  Asylum  are  con- 
spicuous, and  the  distant  summit  is  crowned  by  the  Belvidere 
(p.  85).  The  Turf  Hotel  marks  the  outlet  of  the  Exeter  Canal. 
Then,  after  passing  Woodbury  Road,  we  look  across  the  river  to 
Powderham  Church  and  Castle,  the  latter  placed  on  somewhat 
low  ground  behind  its  deer-park. 

Still  skirting  the  estuary  the  line  passes  Lympstone,  and  then 
reaches  Exmouth  (see  p.  80). 
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EXMOUTH. 

Approaches. — Vid  Exeter,  p.  79;  steam-launch  from  Starcross,  p.  87.  Fare 
Is.,  return  Is.  6d. ;  from  8.5.  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  (8.45  height  of  season)  at  about 
40  min.  past  the  hour,  returning  from  stations  at  about  the  half -hours.  On 
Sundays  there  are  4  services  each  way  ;  vide  bills.    First  about  8.20,  last  6.30. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Ferries. — To  the  Warren  and  to  Starcross  (see  "  Approaches 

Golf. — The  Exmouth  Club  has  a  course  laid  out  partly  over  the  Maer  and 

partly  over  fields  to  the  east  of  the  town  (see  p.  24).   For  the  course  on  the 

Warren,  see  p.  27. 

Hotels. — Imperial,    opposite    Jubilee    Clock   Tower ;    Royal  Beacon, 

finely  situated  on  Beacon  Hill ;   London  ;   Thorn* s  Commercial,  on  Parade ; 

Beach,  and  Queen's.   Boarding  Establishments. — Dolforgan,  Atlantic,  Bliss, 

Summer's. 

Motor-buses. — To  Exeter  vid  Lympstone,  Woodbury,  Clyst  St.  George 
and  Clyst  St.  Mary ;  and  to  Sidmouth  vid  Budleigh  Salterton,  etc. 
Motor  Tours. — See  current  announcements. 
Population.— (1921)  13,590. 
Post  Office.— Rolle  Street. 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — Bathing,  Boating,  Sea-fishing  (excellent ;  see  p.  19). 
Tennis  and  Croquet  (open  tournaments) ;  Archery ;  Golf  {see  above). 

Steamer  Pier  at  west  end  of  sea-front,  10  min.  from  Station  by  shore  road. 
For  Excursion  Steamers  to  Dartmouth,  Salcombe,  Torquay,  Paignton,  etc.,  see 
local  bills,  or  apply  to  Manager,  The  Docks,  Exmouth.    Trips  to  Turf  daily. 

Exmouth  is  a  pleasantly-situated  watering-place  which  has 
grown  considerably  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
Knowle  Hill  on  the  Budleigh  Salterton  road,  and  is  now  large 
enough  to  be  well  supplied  with  all  ordinary  requirements.  The 
sands  afford  good  bathing,  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  containing 
lawn  tennis  and  croquet  lawns,  near  the  Imperial  Hotel  and 
below  the  Beacon,  offer  shade  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  sea. 
The  sea-front,  which  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  on  a  level 
with  the  beach,  rises  at  Beacon  Terrace  to  a  sufficient  elevation 
to  yield  a  delightful  view  of  the  coast,  especially  across  the  river 
westward.  Exmouth  is  famous  for  its  gorgeous  sunsets.  There 
is  no  public  building  of  importance.  The  Church  dates  from 
about  1827,  but  the  tower  was  built  in  1905.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  sea-front  is  a  small  pier,  and  at  the  other  extremity  a  Coast- 
guard station.  The  river  above  the  town  is  very  picturesque, 
and  from  half -flood  to  half-ebb  tide  affords  safe  boating  in 
ordinary  weather,  while  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth  westward, 
and  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Sidmouth  eastward,  are  within  a 
short  sail  by  sea.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  is  a  ferry  (toll, 
4d.)  to  the  Warren  (see  p.  88),  a  spit  of  sand  partly  fixed  by 
coarse  grass,  and  when  the  tide  is  out,  with  firm  sand  along  its 
margin  for  walking.  By  it  Dawlish  or  Starcross  may  be  reached 
in  about  3-J-  miles  from  the  ferry. 

In  addition  to  the  places  more  or  less  distant  to  which  excur- 
sions can  be  made  from  Exmouth,  a  very  favourite  walk  or 
drive  is  to  Black  Hill,  about  4|  miles,  a  good  place  for  a  picnic. 
This  is  a  heath-  and  furze-covered  hill,  affording  delightful  views 
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of  land  and  sea.  There  is  a  small  house  where  man  and  beast  cart 
obtain  temperance  refreshments.  The  best  way  to  go  is  to  take 
the  Exeter  road  and  soon  after  passing  the  railway  bridge  turn  off 
right  up  the  Hulham  and  Huxham  (continuation)  roads.  Avoid 
turnings  and  in  about  2  miles  go  right  at  the  cross  roads  near 
Marley  House  to  Lympstone  Common  and  Black  Hill.  The 
return  can  be  varied  byway  of  the  old  church  of  St.  John-in-the- 
Wilderness,  recently  restored. 
The  whole  round  is  between  9  and  10  miles. 

Exmouth  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  5  m.  Sojourners  at  Exmouth 
will  enjoy  exploring  the  coast-line  between  these  places.  The 
rocks  about  Straight  Point — half-way,  about  3  m. — afford  good 
scrambling  and  a  fine  view  up  and  down  the  coast.  An  alterna- 
tive route  is  to  pursue  the  high-road  for  about  1-J  miles,  and  then 
to  branch  off  to  the  right  along  the  road  to  Littleham  (church 
has  a  good  screen),  whence  a  path  leads  to  Beacon  Hill,  overlook- 
ing Budleigh.  Those,  however,  who  intend  walking  along  the 
coast  farther  east  are  advised  to  take  train  to  Budleigh  Salterton, 
and  after  climbing  Beacon  Hill  from  thence,  to  pursue  their  course 
through  Otterton,  or  over  the  plank  bridge  nearer  the  mouth  of 
the  Otter,  to  Sidmouth.  The  view  from  the  Budleigh  Beacon 
comprises  all  that  is  especially  interesting  between  Exmouth  and 
Budleigh,  and  the  bus  route  is  pretty. 

The  high-road — better  for  views  than  the  railway — ascends 
steadily  out  of  Exmouth,  and  presents,  looking  back,  fine  views 
over  the  Exe  estuary  to  the  Haldon  range  and  along  the  blood- 
red  coast,  in  the  midst  of  which  Dawlish  lies  in  its  little  combe. 
To  the  left  rise  heights  on  which  the  old  church  of  St.  John-in-the- 
Wilderness  stands.  Then  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  descend 
a  pleasantly  wooded  slope,  past  villas  whose  walls  and  surrounding 
gardens  testify  to  the  genial  climate,  down  the  length  of  the  main 
street. 

BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON 

(Hotels :  Rolle ;  Rosemullion  (private)  ;  Montpelier.  Post 
Office  in  High  Street.  Population  (1921),  2,622)  is  a  pleasant 
retreat  on  the  line  from  Sidmouth  Junction  to  Exmouth.  En- 
tered by  road  it  presents  a  long  street  sloping  rapidly  to  the  sea, 
fringed  by  houses  which  allow  plenty  of  breathing  space  between 
them,  and  intersected  in  its  lower  part  by  a  rivulet,  which  is 
crossed  by  innumerable  little  bridges  ;  a  pleasant  Marine  Parade 
continued  eastward  by  a  path  to  the  mouth  of  the  Otter  ;  a  cliff- 
walk  of  gentle  slope,  culminating  in  a  lovely  view-point ;  a 
wealth  of  blossom  and  foliage,  including  myrtle  and  hydrangea — 
these  are  the  charms  of  Budleigh.  Along  the  beach  will  be  found 
"  Budleigh  Salterton  pebbles,  a  large  proportion  of  which  contain 
Silurian  fossils  "  (Worth).  They  are  locally  known  as  "  popples,'* 
and  consist  of  quartzite. 
S.  Devon  (/) 
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Holiday  attractions  include  good  bathing  and  boating ;  sea 
and  fresh- water  fishing  (in  the  Otter) ;  tennis,  croquet,  golf  (East 
Devon  Club,  p.  23),  and  steamer  trips.  Anthony  Trollope 
and  Captain  Hawley  Smart  had  residences  here,  and  Sir 
John  Millais  stayed  in  the  village  while  painting  his  picture  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  boyhood.  (Sir  Walter's  birthplace  is 
near  East  Budleigh,  see  p.  64.) 

The  most  popular  stroll  from  Budleigh  is  up  the  gravel  walk 
west  of  the  village  to  (1|-  m.)  the  Beacon,  from  which  there  is  a 
lovely  coast-view  extending  from  Berry  Head,  south  of  Torquay, 
past  Teignmouth  and  the  red  cliffs  of  Dawlish  to  Otterton  Point 
and  High  Peak  Hill  eastwards.  This  may  be  made  part  of  a  walk 
to  Exmouth,  the  descent  to  the  high-road  being  through  Littleham, 
where  the  church  contains  an  interesting  early  screen  (about 
1400)  but  a  bad  modern  reredos. 

Budleigh  Salterton  to  Sidmouth,  6£  m. 

This  route  is  described  in  the  reverse  direction  on  pp.  63-4.  The 
best  way  for  the  pedestrian  is  to  follow  the  shore  eastward  for  \m., 
and  then  to  turn  inland  another  \  m.  to  the  timber  bridge  over  the 
Otter.  After  crossing  this,  take  a  cart-track  ascending  to  the 
left,  then  a  footpath  ascending  to  the  right,  and  steering  first 
direct  for  High  Peak  and  then  a  little  to  the  left  of  it,  follow  the 
footpath  and  a  lane  to  the  sign-post,  \  m.  above  Ladram  Bay. 
Thence  the  description  of  the  reverse  route  will  suffice. 

Exeter  (St.  David's)  to  Tiverton  and  Dulverton  by  the  Exe 

Valley  line  (Great  Western Rly.).  For  the  road,  see  p.  84.  Map 
facing  p.  79. 

This  beautiful  route  offers  pleasant  rambles  from  several 
intermediate  stations.  For  4  m.  the  main  line  of  the  G.W.R.  is 
followed  towards  London  to  Stoke  Canon  Station.  Leaving 
Exeter,  the  Exe  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  presently  a  3-arch  bridge 
over  it.  Just  beyond  this  the  South-Western  (North  Devon 
branch)  diverges  on  the  left,  and  then  Pynes  (Earl  of  Iddesleigh) 
is  well  seen  on  that  side.  After  crossing  the  Exe  twice  our  line 
diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line,  a  little  short  of  Stoke 
Canon,  and  reaches  Brampford  Speke  (4 J  m.),  where  the  station 
is  on  the  east  of  the  river,  beyond  which  the  church  appears  above 
the  trees. 

Beyond  Brampford  Speke  we  again  cross  the  Exe,  and  see  on 
its  east  bank  the  small  church  of  Nether  Exe  (good  font).  Then 
through  a  deep-red  sandstone  cutting  we  arrive  at  Thorverton 
(6  m.). 

Thorverton  village,  £  m.  north-west,  has  a  good  (restored)  church. 
It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  2\  m.  up  a  tributary  valley  to  Cadbury 
Castle,  an  ancient  earthwork  on  the  hill  at  its  head.  This  was 
occupied  by  Fairfax  in  1645.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill  runs 
the  road  from  Crediton  to  Tiverton,  and  by  that  it  is  2|  m.  north- 
east down  to  the  Exe  valley  at  Bickleigh.    (See  below.) 
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Once  more  our  line  crosses  the  Exe,  and,  passing  the  hamlet  of 
Up  Exe,  left,  reaches  Up  Exe  and  Silverton  (6^  m.).  Beyond  this 
the  hillside,  left,  is  prettily  dotted  with  little  white  farmsteads  and 
cottages,  and  Bickleigh  Court,  an  ivied  farmhouse,  once  a  seat  of 
the  Carew  family,  is  seen,  left,  as  we  near  Cadeleigh  and  Bickleigh 
(10J  m.),  where  the  road  crosses  the  Exe  by  a  picturesque  old 
bridge  of  5  arches. 

Bickleigh  (New  Inn)  village  is  about  £  m.  south  from  the  station 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Exe.  In  the  churchyard  is  buried  the  "  King 
of  the  Gipsies,"  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  (1693-1 7 70),  who  was  born  at 
Bickleigh  Court  (above) ;  but  at  the  restoration  of  the  church  the 
foundations  were  carried  over  the  spot.  Note  the  font,  Carew 
monuments  in  chancel,  and  the  old  bench-ends.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Bickleigh  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dart, 
which  joins  the  Exe  on  the  west  bank  about  \  m.  below  Bick- 
leigh, is  worth  exploring.  It  is  about  2£  m.  up  it  to  Worthy 
Bridge,  and  thence  3  m.  north-east  by  road  to  Tiverton. 

North  of  Cadeleigh  the  Exe  valley,  flanked  by  wooded  and  steep 
hills,  is  beautiful.  The  mansion,  right,  about  3  m.  on  the  way 
is  Collipriest  House.  After  that  Tiverton  Bridge  is  seen  on  the 
left,  and  we  skirt  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Tiverton,  14  m. 

Tiverton  (Hotels :  Palmerston,  Half- Moon.  Post  Office  in  Bamp- 
ton  St.),  connected  with  the  main  G.W.R.  at  Tiverton  Junction 
(5  m.),  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  in  a 
richly  wooded  part  of  the  Exe  valley.  The  Church,  in  great  part 
rebuilt  in  1853,  is  fine.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  and  the 
Greenway  Chapel  (1517)  is  richly  carved.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  merchant-founder,  John  Greenway  (d.  1529),  to  whom  and  his 
wife  there  are  brasses.  In  the  north  aisle  is  an  old  chest,  also 
an  altarpiece  "  St.  Peter  in  Prison,"  by  Richard  Cosway  (d.  1821), 
the  miniature  painter,  who  was  a  native  of  Tiverton.  The  font 
is  modern,  but  nicely  carved  at  base.  The  east  window  of  south 
aisle  is  also  good.  The  exquisite  screen  was  ruthlessly  thrown 
aside  at  restoration,  but  recovered  by  Lord  Devon  and  taken  to 
Powderham  Castle.  The  organ  is  partly  one  of  "  Father  Smith's." 
Of  the  Castle,  the  chief  portion  left — it  was  "  slighted  "  by  Fairfax, 
1645 — is  the  fine  gateway.  The  Greenway  Almshouses,  in  Gold 
Street,  were  founded  about  the  same  date  as  the  chapel  (above). 
Blundell's  School,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Lorna  Doone,  was 
founded  by  Peter  Blundell  (1604),  a  clothier.  A  new  school,  with 
large  grounds,  was  built  in  1882  at  Horsdon,  1  w.  from  the  town, 
and  is  a  fine  and  complete  institution.  There  are  in  Tiverton 
some  technical  science  and  art  schools  of  importance,  and  also  a 
huge  Lace  Factory,  established  1816  by  John  Heathcote,  inventor 
of  the  bobbin-net  machine.  It  now  employs  more  than  1,000  hands. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  bad  statue  (by  Hems)  of  Edward 
VII,  this  and  a  clock  tower  being  given  by  a  native  (Thomas  Ford, 
J.P.)  in  1907.  In  addition  to  lace  manufacture  Tiverton  is  an 
important  agricultural  centre,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
the  cultivation  of  water-lilies  is  an  industry.  For  rail  to  Hemyock, 
see  p.  35. 

North  of  Tiverton  we  still  follow  the  Exe  valley  for  5  m.,  and 
beyond  Cow  Bridge,  a  single  arch,  left,  cross  the  river  twice. 
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Then  the  line  ascends  the  tributary  valley  of  the  Batherm  to 
Bampton  (19^  m.9  White  Horse),  a  dull  little  place,  with  a  humble 
church  close  to  the  station.  Note  the  two  yews  and  hedge  and 
gateway  of  the  same  growth.  Beyond  this  the  scenery  is  common- 
place, and  we  join  the  Barnstaple  branch  just  under  Morebath 
village,  whose  ridge -roofed  church  tower  is  conspicuous  on  the 
hillside.  For  Dulverton  (23J-  m.  ;  Carnarvon  Arms  at  station ; 
Lamb  motor-bus  meets  all  trains  ;  Green,  private  ;  the  church 
has  a  good  modern  screen,  as  also  east  and  west  windows),  see 
our  Guide  to  North  Devon  and  North  Cornwall. 

Exeter  to  Tiverton  and  Dulverton,  by  road.  This  route  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  railway  route  just  described.  Leave  by  Queen 
Street,  and  just  beyond  the  Southern  (South-Western)  Station 
follow  tram-line  for  100  yards,  and  then  bear  to  the  right.  The 
road  keeps  east  of  the  Exe  as  far  as  Bickleigh,  then  follows  the 
west  bank  to  Tiverton,  where  it  returns  to  the  east  bank  and 
keeps  to  it  all  the  way  to  Exebridge.  Crossing  this  it  ascends 
the  west  bank  of  the  Barle,  past  Dulverton  Station,  to  Dulverton. 
The  distances  are  :  Exeter  to  Stoke  Canon,  4£  m. ;  Bickleigh  Bridge, 
lOf  m.  ;  Tiverton  (bridge),  14£  m.  ;  Exeter  Inn,  and  bridge  over 
the  Batherm,  above  its  junction  with  the  Exe,  20 J  m.  ;  F  oxford 
Hotel  (post  town  Bampton),  23  m.  ;  Exebridge  (inn),  24f  m.  ; 
Dulverton  Station,  25£  m.  ;  Dulverton  (town),  27 J  m.,  see  above. 

N.B. — The  bridge  over  the  Batherm  at  Exeter  Inn  (see  above)  is 
f  m.  short  of  Bampton,  for  which  you  do  not  cross  the  bridge.  You 
cross  it  for  Dulverton. 

Great  and  Little  Haldon. 

(Map  facing  page  153.) 
The  two  heights  thus  named  form  a  long  ridge  of  an  almost 
uniform  height  of  about  800  feet,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Exe 
and  the  Teign,  and  are  crossed  at  almost  their  highest  points  by 
the  high-roads  from  Exeter  to  Newton  Abbot  and  to  Chudleigh. 
One  spur  of  them  drops  upon  Dawlish,  whence  the  walk  over  their 
ridge  may  be  accomplished  by  a  variety  of  intricate  lanes  climbing 
to  the  summit-ridge.  The  drive  or  walk  from  any  of  the  places 
we  have  named,  as  well  as  from  Teignmouth,  is  well  worth  taking, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  bracing  character  of  a  great  part  of  it, 
and  for  the  glorious  views  which  it  commands  over  two  of  the 
richest  valleys  of  Devon  to  the  hills  beyond  and  the  sea.  Those 
who  simply  cross  the  ridge  by  one  of  the  high-roads  need  no 
guidance  beyond  that  which  sign-posts  afford,  and  we  shall 
therefore  merely  describe  a  walk  or  drive  along  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge,  giving  a  few  hints  as  to  the  road  up  to  it  from  the 
various  places  of  popular  resort  near  its  foot.  There  is  no  better 
starting-point  than  Exeter,  and  our  route  is  : — 

Exeter  (over  Haldon)  to  Newton  Abbot,  Teignmouth,  or  Dawlish, 

by  road. 

The  distances  by  high-road,  across  the  ridge,  to  these  places  are 
— to  Newton  Abbot,  15  J  m.  ;  to  Teignmouth,  14  ;  and  to  Dawlish 
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12  (the  last  6  being  by  cross-country  lanes).  The  route  we  describe 
adds  from  3  to  5  miles  to  each  distance.  Motorists  and  cyclists 
can  go  by  main  road  to  Chudleigh  Station  (lOf )  and  there,  left,  to 
Kingsteignton  (14£).  Thence  to  Teignmouth  is  4|  east ;  to  Newton 
Abbot  1£  south-west.  The  only  serious  hill  is  the  mile-long  climb 
to  top  of  Haldon.  Newton  Abbot  to  Torquay  (6|)  presents  no 
difficulty.  The  best  way  from  Exeter  to  Dawlish  (12£)  is  to  turn 
left  at  Alphington  (1|)  and  shortly  afterwards  descend  Matford 
Hill  (with  care).    The  drop  into  Dawlish  is  too  steep  to  cycle  down. 

Leave  Exeter  by  New  Bridge  Street,  cross  Exe  Bridge,  and 
beyond  St.  Thomas'  Station  (G.W.R.)  follow  the  Moreton  Hamp- 
stead  road  for  about  3  miles.  This  part  of  the  journey  is  very 
up-and-down,  and  is  best  negotiated  in  a  motor.  A  third  of  a 
mile  beyond  Longdown  End  (small  inn)  take  a  lane  on  the  left 
almost  straight  on. 

To  Dunsford  Bridge  and  Chagf ord.  The  main  road,  hilly,  descends 
to  a  valley  (6£  from  Exeter,  just  east  of  and  £  m.  below  Dunsford, 
7  ;  p.  145).  There,  for  Chagf  ord,  it  turns  left,  and  in  £  m.  to  the 
right,  alongside  the  Teign  to  Steps  Bridge  (8),  whence  proceed  as  on 
p.  145.  From  the  bridge,  pedestrians  can  usually  follow  the  river 
upwards  by  a  track  on  the  right  bank  to  Clifford  Bridge  and  thence 
proceed  direct  to  Chagford  :  see  p.  146.  This  begins  some  way 
beyond  the  bridge  and  is  not  easy  to  find,  so  inquiries  should  be  made. 

This  lane  leads  through  semi -wild,  wooded  country,  and  where  it 
forks  beyond  a  track  to  an  inn  keep  to  the  right,  passing  (l) 
Cotley  Castle  entrenchment,  one  of  the  hill  camps  so  common 
near  the  Teign.  Avoiding  a  turn  right,  Windy  Cross,  standing 
beside  the  way,  is  passed  at  cross-roads,  and  soon  another  (to 
Doddiscombsleigh,  Dunchideock,  and  Ide).  Farther  on  a 
converging  road  from  the  latter  comes  up  left,  and  then,  almost 
immediately  opposite  the  Ashton  turning,  is  the  Haldon  Belvidere, 
long  famous  for  the  view  from  its  top.  But  the  old  order  changes, 
not  always  to  the  benefit  of  the  tourist,  and  extensive  timber 
felling  has  marred  the  sylvan  beauty  of  its  close  surroundings. 
Regret  at  being  no  longer  able  to  ascend  the  tower  will  be  tem- 
pered by  the  beautiful  view  over  the  Teign  valley,  its  park  like 
slopes  dotted  with  trees,  the  church  of  Ashton  being  a  conspicuous 
feature. 

We  may  descend  at  once  to  Ashton  (p.  145)  in  the  Teign 
valley,  nearly  2  miles  distant  on  the  Teign  valley  line.  Those, 
however,  who  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  easy  walking  or  driv- 
ing over  high  ground  will  continue  south-eastward  along  the 
ridge.  A  good  road  goes  in  this  direction,  crossing  at  one  mile 
a  road  and  the  highest  point  of  Great  Haldon  (827  ft.),  and 
in  two  miles  the  highroad  from  Exeter  to  Chudleigh  (786  ft.). 
The  first  of  these  two  latter  is  the  old  Exeter-Plymouth  coach  road, 
supplanted  in  1822  by  the  second.  Just  after  crossing  the  former  a 
wide-spreading  view  eastwards  i3  obtained  ;  N.N.E.  to  Exeter 
and  the  hilly  country  towards  the  Blackdowns  and  the  high 
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ground  about  Honiton  ;  across  the  broken  country  immediately 
below  is  Kenn  church  tower  and  the  wooded  knoll  of  Powderham  ; 
on  the  other  side  of  Exe's  silvery  streak  is  Topsham  with  the  slopes 
of  Woodbury  behind ;  E.S.E.  is  the  Beacon  near  Budleigh 
Salterton  and  the  coast  heights  of  Sidmouth,  enclosing  between 
them  a  strip  of  sea.  All  who  pass  these  cross-roads  should  turn 
along  the  Chudleigh  road  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  race- 
stand  to  where  it  begins  to  fall,  because  it  presents  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  Dartmoor  to  be  obtained. 

[From  each  of  these  crossing-points  it  is  3J  miles  south-west- 
ward to  Chudleigh.]  Keeping  straight  on  at  both  crossings  we 
reach  at  the  latter  the  Haldon  Racecourse — a  successful  rival  in 
point  of  situation  to  the  famous  "  Lansdown  "  of  Bath.  Beyond  it 
we  join  the  Exeter  and  Newton  Abbot  road.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  lovely  view  eastward  down  to  Exmouth  and  the  sea 
beyond  it. 

Hence  there  is  a  choice  of  routes,  see  Map,  p.  153.  (1)  Exeter 
may  be  reached  in  6J  miles  by  the  highroad ;  inn  at  Kennford, 
2  J  m.  (2)  The  same  road  may  be  followed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  Newton  Abbot  (9  m.),  or  to  Teignmouth,  over  Little  Haldon 
(8  m.),  or  you  may  reach  Dawlish  in  between  6  and  7  miles,  the 
road  passing  near  an  obelisk  (p.  88)  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  above 
Mamhead,  and  descending  thence  into  the  little  valley  whose 
waters  flow  through  the  centre  of  Dawlish.  The  intricacy  of  the 
lanes  about  and  beyond  it  makes  it  difficult  to  find  the  way  after 
dusk,  but  by  keeping  downwards  in  generally  an  eastern  direction 
the  valley  should  be  reached  without  difficulty. 

Exeter  (St.  David's)  to  Heathfield,  17m.,  and  Newton  Abbot,  21  m.r 

by  rail.  This  line  reaches  the  Teign  valley  at  Christow,  9^  m.,  where 
a  visit  should  be  made  to  Doddiscombsleigh  Church,  1  m.  east,  which 
contains  ancient  glass  of  great  interest  (see  p.  145 ).  It  is  picturesque 
to  Chudleigh,  15  m.,  but  without  interest  beyond.  At  Heathfield, 
17  m.  (p.  147),  we  join  the  Moreton  Hampstead  branch. 

Exeter  to  Plymouth — with  the  branches  to  Torquay  and 
Kingswear — by  the  G.W.R. 

Exeter  to  Dawlish,  12  m.  ;  Teignmouth,  15  m. ;  Newton  Abbot, 
20  m. ;  Totnes,  29  m.  ;  Brent,  36  m.  ;  Ivybridge,  42  in. ;  Ply- 
mouth, 53  m. 

— Newton  Abbot  to  Torquay,  6  m. ;  Kingswear  {for  Dartmouth), 
15  m. 

— Brent  to  Kingsbridge,  12  \  m. 

This  line  skirts  in  turn  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  the  open  sea, 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Teign,  as  far  as  Newton  Abbot,  beyond 
which  it  rises  and  falls  again  to  the  Dart,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  distance  skirts  the  southern  side  of  Dartmoor. 
The  scenery  throughout  is  very  interesting. 

From  St.  David's  Station  at  Exeter  the  line  proceeds  with  the 
Exe  on  the  left  hand,  flanked  by  sandstone  cliff,  to  St.  Thomas's 
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Station,  for  the  southern  part  of  Exeter.  The  Cathedral  is  not 
seen  at  first,  but  the  modern  spire  of  St.  Michael's  is  a  prominent 
object  on  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

A  little  short  of  Exminster  (4  m.  from  Exeter),  the  Devon 
County  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  noticeable  object  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  and  from  Exminster  itself  we  look  across  the  widening 
estuary  to  Topsham  (p.  79).  Kenn  Church  {see  below)  is  only  2-J-  m. 
westward.  The  rising  ground  which  culminates  in  Great  Haldon, 
wooded  almost  to  the  summit,  opens  out  on  our  right,  and  in 
another  2  miles  we  pass  on  the  same  side  the  tower,  church, 
deer-park,  and  mansion  of  Powderham,  long  the  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Devon.  The  greater  part  of  the  park  is  level,  but 
behind  the  Castle  the  ground  rises  gradually,  and  throughout  it 
is  finely  wooded,  principally  with  oak.  The  13th-century  Church 
is  some  distance  north  of  the  house.  It  contains  striking  monu- 
ments to  the  Earls  of  Devon,  and  the  effigy  of  the  celebrated 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon.  Another  mile  brings 
us  to  the  station  at  Starcross  (Hotel :  Courtenay  Arms ;  Inn  : 
Railway,  both  close  to  the  station).  This  is  a  pleasantly  situated 
little  place  when  the  tide  is  in,  but  it  lacks  the  charm  of  the  open 
sea.  From  it  the  tourist  may  cross  to  Exmouth,  1-J  m.  distant, 
by  steam-launch,  Is.  ;  return  Is.  6d.  (see  p.  80). 

From  Starcross  it  is  4-J-  m.  up  Kenn  River  through  Kenton,  a 
picturesque  village  with  a  fine  Church  (note  screen  and  pulpit) 
to  Kenn,  where,  in  the  Church,  is  another  fine  Perpendicular 
screen,  etc. 

Beyond  Starcross  the  line  continues  along  the  Exe  estuary,  on 
the  far  side  of  which  a  full  view  of  Exmouth  presents  itself. 
Just  before  the  open  sea  is  reached,  a  sandy  promontory,  or  spit, 
called  The  Warren  (p.  88),  projects  for  nearly  two  miles, 
reaching  apparently  to  Exmouth  itself,  but  in  reality  admitting 
a  passage  (ferry,  4c?.)  of  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth  between 
it  and  the  opposite  shore. 

Hence  with  red  cliffs  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  the  open  sea, 
separated  from  us  only  by  a  wall  and  a  narrow  promenade,  we 
reach  in  miles  Dawlish.  The  rocks  in  front,  deeply  hollowed, 
and  in  some  cases  insulated  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  present 
fantastic  shapes.    Route  continued  p.  89. 

DAWLISH. 

{Map  facing  p.  153). 
Early  Closing. — Thursdays. 
Golf  on  the  Warren  (see  p.  27). 

Hotels. — Royal  (family),  close  to  the  station  and  overlooking  the  Lawn  ; 
Grand  (family  and  commercial),  opposite  station ;  York  Cafe;  Blenheim 
(private),  sea  front. 

Motor-bus. — Through  Dawlish  to  Exeter  and  Torquay. 

Motor-coaches  ply  to  the  most  interesting  places  on  and  around  Dartmoor  . 
See  local  bills. 

Newspaper. — The  Dawlish  Gazette. 

Population.— (1921)  4,672. 

Post  Office.— The  Strand. 

A  pleasant  and  distinctive  feature  of  Dawlish  is  the  open  green 
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space  called  the  Lawn,  which  lies  between  its  two  terraces  and 
permanently  secures  its  houses  against  overcrowding.  This 
space  is  intersected  by  a  brook,  crossed  by  weirs  and  bridges,  on 
whose  waters  are  many  swans  and  rare  ducks,  etc.  There  are  a 
bandstand  and  meteorological  instruments,  the  whole  being 
flanked  by  rows  of  pink  and  white  chestnut  trees.  The  town 
recedes  from  the  sea  at  right  angles,  and  it  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate that  engineering  necessities  have  obliged  the  railway  to 
form  a  screen  between  it  and  the  beach,  though  the  evil  has  been 
mitigated  by  giving  the  obstruction  the  character  of  a  viaduct. 
Of  Dawlish  itself  there  is  nothing  much  to  be  said  except  that  the 
climate  is  warm  and  genial,  the  bathing  very  fair,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  promenading,  though  somewhat  limited  in  extent, 
very  agreeable,  in  character.  On  the  cliff  just  south  of  the  town 
is  Lea  Mount,  sheltered  by  trees  and  provided  with  seats.  It 
commands  a  fine  view  across  the  bay  to  Exmouth  and  the  long 
line  of  cliff  beyond.  Under  it  are  the  boat  cove  and  bathing 
place.  It  abuts  on  the  high  road,  and  by  continuing,  past  a 
roadside-inn,  in  1 J  miles,  a  little  by-road  to  the  left  leads  under 
the  railway  to  the  sea-wall  and  promenade  which  continues  for 
another  mile  and  a  half  to  Teignmouth. 

The  parish  church  is  well  situated  above  at  the  back  of  the 
south  side  of  the  Lawn.  It  has  a  13th-century  battlemented 
tower,  a  fine  east  window,  and  two  Flaxman  monuments.  The 
screen  to  the  Hoare  vault  in  the  churchyard  was  designed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  For  a  fine  view  go  up  a  path  by  lych-gate  to 
fields  known  as  The  Newhay. 

Other  walks  from  Dawlish  are  (1)  along  the  sea-wall  northward 
to  Langstone  Point,  \%  m.,  and  Mount  Pleasant  Inn  (teas) 
— and  thence  across  the  Warren — there  is  a  railway  station 
at  the  golf  links  (for  which  see  p.  27)  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe  for  Exmouth.  By  taking  the  Exeter  road  and  soon  after 
passing  the  Catholic  Church  turning  right,  the  pleasant  cliff  - 
path  known  as  the  Lady's  Mile — which  can  also  be  reached  by  the 
footbridge  over  the  railway — provides  an  alternative  route.  The 
first  part  of  the  Warren  is  firm  ground,  but  the  Exmouth  end 
is  loose  sand.  The  Warren  is  an  excellent  place  to  gather  razor- 
shells,  of  which  very  fine  specimens  are  easily  found.  During 
late  years  quite  a  townlet  has  sprung  up  upon  the  Warren,  bun- 
galows having  grown  like  mushrooms. 

(2)  To  Great  Haldon  by  the  lanes  which  go  north-westward 
with  the  Dawlish  Water  on  the  left  hand.  There  are  various 
ways  of  making  this  expedition.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is 
to  turn  up  right  some  two  miles  on  the  way,  opposite  a 
little  schoolhouse  :  at  the  cross-roads  beside  a  farm  (l)  keep  up 
the  steepish  rise  beside  Mamhead  Park — the  obelisk  will  be 
noticed — to  another  crossing  where  turn  left  to  the  highway, 
and  follow  the  ridge  of  Great  Haldon  as  far  as  you  please.  Almost 
any  turn  left,  as  signposts  show,  allows  of  return  to  Dawlish,  but 
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beware  of  descending  too  far  westwards  if  a  steep  return  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  roads  along  and  across  this  ridge  are  described 
on  pp.  84-5. 

(3)  Go  to  top  of  the  Lawn  and  follow  Old  Town  Street.  Turn 
left  over  Dawlish  Water,  then  right  and  left  up  through  Lus- 
combe  Woods,  beside  the  park,  to  Castle  Dyke  camp  on  Little 
Haldon  (730  ft.).  This  could  be  extended  either  by  turning 
right  at  cross-roads  by  the  Port  Way,  and  returning  down  the 
river,  or  by  the  camp  turning  right  on  the  main  road  and  turn- 
ing right  at  m.  to  Ashcombe,  and  return  down  river.  (See 
Map,  p.  153.) 

Dawlish  (over  Holcombe  Down)  to  Teignmouth,  3£  m.,  or  to 
top  of  Little  Haldon.  Leave  the  church  to  the  right  hand, 
pass  cemetery,  and  ascend  by  the  shady  lane  which  leads  up  to 
Holcombe  Down.  When  in  a  little  less  than  two  miles  you  reach 
the  ridge,  you  will  come  to  a  gate  commanding  a  lovely  view  across 
the  Teign  estuary  to  Dartmoor.  Thence  you  may  descend 
directly  to  Teignmouth,  or  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  either 
to  the  summit  ridge  of  Little  Haldon  (811  ft.,  1^  m.)  or  to  King- 
sleignton  and  Newton  Abbot — the  latter  about  eight  miles  from 
Dawlish. 

The  Parson  and  Clerk  Rocks,  nearly  1£  miles  south  of  Dawlish, 
are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  sea-worn  coast  for  some 
miles  in  either  direction.  The  parson  has  not  quite  separated 
himself  from  the  mainland,  but  the  clerk,  a  stack  of  new  red 
sandstone,  is  detached. 

Rail  Route  continued  from  p.  87.  There  are  several  short 
tunnels  between  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth.  About  half-way  we 
have  the  Parson  and  Clerk  (see  above)  on  the  left,  and  then  the 
beginning  of  the  sea-wall  and  promenade  which  extend  to  Teign- 
mouth itself.    Route  continued,  p.  91. 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

Approach.— By  G.W.R.  direct  from  Paddington.  By  Southern  (S.W.)  Ely. 
from  Waterloo,  change  at  Exeter. 

Cinemas. — lacing  the  Den  and  in  Northumberland  Place. 
Club. — East  Devon  and  Teignmouth,  Barnpark  Road. 
Early  Closing. — Thursday. 
Ferry.— To  Shaldon. 

Hotels. — Royal,  facing  pier;!  Railway,  opposite  the  station.  Boarding 
Establishments. — Marina,  Portland,  Esplanade,  The  Beach  (against  St. 
Michael's  Church),  Clifton,  Barnpark,  Bella  Vista,  Eastcliff,  Courtenay,  and 
many  others. 

Motor-boats. — To  Labrador,  a  popular  picnic  spot,  and  to  various  places 
of  interest  on  the  coast.  Also  on  the  Teign  to  Combe  Cellars  and  Newton 
Abbot. 

Motor-coaches. — Coastal  and  moorland  daily  trips. 
Newspapers. — Gazette,  Wednesday;  Post,  Friday. 

Omnibus. — Several  times  daily  from  Railway  Station  to  Bishopsteignton,  and 
a  frequent  service  to  and  from  Torquay,  Newton  Abbot,  Exeter,  and  Dawlish. 
Erom  Shaldon  to  Maidencombe  and  Torquay. 

Population.— (1921)  10,976. 

Post  Office— In  Den  Place. 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — Sea  Angling  (bass  fishing  said  to  be  best  in  England), 
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Boating,  Bowling,  Croquet,  Tennis  (tournament,  first  week  in  August),  Golf 
(Dawlish  Warren  nearest  course,  see  p.  27). 

Steamers. — To  Exmouth,  Weymouth,  Lyme  Begis,  Seaton,  Torquay, 
Dartmouth  (for  the  Dart  trips),  Plymouth,  etc. 

Teignmouth  (pron.  Tinmuth),  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  our 
smaller  seaside  resorts,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  southern  spur  of  Little  Haldon  and  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  both  the  open  sea  and  a  long  reach  of  the  river  estuary. 
This  advantage  has  been  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  a 
lawn  with  promenade  and  pier  on  the  sandy  spit  called  the  Den. 
The  estuary  of  the  river,  about  four  miles  in  length,  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake,  and  the  beauty  of  the  picture 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  wooded  little  height,  called  the  Ness, 
on  the  far  side  of  the  water  The  long  wooden  bridge  (built  in 
1825,  and  one  of  the  longest  in  England)  which  spans  the  estuary 
about  half  a  mile  up  is  also  a  pleasing  feature.  The  view  up  the 
Teign  extends  to  those  two  notable  outliers  of  Dartmoor,  the 
Hay  tor  Rocks.  Teignmouth  has  two  churches.  St.  Michael's, 
close  to  the  sea-wall,  was  restored  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1889. 
St.  James's  is  north  of  the  railway  and  a  little  west  of  the  station. 

Teignmouth  was  twice  burnt  by  the  French — once  in  the 
14th  century,  when  it  was  only  a  village,  and  again  in  1690, 
by  Admiral  Tourville,  who  destroyed  upwards  of  a  hundred 
houses,  including  the  village  of  Shaldon,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
estuary. 

Keats  finished  Endymion  here,  the  introduction  being  dated 
"  Teignmouth,  1818." 

Walks  from  Teignmouth. 

(1.)  To  the  Parson  and  Clerk  Rocks,  1|  miles  north,  by  the 
sea-wall,  and  along  the  beach  at  low  tide. 

(2.)  To  the  top  of  Little  Haldon,  about  3  m.,  a  delightful  climb 
with  views  increasing  in  extent  and  beauty  all  the  way.  By 
diverging  to  the  right  in  about  1-J-  miles,  a  pleasant  descent  into 
Dawlish,  2  m.  farther,  may  be  made. 

(3.)  To  Bishopsteignton  (bus, seep.  89),  2%m. ;  Kingsteignton. 
5  m. ;  and  Newton  Abbot,  6^  m.  From  the  station  yard  turn  right, 
at  end  of  Brook  Street  right  again,  then  to  left  up  past  church, 
(Bitton  Street),  and  then  straight  on.  Take  first  turn  (in  about  2 
miles)  past  where  the  road  leaves  the  rail  up  to  Bishopsteignton 
(Huntley  Hydro).  The  Church  is  Perpendicular,  with  Norman  door 
and  font,  and  on  south  wall  some  curious  carvings  (?  Saxon)  repre- 
senting the  Adoration.  The  old  Palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter 
is  \  m.  north.  Turn  left  by  the  church,  and  rejoin  main  road, 
and  pass  through  the  Wares  to  Kingsteignton.  The  Perpendicular 
church  has  had  its  rich  screen  "  restored  "  away.  Note  the 
chained  books  ("  Fox's  Martyrs,"  etc.).  The  rest  of  the  way  is 
uninteresting  and  flat.    Newton  is  entered  past  the  race-course. 

(4.)  Cross  the  ferry  to  Shaldon  and  continue  past  bridge  end  and 
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the  church,  and  straight  on  along  the  estuary  over  Arch  Brook 
Bridge  and  up  to  Combe-in-Teignhead.  The  church  contains  a 
fine  screen  and  bench  ends,  which  have  suffered  from  "restora- 
tion," and  monuments.  Haccombe  Park  is  to  the  south  about 
m.  ;  its  Church  is  well  worth  seeing  for  its  Carew  monuments 
and  fine  brasses.  Turning  left  at  Combe  Church,  we  reach  in 
1  m.  Stoke-in-Teignhead.  Visit  the  church  (Perpendicular)  to 
view  the  screen  (temp.  Richard  II.,  and  unlike  others),  another 
victim  of  the  "restorer."  Note  the  Symon  brass  (1375)  and  a 
cordate  one  (1491)  to  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Furlong.  From  the 
church  return  northward  through  Ringmore  village.  Distance 
6-7  ra.    If  Haccombe  is  included,  add  3-4  m. 

(5.)  To  St.  Marychurch  and  Torquay,  8  m.  A  very  fine  walk. 
By  crossing  the  ferry  from  the  Den  instead  of  going  round  by  the 
bridge,  a  mile  is  saved,  and  the  highroad  is  joined  after  a  stiff  climb 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary. 
This  road  (motor-bus  route — hilly  for  cyclists)  continues  parallel 
with  the  cliff  and  from  \  to  \  mile  from  it  all  the  way  to  Torquay,, 
affording  in  a  few  miles  a  charming  view  down  a  little  lateral 
valley  to  the  villages  of  Stoke  and  Combe-in-Teignhead.  From 
near  this  view-point  a  lane  runs  seaward  to  Maidencombe,  whence 
a  southward  lane  joins  the  cliff  walk,  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
road  approach  to  Torquay.  (At  low  tide  one  can  descend  to 
Oddicombe  and  Babbacombe  beaches  and  thence  cross  Wall's  Hill 
to  Anstey's  Cove,  but  at  other  times  one  must  turn  inland  after 
passing  the  golf  links  and  so  to  St.  Marychurch.)  On  reaching 
St.  Marychurch  (p.  105  and  plan  of  Torquay)  road-travellers  bear 
to  the  left,  go  along  Fore  Street  and  bear  to  the  left  again  beyond 
Furrow  Cross  Church,  where  the  Torquay  trams  are  encountered. 
From  Babbacombe  Down  (p.  104)  there  is  a  fine  view.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  Down  we  turn  inland,  but  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  regaining  the  cliff  top,  which  is  followed  to  Anstey's  Cove. 
Turning  inland  to  the  road,  we  may  follow  it  down  to  the  coast 
at  Kilmorie  (see  Plan  of  Torquay),  but  a  more  direct  road  to 
central  Torquay  is  followed  by  the  trams  from  Babbacombe. 
The  most  fitting  termination  to  this  fine  coast  walk,  however, 
is  via  the  Bishop's  Walk,  beginning  just  beyond  Anstey's  Cove, 
and  thence  onward  by  the  new  Ilsham  Cliff  Drive,  passing  Hope's 
Nose  and  Kilmorie  and  so  by  Meadf oot  to  central  Torquay. 

Bail  continued  from  p.  89.  After  quitting  Teignmouth  there 
is  on  the  right  a  near  prospect  of  great  luxuriance,  including  some 
fine  holm-oaks  ;  then  the  northern  shore  of  the  Teign  estuary  is 
skirted  till  it  ends  in  an  expanse  of  marshy  ground,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  Newton  Abbot  is  seen.  As  the  train  turns 
southward  past  the  race-course  towards  the  station,  there  is  a 
good  view  up  the  Teign  valley,  on  the  right,  the  Haytor  Rocks 
on  Dartmoor  being,  as  from  almost  all  this  region,  the  most 
conspicuous  objects ;  to  the  west  of  them  are  the  Saddle  and 
Rippon  Tor.    Bail  to  Plymouth  continued  p.  93  ;  Chudleigh  and 
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Christow,  pp.  143-4 ;  Moreton  Hampstead,  p.  146  ;  Torquay,  p. 
93. 

Newton  Abbot. 

Early  Closing. — Thursday. 

Excursions. — To  Dartmoor  and  various  coast  resorts.  See  local  announce- 
ments. 

Free  Library. — Highweek  Street. 

Hotels. — Globe,  Courtenay  Street,  f  m.  from  station.  Commercial,  corner  of 
Courtenay  Street  and  Queen  Street,  reached  by  going  to  the  right  from  the 
station,  f  m.    Queen's,  near  the  station. 

Market. — Wednesday. 

Motor-buses. — Through  the  town  to  Exeter  (vid  Teignmouth,  Dawlish  and 
Exminster,  and  vid  Chudleigh,  Haldon  Race-course  and  Kennf  ord)  and  Tor- 
quay. Frequent  daily  service  to  Torre  Station ;  to  Ashburton  and  Buckf  ast- 
leigh ;  to  Totnes  and  to  Bovey  Tracey.  G.W.U.  motor-car  service  between 
Jtf ewton  Abbot,  Totnes  and  Kingsbridge  on  Sunday  only  in  height  of  summer. 

Population.— (1921),  13,837. 

Post  Office— In  Bank  Street,  near  Globe  Hotel. 

Refreshment  Rooms  at  station. 

Newton  Abbot  and  Newton  Bushel,  on  the  River  Lemon,  have 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  rich  and  varied  character  of  their 
situation  and  the  excellent  railway  facilities,  grown  greatly  in 
favour  as  places  of  residence,  especially  with  parents.  Parochi- 
ally they  have  no  existence,  being  inc  luded  in  the  parishes  of  Wol- 
borough  and  Highweek.  The  Church  (key  with  the  Clerk,  32  St. 
Leonard's  Road,  close  to  St.  Leonard's  Church,  beyond  the  tower)  is 
half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town  and  150  feet  above  it.  It 
contains  many  monuments  and  three  fine  screens.  Note  the  bottom 
panels  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Abbots  of  Torre  (1480). 
The  churchyard  is  very  prettily  situated  on  a  steep  slope,  and  the 
views  from  the  road  and  walks  all  about  it  are  charming,  Haytor 
Bocks  on  Dartmoor  being  a  conspicuous  feature.  As  a  tourist 
resort  Newton  is  at  rather  a  disadvantage.  It  is  not  on  the  sea, 
and  it  is  several  miles  from  the  moor ;  nevertheless  trains  and 
motor-buses  keep  it  in  close  touch  with  both,  and  the  luxuriantly 
beautiful  hills  on  the  slopes  and  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands, 
render  the  town  a  most  agreeable  resting-place.  The  solitary 
tower,  with  clock,  at  the  far  end  of  Courtenay  Street,  is  a  relic  of 
the  14th-century  St.  Leonard's  Chapel,  demolished  in  1836. 

The  stone  in  front  of  the  tower  and  surmounted  by  a  modern 
street  lamp  is  one  of  Newton's  two  special  objects  of  historic 
interest.  It  is  the  stone  from  which  the  first  proclamation  of 
William  III.  as  King  of  England  was  made.  The  other  historically 
interesting  possession  is  Ford  House,  a  Tudor  mansion,  which  was 
visited  by  Charles  I.  in  1625,  then  became  the  property  of  the 
Parliamentary  General  Waller,  and  lastly  in  1688  received  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  flush  of  his  first  proclamation.  It  is  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  Torquay  Road,  £  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  just  across  the  railway. 

The  pleasantest  stroll  from  Newton  is  by  the  north  side  of  the 
Lemon,  which  flows  through  the  place,  past  Bradley  Manor,  in  part 
a  15th-century  mansion,  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  To  reach  it 
from  the  historic  stone,  go  along  Totnes  Road  (passing  noteworthy 
almshouses  on  left)  to  the  Recreation  Ground.    There  turn  right 
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to  the  river,  at  which  turn  left.  The  old  manor  house,  a  very  low 
building,  is  close  to  the  path  a  short  distance  to  the  right.  The 
chapel,  indicated  by  the  window,  has  been  converted  into  a  dining- 
room.  Two  sides  of  the  building,  originally  quadrangular,  were 
pulled  down  in  the  18th  century.  Beyond  the  house  the  walk  may 
be  continued  for  half  a  mile,  or  a  mile,  and  then  the  hill  on  either 
side  climbed.  Northward,  you  will  join  the  Newton  and  Ashburton 
road  ;  southward,  the  return  may  be  made  through  the  village  of 
East  Ogwell  and  along  the  Ogwell  ridge  to  the  Totnes  and  Newton 
road.  The  country  at  the  back  of  Newton  is  a  region  of  little 
wood-crowned  hills,  steep  and  green,  and  commanding  thoroughly 
Devonian  landscapes  in  every  direction. 

Newton  Abbot  to  Ipplepen,  3£  m.;  Tor  Bryan,  4£  m. ;  Denbury, 
6  m.  ;  Newton  Abbot,  9  m. 

The  mileage  is  exclusive  of  the  ascent  of  Denbury  Down.  That 
will  add  about  a  mile.  The  interest  of  the  round  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  2£  m.  between  Ipplepen  and  Denbury. 

Follow  the  Totnes  road  for  nearly  3  m.  and  turn  to  the  right  to 
Ipplepen  (Inn  :  Wellington).  The  church  has  a  good  pulpit  and 
screen.  Large  quantities  of  marble  are  quarried  in  the  parish. 
After  traversing  the  village  and  passing  at  its  western  end  the 
church,  the  view  down  a  tributary  valley  of  the  Dart  and  away 
southward  is  fine,  for  we  are  on  high  ground.  The  road  soon  drops 
to  the  stream  across  which,  most  prettily  placed,  is  Tor  Bryan, 
obtaining  its  prefix  from  the  rock-crowned  tors  around.  In  the 
village  is  a  roadside  inn  with  the  uncommon  sign  Church  House. 
The  church  is  worth  a  visit  on  account  of  its  fine  screen,  pulpit, 
altar  (perhaps  the  rood  loft  front),  and  old  glass.  At  the  top  of  the 
village  turn  to  the  right  and  ascend  to  a  cross-road  on  the  slope  of 
Denbury  Down.  If  driving,  the  vehicle  should  be  sent  on  to 
Denbury  (Inn  :  Union)  by  the  right-hand  road  (f  m.)  and  the  Down 
climbed  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  large 
earthwork,  perhaps  Danish.  From  the  camp  a  track  zigzags  down 
the  north  side  of  the  hill  to  the  road  and  the  village  of  Denbury, 
whence  a  straight  easterly  course  for  nearly  2  m.  brings  us  into  the 
Newton  Abbot  road  by  which  we  set  out. 

Newton  Abbot  to  Torquay,  6  m. ,  by  rail.  From  Newton  to  Torquay 
both  rail  and  road  follow  the  course  of  a  valley,  the  hills  on  either 
side,  though  of  no  great  height,  shutting  out  all  distant  view.  At 
Kingskerswell  (Inn  :  Lord  Nelson),  where  are  the  popular  Whitpot 
Mill  Tea  Gardens,  the  church  has  some  good  monumental  effigies 
of  the  Dinhams.    For  Torquay,  see  p.  97. 

Bail  continued  from  p.  91.  From  Newton  to  Totnes  the 
distance  is  9  miles,  and  the  railway  passing  from  the  Teign  to  the 
Dart  at  their  lowest  levels  crosses  a  col  more  than  200  feet  high. 
The  summit  is  reached  about  half-way  at  Dainton  Tunnel,  on 
both  sides  of  which  the  gradient  is  severe,  that  on  the  Totnes 
side  being  1  in  40.  The  view  is  limited  by  low  hills  on  both  sides 
for  almost  the  entire  distance.  Before  entering  the  tunnel  the 
line  winds  through  a  well-wooded  dell  and  a  quarry  of  richly- 
tinted  limestone.  A  few  yards  short  of  Totnes  the  Dart,  here  a 
dark  and  tranquil  stream,  is  crossed,  and  a  peep  up  the  valley 
towards  Ashburton  obtained.    On  the  left  front  are  seen  the 
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Castle  and  Church  of  Totnes,  p.  115  ;  Totnes  to  Ashburton,  p.  133. 

From  Totnes  the  line  again  makes  a  considerable  rise  to  a  level  of 
between  300  and  400  feet  (passing  the  Workhouse,  well  placed  on 
left  just  beyond  the  station),  which  it  maintains,  with  a  few  minor 
depressions,  as  far  as  Corn  wood  station  (8  miles  short  of  Plymouth), 
a  little  beyond  which  the  steep  descent  to  the  Plym  commences. 
Throughout  this  distance  the  line  skirts  the  southern  slopes  of 
Dartmoor,  presenting  on  the  right  hand  beautiful  peeps  into  the 
Tecesses  of  the  moor  from  several  lofty  viaducts  which  it  crosses, 
and  on  the  left  a  wide  prospect  over  the  fertile  region  of  the 
South  Hams,  the  "Garden  of  Devon." 

The  first  station  is  Brent  (Anchor,  Pack  Horse;  Royal  Oak, 
near  the  station),  7  m.  from  Totnes  and  on  the  Dartmoor  Avon. 
The  church  has  a  Norman  tower,  but  the  beautiful  screen  was 
mercilessly  "  scrapped  "  at  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which 
is  now  severely  bare. 

Brent  Hill  (1,017  ft.,  1  m.  from  station),  an  outpost  of  Dartmoor, 
is  an  excellent  view-point.  Take  the  old  road  towards  Buckfast- 
leigh  for  about  \  m.  Then  turn  into  a  lane  from  which  enter  upon 
a  footpath  for  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  The  view  includes  Buckfast- 
leigh  and  Ashburton  and  much  of  Dartmoor.  Southward,  the 
South  Hams  to  the  sea.  Instead  of  retracing  your  steps,  a  descent 
may  be  made  into  Brent  on  the  western  side,  through  Lutton 
hamlet.  About  3  miles  north  on  the  Ashburton  road  is  the  village 
of  Dean  Prior,  where  Herrick  the  poet  was  vicar  and  in  the  church 
of  which  he  was  buried  in  1674.  His  old  housekeeper  "  Prue  "  is 
also  interred  here.  Dean  Court,  of  Tudor  date,  now  a  farmhouse, 
was  in  Herrick's  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Edward  Giles,  for  whose 
tomb  (1603)  in  the  church  he  wrote  the  epitaph  "No  trust  to 
metals,"  etc. 

South  Brent  to  Shipley  Bridge,  East  and  West  Whitebarrow, 
and  Coryndon  Ball,  about  9|  m.  ;  3  hrs.  This  is  a  good  cir- 
cular walk.  Leave  Brent  by  the  path  under  the  railway  near  the 
church,  from  which  pretty  peeps  are  obtained  of  the  Avon  as  it 
tumbles  over  the  rocks.  Turn  left  over  Lydia  Bridge  and  right  to 
the  hamlet  of  Aish  (good  view  of  Brent  Hill,  right).  Direction 
posts  "  to  Zeal  "  indicate  the  route.  Keep  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Avon  to  Shipley  Bridge,  about  3  m.  from  Brent.  This  is  a 
favourite  picnic  spot,  not  improved  by  disused  china  clay  works. 
Shipley  Tor,  with  its  compact  granite  mass,  dominates  the  valley, 
right,  and  in  front  is  one  of  Dartmoor's  many  black  tors.  Just 
above  Shipley  Bridge  there  is  a  small  but  picturesque  waterfall. 
Do  not  cross  the  bridge,  but  follow  the  track  up  stream  to  the 
"  private  "  gate  of  Brentmoor  House.  No  objection  is  made  to 
the  pedestrian  passing  in  front  of  the  house  to  save  the  detour 
round  the  plantation.  About  200  yards  beyond  the  house  the 
track  is  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  but  the  one-time 
bridge  has  gone.  The  stones,  however,  generally  afford  a  crossing, 
and  we  then  ascend  the  east  bank  for  about  a  mile. 

When  the  river  is  in  flood,  follow  the  track  of  the  old  peat  tram- 
way, which,  starting  from  behind  the  disused  china  clay  buildings 
at  Shipley  Bridge,  will  take  you  almost  dry-shod  up  a  combe  to 
Western  Whitebarrow. 
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Recross  the  river  about  where  it  passes  through  a  rocky  little 
gorge,  just  short  of  the  next  bend  to  the  left,  and  so  ascend  to 
Eastern  Whitebarrow  (1,539  ft.).  On  a  clear  day  a  fine  view  is 
obtained,  including  the  tors  to  the  north,  and  extending  eastward 
to  the  sea  at  Torbay.  Make  for  Western  Whitebarrow  (1,575  ft.), 
whose  large  cairn  is  less  than  a  mile  westward.  The  sodden  ground 
hereabout  bears  traces  of  many  old  peat  cuttings. 

On  the  cairn  of  Western  Whitebarrow  are  the  remains  of  a  house 
built  by  the  peat  company's  workmen.  Re-erected  within  the 
cairn  is  the  shaft,  about  4  feet,  of  Petre's  Cross.  Proceed  almost  due 
south,  and  soon  you  will  notice  a  track  (known  as  Jobber's  Path), 
well  marked  by  stones,  bearing  away  south-west.  The  highest 
ground  on  the  right  is  the  cairn-topped  Three  Barrows  (15L2),  and 
the  large  masses  south  are  Western  Beacon  and  Ugborough  Beacon. 
(For  Three  Barrows  to  Ivybridge,  see  p.  187.)  The  track  brings  us 
to  Ball  Gate,  with  conspicuous  gate-posts. 

About  £  m.  south-west,  across  the  little  East  Glaze  Brook,  are  8 
fine  stone  rows,  all  parallel,  on  the  slope  of  Coryndon  (or  "  Corring- 
don  ")  Ball.  Returning  to  Ball  Gate,  we  follow  a  track  which  runs 
along  a  stone  wall  and  passes  a  large  triangular  plantation  (right), 
and  after  another  gateway,  a  smaller  one  (left).  After  a  slight 
-ascent,  Brent  is  seen  about  a  mile  below,  and  you  soon  enter  a  lane 
that  joins  the  outward  route  at  Aish. 

Brent  to  Kingsbridge,  12  m.  by  rail.  Thence  steamer,  G.W.R. 
road  car,  or  walk  to  Salcombe,  p.  124.  The  first  station  is  Avonwick 
,(lm.  ;  Avon  Inn),  on  the  Avon,  the  banks  of  which  are  very  charm- 
ing. The  line  descends  the  Avon  valley,  crossing  the  stream  several 
times,  to  Gara  Bridge  (5  m.).  Thence  it  follows  it  to  Loddiswell 
(below),  but  quits  it  about  1£  m.  farther  on,  and  strikes  south- 
eastward towards  Kingsbridge  (p.  121),  where  the  station  is  on  the 
jnain-road  from  Kingsbridge  to  Salcombe,  and  not  far  from  the 
Quay,  whence  the  Salcombe  steamer  starts. 

From  Brent  the  main  line  turns  southward,  and  in  2  miles 
Teaches  Wrangaton.    There  is  a  large  inn  near  the  station. 

Wrangaton  to  Loddiswell,  7  m.  ;  Kingsbridge,  10  m.  This  road 
is  mostly  over  the  upper  level  of  the  South  Hams,  and  presents  for 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  way  few  features  of  interest.  On  the  left, 
in  about  2  miles,  we  pass  Fowelscombe,  an  old  Tudor  mansion.  As 
we  recede  from  Dartmoor,  its  southern  heights  from  Brent  Hill 
westward  become  prominent  in  the  rear,  while  many  miles  in  front 
a  long  and  flat  ridge,  abrupt  at  both  ends,  shows  us  the  position  of 
Bolt  Head  and  Bolt  Tail.  The  village  of  Loddiswell  lies  at  the 
beginning  of  a  steep  slope  to  the  Avon  valley.  It  is  picturesque 
and  untidy.  Not  the  least  characteristic  part  of  the  village  is  its 
inn.  Beyond  it,  continuing  the  descent,  we  cross  the  green  strath 
of  the  Avon,  and  at  once  commence  a  corresponding  ascent,  from 
the  top  of  which  another  drop  by  the  side  of  a  richly-wooded  glen, 
called  Combe  Royal,  introduces  us,  after  another  slight  rise,  to  the 
main  street  of  Kingsbridge,  ^.121. 

From  Wrangaton  the  main  line  continues  to  work  round  Dart- 
moor— the  large  building  on  the  right  is  the  Plymouth  Asylum — 
and  on  approaching  Ivybridge  presents  a  charming  view,  left, 
down  the  Erme  valley,  especially  as  we  cross  the  Ivybridge 
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Viaduct  and  draw  up  at  the  Station  (see  p.  182).  From  the  viaduct 
the  view  up  the  narrow  glen  on  the  right,  through  which  the  Erme, 
almost  hidden  by  foliage,  escapes  from  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  is 
as  delightful  as  it  is  momentary.  On  the  left,  down  the  valley, 
we  see  the  tower  of  the  mansion  of  Flete,  and  to  the  left  of  it  the 
spire  of  Modbury  church,  while  far  away  in  the  same  direction 
that  of  Churchstow  rises  to  the  right  of  Kingsbridge  (unseen) 
and  above  the  long  level  ridge  which  is  terminated  in  either 
direction  by  Bolt  Head  and  Bolt  Tail. 

Two  miles  beyond  Ivybridge  we  get  a  wider  and  scarcely  less 
beautiful  view  towards  Dartmoor  from  the  Blachford  Viaduct, 
The  foreground  is  richly  wooded  and  threaded  by  the  Yealm, 
which  two  miles  higher  up  flows  through  a  romantic  scene  called 
the  Hawns  and  DendLes.  Beyond  the  viaduct  is  Cornwood 
Station  (see  p.  184),  and  a  few  yards  farther  we  cross  the  Slade 
Viaduct,  the  last  upon  our  route,  and  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
any  in  the  charm  of  the  landscape  seen  from  it.  The  conspicuous 
mansion  up  the  valley  is  Delamore  House.  By  a  long  and  severe 
gradient  affording  a  good  view  of  the  receding  heights  of  Dart- 
moor on  the  right,  the  line  then  descends  to  Plympton  (p.  197). 
There  is  a  true  Devonian  richness  in  the  scenery  hereabout. 

A  little  farther  the  Launceston  branch  converges  on  the  right. 
On  the  same  side,  after  crossing  the  Plym,  we  gain  our  first  sight 
of  the  fortifications  of  Plymouth — a  green  smooth  hill  crowned 
with  earthworks.  On  the  left  the  Plym  widens  into  the  Laira 
Estuary,  across  which  the  rich  woods  of  Saltram  descend  to  the 
water's  edge — a  picture  when  the  tide  is  up.  Laira  Bridge  is  seen 
some  way  ahead,  but  instead  of  making  for  it  we  enter  a  shallow 
valley,  and  passing  Mutley  and  North  Road,  neither  of  which  is  con- 
venient for  the  town,  arrive  at  Plymouth  (Millbay)  (see  p.  201). 


TORQUAY. 

{See  Plan.) 

Access. — Torquay  is  situated  on  a  branch  railway  which  leaves  the  G.W.R. 
main  line  at  Newton  Abbot.  Through  trains  are  run,  the  journey  from 
Paddington  taking  about  4  hours. 

Amusements. — Theatre  in  Abbey  Road  ;  Pavilion,  Princess  Gardens,  high- 
class  music  ;  Princess  Pier  Concert  Hall ;  Cinemas  in  Union  Street  and  at 
Ellacombe. 

Band  Performances. — Princess  Gardens,  Babbacombe  Downs  and  else- 
where. 

Banks. — Lloyds ,  National  Provincial  and  Union,  London  Joint  City  and 
Midland,  Westminster,  all  in  the  Strand  ;  Barclays,  Fleet  Street ;  Devon  and 
Exeter  Savings  Bank,  Fleet  Street. 

Bathing. — From  Livermead  to  Oddicombe  Beaches.  At  Tor  Abbey  Sands 
are  much-used  concrete  bathing  platforms.    Mixed  bathing  at  all  beaches. 

Baths. — Medical,  Swimming,  and  Turkish,  Beacon  Quay. 

Boating. — Rowing  and  sailing  boats  can  be  hired  at  the  Harbour,  Corbyn's 
Head,  Meadfoot,  Anstey's  Cove,  Babbacombe,  and  Oddicombe.  Frequent 
sailing  matches.    Regatta  in  August. 

Bowls. — Princess  Gardens,  at  Upton  Valley,  and  at  Cary  Park,  St.  Mary- 
church. 

Cabs. — {Horse-drawn)  For  3  persons  or  less,  Is.  Qd.  for  first  mile,  9d.  for  each 
succeeding  £  m„  3d.  for  whole  distance  for  each  person  above  three.  Luggage 
outside,  2d.  per  package ;   bicycles,  Qd. 

Motor-Cabs. — If  licensed  to  carry  3  persons  or  less,  Is.  Qd.  for  first  mile, 

9d„  for  each  succeeding  £  m.    Extras  as  above.    If  licensed  to  carry  2 

persons  or  less,  8d.  per  mile.    Also  fixed  charges  for  conveyance  between 

certain  points. 

Clubs. — Royal  Torbay  Yacht  Club,  Beacon  Hill ;  Torquay  Carlton,  Vaughan 
Parade. 

Distances  by  road  from  the  Strand. — Anstey's  Cove,  1£  m. ;  Ashburton,  13  ; 
Babbacombe,  If  ;  Berry  Pomeroy,  7£  ;  Brixham  8  (water  4|) ;  Churston,  5  ; 
Cockington,  2  ;  Compton  Castle,  5  ;  Dartmouth,  10  ;  Dawlish,  15  ;  Exeter, 
24  ;  Exmouth,  19  ;  Moretonhampstead,  18  ;  Newton  Abbot,  6£  ;  Paignton,  3  ; 
Plymouth,  39  ;  Teignmouth,  8 ;  Totnes,  9. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday  or  Saturday. 

Fishing. — Mackerel,  whiting,  dabs,  conger,  etc.,  in  Torbay.  For  fresh- 
water fishing  see  p.  21. 

Golf. — See  p.  27.    Miniature  putting  course  in  Abbey  Park. 

Hotels. — Imperial,  on  east  side  of  the  bay,  close  to  the  sea,  1\  m.  from 
Station;  Grand,  at  Station;  Victoria  and  Albert,  in  Belgrave  Road,  \  m. 
from  Station  and  5  min.  from  sea;  Torbay,  west  of  the  Harbour,  1  m.  irom 
Station ;  Belgrave,  Belgrave  Road,  on  sea-front ;  Osborne,  Hesketh  Crescent, 
Meadfoot,  2  m.  from  Station ;  Palace,  near  Anstey's  Cove ;  Hydro,  Daddy 
Hole  Plain.  Commercial  and  family  hotels :  Royal,  Strand ;  Queen's, 
opposite  Clock  Tower ;  Wolley's,  Union  Street  (temp.) ;  Abbey,  Central,  both 
on  Strand. 

Boarding  Establishments  and  Private  Hotels. — These  are  very  numerous. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  :  Annandale,  Torwood  Gardens  ;  Allerdale, 
Croft  Road ;  Alvanley,  Croft  Road ;  Belfield,  Croft  Road ;  Beacon 
House,  Beacon  Terrace ;  Brampton  ;  Bungalow ;  Bute  Court,  Belgrave  Road  ; 
Brighton  Lodge,  Abbey  Road  ;  Ebbor  House ;  Edenhurst  ;  Falkland  Lodge ; 
Grove  ;  Kistor  House,  Belgrave  Road  ;  Kinellan  ;  Lincombe  Hall,  Lower 
Woodfield  Road  ;  Marsworth,  Vane  Hill ;  Nethway,  Falkland  Road  ;  Roslin 
Hall,  Belgrave  Road ;  Savernake,  Falkland  Road ;  Seascape ;  Sea  Lawn ; 
South  Hill,  Higher  Terrace  ;  •  Southdene ;  Senlac ;  Southlands,  Terrace  Road  ; 
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Strathmore,  Belgrave  Terrace  ;  Touraine ;  Towers,  Belgrave  Road  ;  Waverley  ; 
Windermere,  Cary  Crescent ;  Wroxham. 

The  Public  Information  Bureau  has  a  department  devoted  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  suitable  accommodation  on  receipt  of  a  line  stating  requirements. 

Library,  next  Town  Hall,  and  facing  partly  into  Union  Street.  Reference 
Library,  10-9  (Thursday,  10-1). 

Motor-buses. — Between  Chelston  Square  and  Watcombe  Pottery.  To 
Exeter  several  times  a  day  from  the  Strand,  and  running  either  vid  Chudleign 
and  over  Haldon,  or  vid  Teignmouth,  Dawlish  and  Starcross.  To  Newton 
Abbot  about  every  half-hour ;  to  Shaldon  for  Maidencombe  and  Labrador 
and  to  Ashburton  and  Buckfastleigh,  to  Bovey  Tracey,  to  Totnes  and  Paignton 
and  to  Ashburton  and  Buckfastleigh,  to  Bovey  Tracey,  to  Totnes  and 
Paignton,  all  vid  Newton  Abbot. 

Motor  Tours  cover  the  whole  surrounding  country  and  Dartmoor.  Among 
the  more  distant  places  visited  are  Falmouth,  Newquay,  Ilfracombe  and 
Weymouth.  Daily,  including  Sundays.  Cars  will  pick  up  passengers  at 
all  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  by  request. 

Museum  and  Reading  Room  (founded  1844),  Babbacombe  Road.  Sub- 
scription, 2s.  6d.  monthly.    Single  admission  to  Museum,  Qd.  ;  children,  3d. 

Newspapers. — Torquay  Times,  Friday,  and  Directory,  Wednesday,  con- 
tains a  visitors'  list;   Torbay  Express,  evening  daily. 

Population.— (1921)  39,432. 

Post  Office,  in  Fleet  Street.    Open  8-7.    Sunday,  8.30-10  a.m. 

Sea  Trips. — Fine  passenger  steamers  ply  along  the  coast  from  Plymouth  to 
Weymouth.  Excursions,  returning  same  day,  to  Exmouth,  Teignmouth, 
Dartmouth,  Torcross  or  Slapton,  Salterton,  Sidmouth.  Season  tickets  are 
issued.  Apply  55  Fleet  Street.  Steam  and  motor  launches  ply  across  Torbay 
and  elsewhere. 

Stations. — Torquay  and  Torre,  1  m.  apart  and  both  about  1  m.  from  the 
■centre  of  the  town.    Tramway  passes  both  stations. 

Tennis. — Public  Courts  in  the  Abbey  Park,  King's  Gardens,  near  Torquay 
Station,  at  Corbyn's  Head,  and  at  Cary  Park,  St.  Marychurch.  In  the  Abbey 
Park,  and  Cary  Par<  are  both  hard  and  grass  courts.  Tennis  and  Croquet 
tournaments  in  August  and  early  September. 

Trams. — Main  routes:  the  Strand  to  Paignton,  Torre  Station  to  St.  Mary- 
church  ;  Strand  to  St.  Marychurch  ma  Babbacombe  ;  the  Strand  and  Torquay 
Station.  Tourist  Cars  from  Clock  Tower  on  the  Strand  make  the  circuit  of  the 
foorough  (12  m.),  fare  Is.  For  a  tour  of  11  m.  from  any  fare  stage,  9d.  There 
is  also  a  shorter  tour,  fare  4a*.   Trams  to  Paignton  every  few  minutes. 

Torquay  contends  in  honourable  rivalry  with  Scarborough  for 
the  right  to  be  considered  the  Queen  of  English  watering-places. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  settle  so  delicate  a  question  between 
competitors  both  so  fair,  and  yet  of  such  different  types  of  beauty. 
We  may,  however,  set  out  a  few  of  the  merits  of  the  Devon  resort : 
.a  mild  and  equable  climate,  soft  but  not  damp  in  winter,  warm 
but  not  sultry  in  summer  ;  a  situation  sheltered  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  but  open  to  the  sea  and  its  breezes  on  the  south ; 
abundant  and  excellent  accommodation  for  visitors  ;  a  copious 
supply  of  pure  water  brought  from  Dartmoor ;  model  drainage. 
The  characteristics  of  Torquay  that  at  once  strike  the  visitor  are 
newness  and  greenness.  The  town  is  wholly  the  creation  of  the 
last  century,  and  very  largely  of  the  last  70  years.  Three  hills 
that  rise  rather  abruptly  from  the  margin  of  a  small  bay  (an  offset 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Torbay)  have  their  feet  and  the  inter- 
vening valleys  occupied  by  terraces,  while  on  their  sides,  up  to 
their  summits,  rise  handsome  villas,  set  in  ornamental  and  well- 
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timbered  grounds.  Behind  these  there  is  a  higher  range  also 
dotted  with  similar  houses.  As  seen  from  the  bay  (the  best  view) , 
or  from  near  the  railway  station  (the  next  best  view),  the  effect 
of  the  white  limestone  houses,  rising  one  above  another  amid  a 
wealth  of  foliage,  is  delightful.  Torquay  is  essentially  an  aristo- 
cratic place,  and  though  it  cannot,  considering  the  high  quality  of 
its  entertainment,  be  considered  unduly  expensive,  yet  it  does 
lay  itself  out  more  for  those  who  have  well-stocked  purses  than 
for  persons  who  can  only  afford  an  economical  resting-place. 
It  has  two  distinct  "  seasons."  The  winter  and  spring  fill  it  with 
invalids  and  convalescents,  to  whom  genial  temperature  and 
bright  and  pleasant  surroundings  are  of  more  benefit  than 
"  doctor's  stuff."  The  summer  and  autumn  bring  large  numbers 
of  holiday-makers,  who  find  in  its  charming  bay  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, inland  and  coastwise,  an  endless  variety  of  delightful 
rambles  and  excursions.  Shady  avenues,  magnificent  "  drives," 
and  the  lovely  Rock  Walk  and  Gardens  are  not  the  least  attractive 
features  of  the  place.  Of  public  buildings  there  are  none  that  call 
for  notice. 

History.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  there  stood  here  an  inn 
and  fishing  village  known  as  either  Tor  Key  or  Fleete  (cf.  its  chief 
thoroughfare,  now  Fleet  Street)  ;  but  its  bay  became  recognized  as 
a  naval  retreat,  and  a  trade  with  Newfoundland  was  established. 
Cottages  sprang  up  all  around  what  is  now  the  Strand  and  Victoria 
Parade.  Tor  Key  easily  became  Torkey,  and  so  inevitably  Torquay. 
Its  population  in  1801  was  838.  The  first  substantial  houses  were 
built  as  homes  for  naval  officers'  families,  and  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  place  rapidly  became  well  known.  The  inner  harbour  was 
built  in  1806  by  Sir  Laurence  Palk,  and  royalty  visited  it.  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  both  to  trade  and  visitors,  so  that  in  1810  the 
population  was  1,350.  In  1815  the  Bellerophon  made  Torquay  its 
port  of  call  before  setting  out  for  St.  Helena  with  Napoleon  I.  In 
1820  George  IV  came  into  the  bay  in  his  yacht.  After  the  Napo- 
leonic scare  Torquay's  progress  was  rapid,  and  in  1828  Marchetti's 
(now  Queen's)  Hotel  was  built ;  also  the  Royal.  Queen  Victoria 
{cf.  Victoria  Parade)  came.  Eighteen  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  govern  the  town  in  1835,  and  gas  was  introduced.  In  1840  the 
Torbay  Road,  or  Marine  Drive,  was  commenced,  and  the  population 
reached  6,000.  During  the  next  decade  Torquay's  growth  was 
most  marked,  and  Queen  Victoria,  with  Prince  Consort,  came 
again  in  1847,  and  in  their  wake  followed  several  royal  personages. 
In  1852  Queen  Victoria  revisited  the  town,  accompanied  by  her 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Alfred.  The  Bath  Saloons  were  opened  in 
1857,  and  in  1859  the  railway  came.  In  1861  the  population  was 
16,400.  In  1866  the  Imperial  Hotel  was  opened.  The  outer 
harbour  was  opened  in  1870,  and  became  a  yachting  rendezvous. 
In  1871  the  population  rose  to  21,680.  Torquay's  fame  was  now 
established,  and  money  was  spent  freely  in  improving  the  town. 
In  1895  the  Princess  Pier  was  opened.  Torquay's  charter  came 
in  1892,  and  the  surrounding  districts  were  gradually  absorbed 
and  built  upon — Torre,  Babbacombe,  Upton,  Ellacombe,  and 
Chelston.  In  1901  the  population  was  33,625.  The  fine 
pavilion  in  Princess  Gardens  was  opened  in  1912,  and  the  new 
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Town  Hall  in  Castle  Circus  in  1913.  At  the  census  in  1921  the 
population  numbered  39,432.  The  year  1923  saw  the  opening  of 
the  New  Marine  Drive,  entered  at  Kilmorie  and  connecting  with 
the  Ilsham  road  at  the  southern  end  of  Bishop's  Walk.  The 
construction  of  this  fine  drive  was  another  great  step  towards  the 
formation  of  a  promenade  along  the  whole  sea-front  of  the  borough, 
from  Preston  to  Watcombe. 

Charles  Kingsley  lived  here  from  1853-4,  writing  "  Glaucus  "  and 
probably  part  of  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  The  names  of  Father  McEnery 
(of  Torre  Abbey)  and  William  Pengelly  are  intimately  associated 
with  Kent's  Cavern.  Lord  Lytton  lived  by  Rock  Walk  from  1856 
till  his  death  here  in  1873.  In  more  stirring  times  the  Great  Armada 
flagship  Capitana  was  brought  captive  into  this  bay  in  1588,  and  in 
1601  the  East  India  Company  sailed  hence.  De  Ruyter  descended 
upon  the  harbour  in  1666,  but  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  mother  church  is  St.  Saviour's,  Tor,  which  is  of  small 
interest  architecturally,  having  been  restored  in  1849,  and  since 
enlarged.  There  are  monuments  to  members  of  the  Cary 
family,  including  a  fair  brass,  dated  1581,  and  in  the  Ridgeway 
Chapel  an  effigy  of  John  Ridgeway,  grandfather  of  Thomas 
Ridgeway,  first  Earl  of  Londonderry.  The  rest  of  the  churches 
are  modern.  St.  John's,  designed  (Early  English)  by  G.  E. 
Street,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  a  not  very  common 
feature — a  marble  lavacrum,  for  baptismal  immersion,  also  paint- 
ings by  Burne  Jones. 

Between  the  station  and  the  town  is  Tor  Abbey,  built  about 
1555,  by  the  above-mentioned  John  Ridgeway.  It  occupies 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Norbertine  Abbey,  founded  by  William  Lord 
Brewer  in  1196.  Of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  the  most  important 
remains  are  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House  (a  fine  round  arch 
in  good  preservation)  ;  the  14th-century  gateway  ;  the  Refectory 
(used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  from  1777  to  1854,  when  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption  was  opened)  ;  the  lavatory  near  by  is 
also  perfect ;  the  13th-century  grange  (now  stables),  called  the 
Spanish  Barn  from  the  fact  that  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
Capitana,  an  Armada  ship,  were  temporarily  confined  in  it ;  and 
a  square  massive  tower.  When  the  mansion  was  undergoing 
restoration  in  1876  two  crypts  were  discovered,  one  under  the 
refectory,  and  the  other  close  by.  The  latter,  from  its  rather 
elaborate  columns  and  the  good  details  of  the  mouldings  through- 
out, was  evidently  an  important  part  of  the  monastery,  but  for 
what  purpose  it  was  employed  is  uncertain.  The  ruins  are 
occasionally  accessible  to  the  public. 

About  }  m.  north  of  the  abbey,  and  just  north  of  Torre  station, 
is  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  on  Chapel  Hill,  one  of  Torquay's  pleasure 
grounds.  The  ruins  are  Early  English,  but  of  no  great  interest. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  chapel,  and  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  abbey  or  not,  are  alike  unknown.  It  has  a  plain  stone  roof, 
and  is  built  of  limestone,  varied  with  new  red  sandstone  dressings. 
From  its  conspicuous  position  it  is  a  well-known  sea-mark,  and 
it  is  said  that  "up  to  within  the  last  half -century,  wheD  any 
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foreign  vessels  arrived  in  Torquay,  the  crews  of  which  were 
Roman  Catholic,  they  invariably  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Michael's 
Chapel." — J.  T.  White.  The  view  from  the  hill  is  ample  reward 
for  the  short  stroll.  Another  good  view-point  is  from  the  Rock 
Walk,  above  the  road  from  Torquay  Station  to  the  town.  Along 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  pretty  strip  of  garden. 

The  Harbour  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  basin,  and  the 
Piers  which  shelter  the  former  are  favourite  promenades. 

Close  by  are  the  Bath  Saloons,  where  are  swimming  and  Turkish 
baths  and  facilities  for  a  number  of  medicinal  baths,  and,  at  the 
end  of  Beacon  Terrace,  the  Torbay  Yacht  Club.  Passing  the 
Club,  and  soon  turning  to  the  right,  we  reach  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
and  beyond  it  "  Land's  End  "  is  the  termination  of  the  walk  in 
this  direction,  but  London  Bridge,  a  natural  arch  of  limestone, 
is  in  the  promontory  just  beyond. 

A  pleasant  walk  is  to  proceed  past  the  Yacht  Club  and  ascend 
the  hill,  taking  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  and  then  the  next  on  the 
right.  This  leads  to  the  open  limestone  plateau  known  as  Daddy 
Hole  Plain,  so  called  from  the  largest  of  several  chasms  (Daddy 
= Devil).  The  particular  Hole  was  formed  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  a  natural  subsidence,  and  is  in  no  wise  remarkable.  The 
Coastguard  station  is  on  the  plain,  whence  there  is  a  good  sea- 
view  eastward  towards  Hope's  Nose,  and  across  Tor  Bay  to  Berry 
Head. 

From  the  plain  we  can  descend  to  Meadfoot  (Osborne  Hotel, 
Hesketh  Crescent),  a  sandy  bay,  girt  with  terraces.  The  Shag 
Rock  is  off  its  western  and  the  Thatcher  Stone  off  its  eastern  end. 
The  delightful  Lincombe  Gardens  (public)  occupy  the  hillside  above 
Sea  Road,  and  easy  walks  lead  up  to  Lincombe  Drive.  The 
pedestrian  wishing  to  extend  his  walk  may  either  follow  J:his 
fine  Drive  or  Ilsham  Lane  northward  and  return  to  the  sea -front 
down  Babbacombe  Road,  or  he  may  take  the  fine  new  cliff 
walk  from  Kilmorie,  by  Ilsham  Drive,  over  Hope's  Nose  and  so  to 
the  north  end  of  Ilsham  Lane  near  Ilsham  Grange,  which  belonged 
to  Tor  Abbey  and  previously  to  the  Pomeroys,  and  was  under  the 
charge  of  a  resident  monk.  The  three-storied  15th-century 
building  in  which  he  lived  and  had  a  small  chapel  is  standing. 
The  ground  floor  was  used  for  offices  ;  the  first  floor,  reached  by 
an  external  staircase,  contained  the  chapel,  and  above  that  was 
his  cell.  The  dimensions  of  the  chapel,  which  stands  nearly 
north  and  south,  are  only  about  12  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft.  6  in.  and 
8  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  floor  of  the  room  above  has  perished.  The 
altar  was  at  the  end  next  the  farmyard,  and  traces  of  a  credence 
remain  on  its  east  side.  On  the  left  of  the  window  over  the 
altar  is  a  slit  which  enabled  the  monk  to  command  a  view  of  his 
workmen  below,  and  in  the  ground  floor  is  a  similar  opening, 
apparently  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bell-cote  is  stillin  position 
on  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

A  little  beyond  the  junction  of  Ilsham  Drive  with  Ilsham  Lane, 
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the  left-hand  road  passes  the  entrance  to  Kent's  Cavern  (a  mile 
from  the  Strand  by  the  Babbacombe  Road,  and  then  to  the  right 
by  Ilsham  Road,  for  J  m.  more.  Tram  to  St.  Matthias'  Church. 
Admission  Is.  Open  10  a.m.  to  dusk).  The  cavern  consists 
of  two  parallel  caves  connected  in  one  place  with  one  another,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  double  entrance  is  on  the  eastern  face  of 
a  low  limestone  cliff,  and  the  length  of  the  accessible  portion  of  the 
cavern  is  about  a  furlong.  From  the  roof  depend  stalactites, 
and  the  floor  was,  until  broken  up  for  exploration,  covered  with 
stalagmites.  The  size  of  the  cavity  varies  from  less  than  a  yard 
to  more  than  20  yards  in  breadth,  but  in  height  nowhere  reaches 
40  feet.  As  far  as  beauty  or  anything  to  see  is  concerned,  those 
who  know  the  magnificent  Cheddar  caves  will  find  Kent's  Cavern 
of  comparatively  little  interest,  though  the  Organ  Chamber,  opened 
up  in  1912,  shows  beauties  equalling  those  at  Cheddar.  The 
south-west  Chamber  is  known  as  the  Lecture  Hall,  for  here  there 
is  ample  room  for  scientific  societies  to  assemble,  and  here,  too,, 
are  favourable  expositions  of  the  several  deposits. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  bones,  etc.,  found  in  its  floor  that  Kent's 
Cavern  has  obtained  a  world-wide  renown.  The  first  bones 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Northmore  in  1824,  and  between  1825 
and  1841  the  Rev.  J.  McEnery,  chaplain  at  the  Abbey,  disinterred 
a  large  number,  as  well  as  many  flint  implements.  In  1846  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society  took  up  the  matter,  and  was 
enabled  to  confirm  Mr.  McEnery' s  work  ;  but  strangely  enough, 
the  scientific  world  received  its  report  with  sceptical  indifference. 
However,  in  1858  another  cave  was  discovered  at  Brixham,  which 
was  systematically  examined  by  Mr.  Pengelly,  and  yielded  similar 
results  to  those  of  Kent's  Cavern.  "  The  antiquity  of  man  '* 
thenceforward  became  a  question  of  popular  interest,  and  a 
careful  investigation  was  determined  on  under  the  supervision 
of  a  committee  of  the  British  Association.  From  a  lecture  given 
by  Mr.  Pengelly,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  we  take 
the  following  facts: — 

First  or  uppermost  we  found  huge  blocks  of  limestone  covering  in 
every  direction  the  entire  chamber.    Beneath  and  between  these  | 
blocks  was  black  mould,  largely  vegetable,  from  3  inches  to  more 
than  a  foot  in  depth.    Below  that  was  granular  stalagmite  from  an 
inch  to  more  than  5  1  feet  in  thickness,  and  averaging  16  to  20 
inches.    In  one  part  of  the  cavern  beneath  this  stalagmite,  and  I 
covering  an  area  of  100  square  feet,  was  a  black  band  consisting  j 
mainly  of  charcoal.    Below  that  a  light-red  loam,  mixed  with  j 
angular  pieces  of  limestone,  which  we  named  cave-earth.    In  another  i 
part  of  this  cavern  we  found  beneath  this  cave-earth  a  layer  2  of 
crystalline  stalagmite,  and  under  it  another  deposit  called  breccia,  [ 
i.e.  a  cave-earth  of  higher  antiquity.    The  following  table  gives  a  | 
rough  list  of  the  objects  found  in  the  several  layers  : — 

In  the  Black  mould  :   Whetstones ;   plates  of  slate ;   pieces  of  I 
smelted  copper  ;  bone  combs  like  shoe-horns  with  teeth  at  the  I 


1  This  has  since  been  proved  to  be  7  ft.         2 12*5  ft.  thick. 
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broad  end,  some  ornamented  ;  spindle  whorls  ;  flint  flakes  ; 
amber  beads  ;  charred  wood  ;  bones  and  teeth  of  man,  pig, 
dog,  badger,  brown  bear,  short-fronted  ox,  red  deer,  sheep, 
goat,  hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  seal,  birds,  and  fish  ;  shells  of 
snails,  limpets,  whelks,  cockles,  oysters,  mussels,  pectens, 
solens,  and  cuttle  fish  and  hazel  nuts.  No  extinct  animals. 
These  "  finds  "  may  be  referred  to  Romano-British  and  pre- 
Roman  times.1 

In  the  granular  Stalagmite  2  :  Shells  of  cockles  and  cuttle  fish  ; 
impressions  of  ferns  ;  charcoal  ;  bones  and  teeth  of  bear, 
elephant,  hyaena,  horse,  fox  and  man,3  with  flakes  and  cores 
of  flint. 

In  the  Black  band  :  366  flint  tools  ;  flakes  and  cores  ;  a  bone  awl  ; 
a  bone  harpoon  ;  a  bone  needle  with  eye  ;  burnt  bones  ; 
remains  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  badger,  bear,  fox,  rhinoceros, 
hyaena. 

In  the  Cave  earth  :  Whetstones  ;  hammer  stones  ;  flint  stones  and 
plates  ;  a  bone  pin  ;  two  bone  harpoons  ;  charcoal  ;  burnt 
bones  ;  coprolites  of  hyaena  ;  remains  of  cave  lion  and  another 
felis,  wild  cat,  cave  hyaena,  wolf,  fox  (various),  glutton  ;  badger, 
cave  bear,  grizzly  bear,  brown  bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
horse,  urus,  bison,  "Irish  elk,"  red  deer,  rein-deer,  hare, 
lagomys,  voles  (various),  Arvicola  gulielmiy  beaver,  and  Machae- 
rodus  latidens. 

In  the  Crystalline  Stalagmite  :  Bones  of  bear  only. 

In  the  Breccia  (or  older  cave  earth) :  Immense  number  of  teeth  and 
bones  of  bear  and  three  undoubted  flint  implements. 

Of  the  "  antiquity  of  man  "  as  indicated  by  the  above  layers  it 
may  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  black  mould  carries  us  back 
2,000  years.  The  granular  stalagmite  alone  must  have  taken  a 
prodigious  time  to  form  if  we  may  judge  of  its  rate  of  accumulation 
by  the  film  over  the  name  of  "  Robert  Hedges  of  Ireland,  February 
20,  1688."  In  200  years  that  film  became  about  ^th  of  an,.inch 
in  thickness.  In  the  Cheddar  caves,  discovered  in  1828,  a 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  were  found  separated  by  a  drop  of 
water  only,  and  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  not,  to  the 
naked  eye  at  least,  diminished  the  interval.  There  is  a  stalagmite* 
here  that  is  54  in.  long,  and  not  enlarged  at  the  base. 

The  Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  (founded 
1844)  in  Babbacombe  Road  {see  Plan)  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  objects  found  in  the  cavern,  arranged  by  Mr.  Pengelly.  {Ad- 
mission, 6d.) 

At  the  old  Town  Hall,  at  the  top  of  Fore  Street,  is  the  nucleus 
of  another  museum — the  interesting  collection  of  curios  gathered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Paget  Blake,  a  descendant  of  the  great  admiral, 
and  himself  a  naval  officer.  Among  these  curios  are  what  are 
believed  to  be  the  identical  bowls  with  which  Drake  was  playing 
when  the  Armada  came  in  sight. 

1  And  even  Neolithic.  2  Of  glacial  formation, 

»  Upper  jaw  similar  to  Icelandic  man  of  to-day. 
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Walks  and  Excursions  from  Torquay. 
Distances  reckoned  from  the  Strand. 
1.  Anstey's  Cove,  Babbacombe,  and  St.  Marychurch. 

Anstey's  Cove  is  a  pretty  but  rather  over-praised  little  bay  about 
J  ra.  north-east  from  Kent's  Cavern  (p.  102).  It  may  be  reached 
direct  by  the  Babbacombe  Road  (tram)  and  Ilsham  Road,  or 
by  Meadfoot  and  Ilsham  Lane,  but  to  the  pedestrian  the  walk 
by  Meadfoot,  the  new  Ilsham  Drive,  and  along  the  cliff  by  the 
Bishop's  Walk,  a  cliff  path  hidden  in  foliage,  may  be  recommended. 

Anstey's  Cove  owes  its  picturesqueness  to  the  limestone  which 
forms  its  northern  side,  and  to  the  crags  of  the  same  rock,  beauti- 
fully overgrown,  in  its  midst.  Of  its  other  attractions  the  local 
poet  shall  be  allowed  to  tell : — 

"  Picnics  supplied  with  hot  water  and  tea 
At  a  nice  little  house  down  by  the  sea. 
Fresh  crabs  and  lobsters  every  day; 
Salmon-peel  sometimes,  red  mullet  and  grey. 
The  neatest  of  pleasure-boats  let  out  on  hire, 
Fishing-tackle  as  good  as  you  could  desire. 
Bathing-machines  for  ladies  are  kept, 
With  towels  and  gowns  all  quite  correct. 
Thomas  is  the  man  who  supplies  everything, 
And  also  teaches  young  people  to  swim." 

The  same  notice  turned  into  Latin  elegiacs  may  be  read  over 
the  door  of  this  "  universal  provider." 

Return  from  the  cove  to  the  road.  Just  beyond  the  head  of 
the  combe  leading  to  the  Cove  is  a  path  up  which  one  may  wander 
to  Wall's  Hill,  with  a  golf  course  and  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp. 
Or  at  low  tide  one  may  scramble  over  the  rocks  dividing  Anstey's 
Cove  from  Redgate  Beach  and  thence  up  a  steep  cliff  path  direct 
to  Wall's  Hill.  A  half-mile  walk  along  the  breezy  cliffs  brings 
one  to  Babbacombe  (Hotels  :  Royal,  Downs  Road ;  Roughwood, 
near  Wall's  Hill;  Gary  Arms ,  with  tea  garden,  on  the  beach). 
Turning  to  the  right  at  the  first  opportunity,  we  reach  what  is  left 
of  Babbacombe  Down.  The  view  up  the  coast  is  very  beautiful. 
The  fine  red  cliffs  near  by,  much  cut  up  by  little  coves,  and  either 
abrupt  or  draped  on  their  slopes  with  smooth  green  turf  or  rich 
wood,  are  the  beginning  of  a  sweep  of  coast  that  extends  into 
Dorsetshire.  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Exmouth,  Beer  Head 
(chalk-cliffs),  Golden  Cap  (flat-topped  hill,  near  Charmouth), 
and  the  gleaming  quarries  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  are  all  in  sight 
on  a  clear  day.  Babbacombe  itself  has  been  spoilt,  I  but  of  its 
perfect  beach  of  fine  quartz,  and  the  beautiful  Early  English 
church  of  All  Saints,  it  may  well  be  proud.  The  latter  is  £  m. 
inland.  Babbacombe  Beach  merges  into  that  of  Oddicombe 
(Refreshment  pavilion),  from  which  at  low  tide  one  may  ascend  the 
cliffs  and  so  away  northward  by  Watcombe  and  Maidencombe 
and  on  to  Shaldon,  opposite  Teignmouth.  When  the  tide  is  up 
one  must  follow  main  roads  as  far  as  the  church  at  St.  Mary- 
church,  where  a  right-hand  turn  lands  one  on  the  cliffs  close  to 
the  golf  links  and  racecourse. 
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A  pleasant  return  to  Torquay,  unfolding  splendid  views,  is  to  take 
either  Lock's  Lane  or  the  footpath  opposite  Wall's  Hill  {see  plan) 
and  traverse  the  pine-woods  crowning  Warberry  Hill  (448  ft.). 
Warberry  Road,  West,  is  the  most  direct  way  down  from  the  hill. 

St.  Marychurch  (Couch's  Hotel  in  Fore  Street,  opposite  St. 
Mary's  Church  ;  Post  Office  also  in  Fore  Street),  the  continuation 
north-west  of  Babbacombe,  is  its  mother  parish.  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1861  (tower  1871),  and  is  handsome, 
especially  the  chancel.  It  contains  a  curious  Early  Norman  (?) 
font,  with  a  chain  of  seven  ovals  around  the  bowl,  representing 
very  unecclesiastical  scenes.  Notice  a  raven,  vested  as  for  the 
funeral  of  cock-robin,  preying  on  a  man.  The  mounting  of  the 
font  is  modern.  In  the  nave  is  a  large  Carey  brass.  Another 
brass  is  to  Rev.  Geo.  Coleridge.  The  organ,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  I.  K.  Brunei,  the  famous  engineer  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  who  lived  at  Watcombe,  was  enlarged  in  1892,  and 
again  in  1912.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  James  Anthony 
Froude  was  instituted  deacon  at  St  Mary's  in  1847.  Of  far 
higher  merit  architecturally  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
St.  Margaret's  Road,  of  which  a  noticeable  feature  is  the  very 
graceful  spire. 

2.  To  Cockington,  2  m. ;  Marldon,  4  m. ;  Compton  Castle,  5  m. 

Follow  Torbay  Road  along  the  shore  past  Grand  Hotel, 
Corbyn's  Head,  and  Livermead  House,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right.  Beyond  the  railway,  the  road  ascends  a  pretty  valley, 
passing  a  lodge  of  Cockington  Court,  the  seat  of  the  Mallocks 
during  the  past  250  years,  and  previously  in  possession  of  the 
Carys  of  Tor  Abbey.  Cockington  Church,  small  and  carefully 
restored,  is  within  the  grounds  of  the  Court,  and  contains  a  good 
screen,  stalls,  misereres,  and  pulpit.  Returning  to  the  cross- 
roads, by  the  thatched  smithy,  we  turn  westward,  and  in  a 
pleasant  mile  and  a  half  strike  the  Newton  and  Dartmouth  road 
at  Five  Lanes.  The  road  on  the  right  beyond  the  main-road 
must  be  taken,  and  then  a  turn,  left,  brings  us  to  Marldon  village 
and  church.  The  latter,  badly  restored,  was  built  by  the  Gilberts 
of  Compton  about  1348.  It  contains  memorials  of  that  family, 
one  of  whom,  Sir  Humphrey,  was  the  coloniser  of  Newfoundland. 
From  the  church  a  road  runs  north  to  Compton  village,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  Compton  Castle  (now  a  farmhouse.  Admission 
6d.).  Here  was  a  stronghold  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  I, 
and  from  about  1170  to  1310  it  belonged  to  the  De  la  Pole  family, 
from  which  it  passed  to  the  Gilberts,  of  Greenway  (p.  113),  who 
erected  the  castle  about  1420,  of  which  the  existing  buildings 
are  but  a  part.  There  is  a  good  gateway,  and  near  it  a  tower, 
originally  one  of  four.  The  chapel,  too,  is  fairly  preserved.  In 
the  absence  of  a  moat  to  protect  the  wall  against  being  under- 
mined, the  numerous  machicolations  were  needed. 

3.  To  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle  and  Totnes. — G.W.R.  motor-bus 
from  Paignton  Station  to  Totnes  Station  about  every  45  min. 
Sundays  less  frequently,  but  see  current  time-table. 
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The  most  direct  route  from  Torquay  to  Totnes  is  by  road  vid 
Paignton.  The  buses  pass  within  about  a  mile  of  Berry  Pomeroy 
village  (Castle  is  a  mile  farther),  a  point  worth  bearing  in  mind 
by  pedestrians  not  averse  to  a  "  lift  "  either  homeward  or  on  to 
Totnes.  The  only  rail  connection  between  Torquay  and  Totnes 
is  vid  Newton  Abbot  (14  m.).  Those  who  set  out  by  bus  should 
descend  at  Collaton,  m.  from  Paignton  (good  modern  church  ; 
inn).    Here  the  road  forks,  and  we  take  the  right-hand  branch. 

About  half  a  mile  along  the  main-road  (which  the  buses  follow) 
on  the  right,  is  Blagdon  Manor,  once  the  seat  of  the  Kirkham 
family. 

The  road  rises  sharply  to  (2J)  Blagdon,  f  m.  past  which  at 
cross-roads  we  take  the  by-road  straight  on,  and  turning  to  the 
left  in  \  m.  arrive  at  the  Lodge  (where  the  key  is  kept),  and  enter 
the  wood,  through  which  the  road  winds  down  to  Berry  Pomeroy 
Castle  (about  3  miles  from  Collaton).  The  Castle  {admission  6d.) 
is  situated  near  the  head  of  a  romantic  and  thickly- wooded  glen, 
down  which  a  tiny  brook  flows  to  join  the  Dart.  It  is  rather  for 
its  exceeding  picturesqueness  than  for  any  important  architec- 
tural features  that  it  commends  itself  to  the  tourist.  Ivy,  trees, 
and  moss  drape  and  festoon  the  walls  with  a  richness  of  green 
such  as  only  a  soft  climate  like  that  of  South  Devon  produces. 
The  visitor  should  cross  the  glen  and  ascend  the  hill  in  order  to 
look  down  upon  the  scene. 

History. — Ralph  de  la  Pomeraie  was  one  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's knights,  and  received,  among  many  other  manors,  that  of 
Berry.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle,  but  the  oldest  part  of 
the  existing  ruins — the  south  front  with  the  towered  Gateway  and 
Lady  Margaret's  Tower  at  its  east  end — must  be  assigned  to  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  castle  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Pomeroy  family  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  (who  had  been  a  ringleader  in  the  rising 
of  the  West,  in  1549),  having  been  deprived  of  much  of  his  property 
as  a  punishment  for  his  rebellion,  sold  it  to  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely. 
It  never  belonged  to  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  to  whom  the 
Elizabethan  mansion  has  sometimes  been  attributed.  This  man- 
sion, built  within  the  surrounding  walls  of  the  older  work,  was  never 
finished,  but  is  described  by  Prince  (author  of  the  Worthies  of 
Devon),  who  saw  it  in  its  glory,  as  "a  magnificent  structure.'* 
The  last  occupant  was  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  head  of  the 
"  Western  Alliance,"  and  M.P.  for  Exeter  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  a  fire,  caused  by  lightning,  so  greatly 
injured  the  building  that  it  was  abandoned. 

Near  the  remains  of  the  Castle  is  a  fine  beech  called  the  Wishing 
Tree,  To  walk  backwards  round  it  three  times  is  said  to  bring 
the  fulfilment  of  any  desire. 

The  village  of  Berry  Pomeroy  (no  inn)  is  about  half  a  mile 
south-west  from  the  Lodge,  and  has  an  interesting  church  dating 
in  part  from  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  but  mainly  Perpendicu- 
lar. It  contains  two  Pomeroy  tombs  ;  a  remarkable  monument 
to  Lord  Edward  Seymour  (d.  1593),  son  of  the  Lord  Protector 
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a  tablet  to  Rev.  John  Prince,  author  of  The  Worthies  of  Devon, 
and  a  good  pulpit  and  screen. 

The  route  onward  to  Totnes,  2  m.,  calls  for  no  description. 
The  main-road  (buses)  is  joined  at  True  Street,  and  thence  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Bridgetown,  and  then  cross  the  Dart. 
For  Totnes  seep.  115. 

Torquay  to  Paignton,  2  ra. ;  Churston,  5  m. ;  Brixham, 
7  m. ;  Dartmouth,  9  ra.  by  rail. 

Those  bound  for  Brixham  branch  off  at  Churston,  as  far  as  which 
place  road  and  rail  keep  close  company,  the  latter  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  being  between  the  road  and  the  sea.  Brixham 
Quay  by  road  is  8  m.  (by  water  4£  ra. )  from  Torquay. 

Torbay  (about  4  ra.  by  %\  ra.)  is  in  shape  something  like  a 
roundbacked  capital  E,  of  which  the  upper  member  is  the  penin- 
sula ending  in  Hope's  Nose,  and  the  lower  that  terminated  by 
Berry  Head.  The  central  projection,  broken  off  short,  represents 
the  square  promontory  of  Roundham  Head,  opposite  Paignton. 
The  two  enclosing  headlands  are  of  limestone  with  cliffs.  On 
either  side  of  the  central  promontory  are  fine  sands,  and  the  shore 
is  low.  As  we  skirt  the  bay,  or,  better  still,  as  we  sail  across  it, 
the  beauty  and  the  sheltered  position  of  Torquay  are  well  seen. 
The  bay  is  an  important  haven  for  ocean-bound  ships  during 
westerly  gales,  and  its  waters  often  shelter  a  large  company  of 
weather-bound  vessels,  including  pleasure  yachts,  and  warships- 
of  various  kinds.  Torbay  has  a  prominent  place  in  English 
history.  Here,  on  August  1,  1588,  the  first  vessel  captured  of 
the  Invincible  Armada  was  brought  into  the  bay  by  Drake,  and 
left  in  charge  of  the  Brixham  fishermen.  This  was  the  Capitana 
already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Tor  Abbey.  A  hundred 
years  later,  on  November  5th,  William  of  Orange  landed  in  the 
bay  and  slept  in  a  hut  at  what  is  now  Brixham  Quay.  (See 
pp.  108-9.) 

PAIGNTON. 
Band  Performances. — Daily  on  the  Esplanade. 

Bathing. — Excellent  from  machines  or  tents.   Many  bathe  from  pier- 
Mixed  bathing  allowed. 
Boating. — Good  local  rowing  and  sailing  clubs.   Regatta  end  of  August* 
Clubs. — Paignton,  Torbay. 
Early  Closing. — Wednesdays. 

Fishing. — In  the  bay  for  whiting,  pollack,  mackerel,  conger,  etc.  Fresh- 
water fishing  in  Torquay  Reservoirs,  etc.,  p.  21. 
Golf. — Churston  and  Torquay  {see  pp.  23  and  27). 

Hotels. — Esplanade,  facing  sea ;  Redcliffe,  centre  of  Torbay ;  Gerston,. 
at  Station  ;  Green's,  Dartmouth  Road,  Private  Hotels. — Goodrington  Housey 
Tembani,  Marine  Drive. 

Motor-Coaches. — Daily  tours  over  Dartmoor,  into  the  surrounding  country,, 
and  to  Newquay,  Falmouth,  Weymouth,  Lyme  Regis,  Weston-super-Mare,. 
Ilfracombe,  Sidmouth,  Minehead,  Bude,  Clovelly,  etc. 

Motor  Services. — G.W.R.  cars  run  between  Paignton  and  Totnes,  connecting 
with  River  Dart  steamers  and  with  Totnes  station.  There  are  also  services 
between  Paignton  and  Brixham,  and  Paignton  and  Torquay  vid  Totnes  and 
Newton  Abbot. 
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Population.— (1921)  14,443. 

Post  Office. — In  Palace  Avenue. 

Railway  Station. — G.W.R.  £  m.  from  the  sea-front. 

Steamers  to  Torquay,  Brixham,  Exmouth,  etc. 

Theatre,  etc. — Public  Hall,  for  dramatic  entertainments,  concerts,  etc. ; 
Picture  House,  close  to  station ;  Cinedrome  Electric  Palace. 
Trams  to  Torquay,  Babbacombe,  and  St.  Marychurch. 

Although  Paignton  was  a  place  of  some  importance  when 
Torquay  was  only  a  fishing  hamlet,  and  has  been  a  market-town 
since  1294,  it  is  only  within  quite  recent  years  that  it  has  begun 
to  develop  as  a  holiday  resort.  Some  idea  of  its  progress  in  this 
respect  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  its  population  nearly 
doubled  in  the  period  1901-1921.  It  is  a  charming  watering- 
place  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  Torbay,  and  has  a  fine 
sandy  shore.  Paignton  caters  pre-eminently  for  the  lover  of  the 
open  air,  provision  being  made  for  almost  every  kind  of  outdoor 
amusement. 

A  relic  of  Paignton's  former  importance  is  an  ivy- clad  tower 
south  of  the  churchyard.  This  is  a  remnant  of  a  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter ;  the  last  occupant  of  the  Palace  being  Miles 
Coverdale,  the  translator.  The  Parish  Church  has  several  features 
of  interest.  In  the  tower  is  a  good  Norman  doorway,  and  the 
stone  screen  of  the  Kirkham  Chapel  is  fine  though  much  mutilated. 
The  pulpit  (richly  carved),  a  piscina  in  the  south  aisle,  and  an 
Early  English  triforial  arch  in  the  chancel  will  be  noted ;  also 
in  the  north  aisle  a  Cadaver  monument.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
restored  old  cross.  Christ  Church  (modern)  is  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  town,  and  St.  Andrew' shas  a  fine  pulpit  and  screen. 

Immediately  south  of  the  town  is  the  blunt  promontory  of 
Roundham  Head,  and  beyond  that  Goodrington  Sands,  and  then 
the  picturesque  little  Saltern  Cove.  The  rail  and  the  road  keep 
•close  to  the  sea  past  the  latter,  and  then  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  bay  strike  across,  but  no  longer  in  company,  the  peninsula 
between  Torbay  and  the  Dart  estuary.  Churston  Ferrers,  about 
\  mile  from  Churston  Station,  has  nothing  of  interest  to  the 
tourist.  It  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the  line,  soon  after  branching 
off  towards  Brixham.    For  the  line  on  to  Dartmouth,  see  p.  109. 

Brixham  (Hotels  :  Bolton  ;  Globe,  near  the  Quay  ;  Temperance, 
Fore  Street.  Population  (1921),  7,782.  Post  Officein  Fore  Street) 
•consists  of  two  adjoining  towns  :  Brixham,  inland  about  f  m., 
and  Brixham  Quay,  sometimes  called  respectively  Upper  and 
Lower  Brixham.  The  station  is  200  feet  above  the  quay,  to 
which  a  steep  descent  is  made  by  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  for  the  town,  cave,  and  hotels.  Referring  to  the  historic 
landing  here  of  William  of  Orange,  in  November  1688,  Macaulay 
says  :  "  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered.  Where 
wo  now  see  a  port,  crowded  with  shipping,  and  a  market-place, 
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swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers,  the  waves  then  broke  on  a 
desolate  beach  ;  but  a  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  the  deliverer 
stepped  from  his  boat  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  set 
up  as  an  object  of  public  veneration  under  an  obelisk,  the  centre 
of  that  busy  wharf."  This  memento  has  been  removed  to 
the  pier,  where  it  is  in  the  base  of  one  of  the  lamps.  The  statue 
of  William  III  on  the  south  side  of  the  Quay  is  a  bicentenary 
memorial  of  the  landing. 

Brixham  trawlers  are  known  far  and  wide,  and  on  Saturdays 
especially  the  harbour  and  inlet  are  crowded  with  them.  Neither 
at  Upper  nor  Lower  Town  is  there  any  building  of  architectural 
interest,  and  the  quay,  except  for  the  fish  trade,  has  little  interest. 
The  breakwater,  begun  in  1843,  was  not  finished  until  1916.  It 
is  3,000  feet  long,  and  cost  some  £100,000,  of  which  nearly  a  third 
was  contributed  by  the  Government.  The  church,  rebuilt,  has 
a  14th-century  carved  font  and  a  cope  of  the  14th  or  15th  century. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Lyte  was  vicar  of  Lower  Brixham  from 
1 823-44,  and  here,  after  conducting  his  last  public  service,  wrote 
the  hymn  "  Abide  with  me." 

Berry  Head  (1£  m.),  eastward,  should  be  visited.  The  way  to  it 
is  by  the  road  climbing  above  the  harbour  on  the  south  side.  Berry 
Head  (bury — a  camp)  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  but  their  works 
were  destroyed  when  the  forts,  now  mostly  in  ruins,  were  erected 
during  the  French  war.  The  Head  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
bay  and  of  the  coast  eastward  as  far  as  Portland  Bill,  including 
Dawlish  and  Exmouth  (Teignmouth  is  hidden),  while  the  Hay  tor 
Rocks  on  Dartmoor  are  conspicuous.  Southward,  close  at  hand, 
is  Oxley  Head,  and  beyond  it  Sharkham  Point.  Near  the  "  old 
barracks  "  is  Ash  Hole,  a  cave  in  which  Roman  remains  have  been 
found.  The  promontory  is  limestone,  and  contains  several  caverns, 
but  the  celebrated  Brixham  Cave,  already  mentioned  {p.  102)  as 
having  led  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  Kent's  Cavern,  is  close 
to  Upper  Town,  on  Windmill  Hill.  To  reach  it  turn  out  of  Fore 
Street  by  Cavern  Steps.    For  coast-walk  westward,  see  p.  110. 

Brixham,  however,  is  on  a  branch  line  of  railway — perhaps 
"  twig  "  is  a  more  truly  descriptive  term,  since  the  line  it  leaves 
at  Churston  station  is  itself  a  branch.  From  Churston  this  line 
in  about  1-J-  m.  reaches  the  Dart,  across  which,  as  the  trains 
descend  the  left  bank  to  Kingswear,  there  are  charming  views 
up  the  estuary  as  far  as  Dittisham.  The  landlocked  river  has 
the  appearance  of  a  lake.  On  the  opposite  shore,  climbing  the 
steep  hillside  from  the  water's  edge,  rises  Dartmouth,  with  the 
Royal  Naval  College  as  its  mural  crown. 

The  railway  ends  at  Kingswear  {Royal  Dart  Hotel,  at  station), 
whence  ferries  ply  across  the  river  to  Dartmouth  (p.  111).  Kings- 
wear  Church,  rebuilt  except  the  tower,  has  a  good  east  window 
and  an  old  font.  If  at  all  possible  the  traveller  should  take  the 
walk  from  Kingswear  to  the  mouth  of  the  river — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Devon. 

Torquay  to  Kingswear  by  road. — Through  Paignton  and  past  the 
golf  links  to  Churston  Ferrers  station,  shortly  beyond  which  the 
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Kingswear  route  turns  right  and  gradually  ascends  to  the  watershed 
between  Torbay  and  the  Dart  estuary.  Avoiding  by-road,  when 
the  main-road  forks  take  the  left-hand  branch.  This  soon  begins 
to  descend  the  valley  to  Kingswear  (10  m.),  whence  ferries  (cars, 
cycles,  and  other  vehicles  carried)  run  across  the  Dart  to  Dartmouth. 
For  Dartmouth,  see  p.  111. 

Brixham  to  Kingswear  by  the  Coast,  11  m.   5  hrs. 

The  distance  above  given  is  along  the  cliffs.  The  time  stated 
is  none  too  long  if  the  many  indentations  of  the  coast-line  are  all 
to  be  explored.  By  not  going  out  to  the  extremity  of  Sharkham 
Point,  and  by  crossing  from  Scabbacombe  Sands  over  Down  End 
to  Pudcombe  Cove,  time  and  distance  may  be  reduced  about 
1  hr.  and  2  m.  respectively.  There  is  no  public  accommodation 
on  the  way.  Those  who  can  do  so  should  make  the  coast  from 
Berry  Head  to  Mudstone  Sands  the  object  of  a  separate  short 
excursion  :  this  portion  can  be  omitted  from  the  longer  trudge, 
leaving  one  more  fresh  for  the  heavy  up-and-down  route  between 
Mudstone  and  Kingswear. 

The  walk  along  the  top  of  the  cliff  from  Berry  Head  to  Mud- 
stone Sands  involves  a  short  detour  inland  when  west  of  Durl 
Head,  to  which  there  is  a  cliff  path.  Mudstone  Sands  occupy 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  that  name  inside  Sharkham  Point.  Shark- 
ham  Point  (to  which  lanes  converge  from  Higher  Brixham)  is 
trackless,  and  necessitates  a  good  deal  of  rough  scrambling,  but 
is  quite  possible  to  be  followed.  From  its  south  side  a  cliff-path, 
runs  above  Southdown  Cliff  to  Man  Sands  Coastguard  Station. 
Thence  the  coast  can  be  followed  to  Scabbacombe  Sands,  after 
crossing  which  a  gate  on  the  far  side  should  be  passed  through, 
and  a  hedge  followed  over  Down  End  and  so  down  to  the  coast 
again.  Thence  onward  the  cliffs  can  be  followed  nearly  to  Kiln 
Cove,  which  is  nearly  opposite  St.  Petrock's  Church  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Dart.  The  distance  from  the  combe  beyond  Down 
End  to  Kiln  Cove  is  from  3  to  4-J-  m.  according  to  the  closeness  with 
which  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore-line  are  explored.  Taking  it 
leisurely  the  traveller  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains. 
Ivy  Cove,  Pudcombe  Cove,  Old  Mill  Bay,  which  are  successively 
passed  on  the  way  southward,  are  all  delightful,  but  involve  a 
good  deal  of  up-and-down  work  that  a  summer's  sun  may  tempt 
the  traveller  to  abbreviate  by  crossing  the  several  combes  as 
high  up  as  possible.  From  I toward  Cove  and  Point  the  coast 
turns  westward,  and  we  soon  get  a  fine  view  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Dart  and  of  the  whole  of  Start  Bay,  terminated  by  the  light- 
house-crowned cliffs  of  Start  Point.  After  passing  Froward  Point 
we  have  to  quit  the  coast  for  a  while,  as  the  sea-slopes  above 
Newfoundland  Harbour  form  a  warren  which  is  closed  to  the 
public.  The  day-mark  on  the  higher  ground  is  a  modern  erection. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  combe  ending  in  Kiln  Cove  is  a  road  which 
skirts  the  estuary  to  Kingswear  (p.  109),  and  affords  charming 
views.  Kingswear  Castle  (private)  is  below,  and  opposite  it  is 
Dartmouth  Castle. 
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DARTMOUTH. 

Bathing. — At  Castle  Cove.    A  pavilion  with  compartments  for  both  sexes. 
Bowls. — At  Ford  Gardens. 
Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Ferries. — To  Kingswear  (G.W.R.)  and  one  for  motors,  etc.,  from  the  south  end 
of  the  Quay  (ferry  reached  by  way  of  street  known  as  New  Quay).  There  is 
also  a  Floating  Bridge  at  the  Sandquay  end  of  the  town,  close  to  the  engineer- 
ing works,  to  the  direct  road  to  Paignton  and  Brixham. 

Fishing. — First-class  sea-fishing.  Freshwater  at  Slapton  Lea  and  Torcross 
for  perch,  rudd,  pike  and  eels.    See  p.  21. 

Golf.— At  Churston.    See  p.  23. 

G.W.R.  Motor-Cars. — To  Slapton,  Torcross  and  Kingsbridge  several  times 
daily.    (Not  Sundays,  see  current  time-table.) 

Hotels. — Royal  Castle,  opposite  the  landing-stage  and  station ;  Raleigh, 
near  the  Post  Office ;  King's  Arms,  Commercial,  near  at  hand.  Also  at 
Kingswear  Station,  opposite  Dartmouth,  the  Royal  Dart  Hotel. 

Motor-Coaches. — To  Plymouth,  Haytor  Rock,  Dartmeet,  Princetown, 
Buckfast  Abbey,  Salcombe,  etc. 

Population.— (1921)  7,201. 

Post  Office—  South  Parade,  a  little  south  of  landing-stage. 
Restaurants. — Several  excellent  restaurants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Quay. 

Steamers, — To  Totnes,  according  to  tide,  see  p.  113.  Also  to  Slapton, 
Torquay,  Plymouth,  etc. 


As  we  travel  westward,  Dartmouth  is  the  first  of  those  charac- 
teristically placed  seaports  which,  owing  to  their  position  at 
the  foot  of  hills  shelving  steeply  to  the  sea,  are  but  little  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  tide.  The  mouth  of  the  Dart  is,  proportion- 
ately to  its  width,  flanked  by  higher  and  steeper  hills  than  any 
other  British  river,  and  these  hills  descending  at  one  sweep,  green 
and  luxuriant,  to  the  water's  edge,  impart  an  aspect  of  beauty 
and  completeness  to  the  whole  scene,  which  is,  happily,  not 
marred  by  any  discordant  features  in  the  town  itself.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  the  stranger  contemplating  a  stay  in  Dartmouth  sees 
almost  before  he  has  boarded  the  ferry  at  Kingswear  the  kind 
of  habitation  in  store  for  him.  In  one  peculiarity  the  place 
resembles  Barmouth,  viz.  that  the  lower  storeys  of  one  house 
often  look  into  the  upper  storeys  of  another.  In  the  principal 
part  of  the  town,  however,  a  lateral  valley  strikes  inward  and 
affords  room  for  one  of  the  main  streets. 

Of  old  Dartmouth  but  little  remains.  The  chief,  if  not  the 
oldest,  relic  is  the  Butterwalk,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Duke 
Street,  the  first  thoroughfare  to  the  north  of  the  Royal  Castle 
Hotel.  The  lowest  storey  includes  a  piazza,  similar  to  those 
which  extend  the  length  of  whole  streets  in  Chester,  and  grotesque 
carving  of  the  17th  century  abounds  on  the  lintels  and  corbels. 
A  very  striking  and  successful  attempt  to  reproduce  the  old  style 
was  been  made  in  the  street  running  parallel  with  the  estuary, 
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where  a  block  of  buildings,  consisting  of  shops  in  the  basement 
floor,  is  an  example  of  florid  domestic  Tudor  architecture.  Notice 
the  arms  on  panels  of  Cranford's  Library,  also  in  Fairfax  Place. 

History. — The  historic  records  of  Devon  are  not  mere  dry-as-dust 
annals.  They  are  peculiarly  interesting  because  they  treat  of  many 
important  personages  who  have  been  associated  with  the  progress 
of  the  nation.  Dartmouth  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  them. 
Some  part  of  Richard  the  First's  fleet  for  the  Crusades  assembled 
here  in  1190.  The  town  furnished  31  ships  and  757  men  for  the 
intended  siege  of  Calais  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  a  number 
inferior  only  to  those  supplied  by  Fowey  and  Yarmouth.  For  this 
it  was  given  its  arms — viz.  "  The  King  (Ed.  Ill)  in  a  Ship,"  sup- 
ported by  two  affectionate  lions.  At  Greenway  House,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dart,  was  born  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  appropriated 
Newfoundland  in  the  name  of  the  "Virgin  Queen  "  ;  .this  house 
was  also  once  occupied  by  Raleigh.  In  the  same  reign  the  god- 
father of  Davis  Strait,  a  native  of  Sandridge,  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river,  made  Dartmouth  his  starting-point  on  two  expeditions. 
On  the  Anchor  Stone — a  rock  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  a  little 
above  Dartmouth — Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  presumably  at  low  water, 
enjoyed  his  pipe.  In  the  Civil  Wars  the  town  surrendered  to  Prince 
Maurice  after  a  month's  siege,  but  was  retaken  by  Fairfax  in  1646. 
It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Newcomen  (1663-1729),  who  invented 
the  stationary  steam-engine,  and  by  the  aid  of  steam  drained  the 
Cornish  mines.  On  Ridge  Hill  are  portions  of  the  cottage  in  which 
he  lived  and  experimented. 

The  only  remarkable  Church  in  the  town  is  St.  Saviour's, 

which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Brantyngham  of  Exeter,  in  the 
14th  century.  It  stands  to  the  south  of  the  Butterwalk.  The 
early  15th-century  oaken  screen,  the  coloured  and  gilt  stone 
pulpit,  elaborately  carved,  and  the  Jacobean  west  gallery,  an 
unusually  fine  example,  are  one  and  all  worthy  of  notice,  as  are 
also  the  brasses  in  the  chancel :  one  (15th  century)  in  honour 
of  the  patriotic  John  Hawley,  who  reposes  between  his  two 
wives,  the  other  to  Gilbert  Staplehill  (1637),  sometime  Mayor 
of  Dartmouth.  The  legs  of  the  communion  table  represent 
the  four  Evangelists  and  their  symbols.  On  the  south  door  is 
some  quaint  iron  scroll-work  of  later  date  than  1631,  which  is  on 
it.  The  Church  of  St.  Petrock  (a  6th-century  British  saint)  and 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  old  Castle  (with  Museum,  6d.)  are  at 
the  harbour  mouth,  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  reached  by 
the  street  and  road  which  run  parallel  with  the  estuary.  Neither 
would  call  for  notice  but  for  the  situation,  which  is  most  pictur- 
esque. On  the  way  to  them  may  be  noticed  St.  Barnabas's 
Church,  the  tower  of  which  on  close  examination  is  found  to  have 
been  built  on  the  economical  principle  of  having  one  side  only — 
the  front  one. 

The  Royal  Naval  College  (shown  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
2-6  p.m.  :  apply  in  advance  to  the  Commanding  Officer),  finely 
situated  on  Mount  Boone,  is  reached  from  the  north  end  of  the 
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quay.  It  cost  nearly  half  a  million  pounds.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  King  Edward  VII  in  March,  1902. 

Dartmouth  to  Totnes,  by  steamer,  10  m.   See  Map  p.  114, 

Steamer  daily,  at  times  varying  with  the  tide.  Fares  :  Single* 
Is.  9d.  Return,  3s.  The  journey  takes  about  an  hour.  Circular 
tickets,  including  rail  and  steamer  {in  some  cases  road  car  also),  are 
issued  from  Torquay,  Paignton,  Plymouth,  Teignmouth  and  many 
other  South  Devon  resorts.  Consult  G.  W.  R.  Excursion  Programme 
for  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Bicycles,  Is. ;  Motor-Cycles,  2s.  ; 
Dogs,  Qd.  each  way. 

The  Dart  estuary  between  Totnes  and  Dartmouth  is  one  of  the 
finest  navigable  rivers  in  the  kingdom,  being  only  surpassed, 
perhaps,  by  that  of  the  Wye,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Fal  and  the  Tamar  are  dangerous  competitors.  This  part 
of  the  river  has  been  paid  the  somewhat  doubtful  compliment  of 
being  called  the  44  English  Rhine,"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
travellers  who  have  not  been  led  to  expect  too  much  by  extrava- 
gant laudations  will  thoroughly  enjoy  exploring  its  beauties. 

Starting  from  the  landing-stage  at  Dartmouth  and  proceeding 
up  the  harbour,  we  obtain  an  excellent  view,  on  the  left,  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  which  has  replaced  the  training  ship  for- 
merly stationed  here.  For  two  miles  we  sail  up  that  reach  of 
the  river  overlooked  from  the  Torquay  and  Dartmouth  railway. 
We  pass  an  iron  floating  bridge  ferry  and  then  a  considerable 
creek  branches  out  on  the  left.  Soon,  on  the  opposite  side,  from  a. 
steep  bank,  as  finely  wooded  as  any  on  the  route,  rises  Greenway 
House,  a  red  building  partly  ivy-covered.  Its  predecessor  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (p.  112),  and  associated 
also  with  his  half-brother,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Almost  oppo- 
site to  it,  in  mid-stream,  and  covered  at  high  water,  is  the 
Anchor  Stone,  a  favourite  smoking-haunt,  says  tradition,  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  a  spot  to  which  scolds  were  sometimes 
brought  to  be  ducked.  The  bell  of  Greenway  Ferry  may  be  seen 
on  the  right  near  the  landing-stage.  We  call  at  Lower  Dittisham 
m.,  2  inns),  a  village  occupying  the  neck  of  a  promontory 
on  our  left,  and  famous  for  plums,  shrimps,  and  cockles. 

The  wide  part  of  the  stream  opposite  the  Dittisham  promontory 
is  Galmpton  Bay,  and  beyond  it  round  Gurrow  Point  we  obtain,  on 
the  right,  a  view  of  Sandridge,  the  birthplace  of  Davis,  the 
navigator  (1566),  but  now  a  modern  mansion  in  the  Italian  style. 
Higher  Dittisham  Church  is  in  a  wooded  dingle  on  the  left. 
Then,  on  the  right,  up  a  little  creek — Stokemouth — a  momentary 
and  beautiful  glimpse  is  obtained  of  Stoke  Gabriel  church  and 
vicarage,  the  former  displaying  a  red-belted  tower.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  yew  said  to  be  the  second  largest  in  England. 
The  narrow  and  picturesque  inlet  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Dart  is  Bow  Creek.    We  are  now  about  half-way. 

S.  Devon  (h) 
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Over  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  creek  is  the  village  of  Corn- 
worthy,  with  some  remains  of  St.  Mary's  Nunnery,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  thelords  of  Totnes  (p.  116).  The  ruins  consist  of  a 
fine  Perpendicular  gate-house  with  a  groined  roof  to  the  entrance 
arch. 

Then,  after  calling  off  Duncannon  (ferry)  we  sweep  round  to  the 
left  and  enter  the  serpentine  windings  of  Sharpham  (7  m.).  Here 
from  the  water's  edge  upwards  the  banks  are  richly  wooded  with 
lichen-clad  oak  and  other  timber.  In  a  sylvan  dingle  on  the 
left  is  a  Swiss-looking  little  boat-house,  and  on  the  same  side 
the  mansion  of  Sharpham,  white  and  square,  crests  the  hillside. 
Sharpham  is  noted  for  its  rookery  and  heronry,  magnificent 
gardens,  and  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Edwin  Drew,  Recorder 
of  London. 

Opposite  Sharpham  the  river  forms  several  channels  with 
intervening  islets,  and  then  enters  a  long  straight  reach,  forming 
a  vista  finely  terminated  by  the  tower  of  Totnes  church  and 
a  ridge  of  Dartmoor.  The  landing-stage  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
short  of  Totnes  Bridge,  close  to  which  are  the  Seven  Stars  (note 
obelisk  in  front  of  it)  and  Seymour  Hotels.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  to 
the  Station. 

TOTNES. 

(Do  not  accent  the  second  syllable.) 

Boating. — Boats  can  be  hired  at  the  Steamer  Quay. 

Bowls  and  Tennis  (hard  and  grass  courts). — Public  Park,  opposite  station. 

Early  Closing. — Thursday. 

Fishing,  p.  IS. 

Golf. — On  Racecourse  and  at  Churston,  near  Paignton.    See  pp.  27  and  23. 

Hotels. — Seymour,  near  Bridge  and  Landing-Stage.  Seven  Stars,  close  to 
the  bridge,  at  the  lower  end  of  Fore  Street,  %  mile  from  the  station.  Com- 
mercial and  Castle,  High  Street ;  Climax  (private),  Fore  Street. 

Motor-Coaches. — To  Plymouth,  Princetown,  Dartmeet,  Slapton  Sands,  and 
many  other  places. 

Population.— (1921)  3,982. 

Post  Office. — Fore  Street,  near  the  bottom  on  north  side. 
Restaurants. — 22   High  Street;.   Climax,  Fore  Street;   Victoria,  Fore 
Street. 

Road  Motor  Service. — G.W.R.  cars  from  the  station  several  times  daily 
Sundays  included,  to  Paignton  vid  True  Street,  Longcombe  and  Collaton, 
also  to  Torquay,  vid  Newton  Abbot. 

Steamers  to  Dartmouth. —  Frequently  during  the  day,  in  the  season,  at  hours 
varying  with  the  tide.  Single,  Is.  9d. ;  return,  3s. ;  cycles,  Is. ;  motor-cycles, 
2s. ;  dogs,  6d.  each  way.  Circular  tickets,  rail  and  river,  or  rail,  road  and 
river,  from  Torquay,  Dartmouth,  Teignmouth,  Paignton  and  many  other 
places.    See  G.W.R,.  excursion  programme  for  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

On  the  ground  both  of  picturesqueness  and  antiquity  Totnes 
has  claims  on  the  tourist's  attention.  Setting  aside  the  apocry- 
phal part  of  its  history,  attested,  nevertheless,  by  the  very  stone 
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on  which  Brutus  of  Troy  landed,  the  town  boasts  a  charter  dated 
1205,  and  exhibits  the  old  piazza  form  of  street-building  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  except 
Chester.  It  has  also  two  archway  gates — one  on  the  steep 
ascent  from  the  station  to  the  castle,  the  other  in  the  main  street 
just  below  the  church. 

The  visitor  having  only  a  limited  time  at  his  disposal  is  recom- 
mended, if  he  has  arrived  by  train,  to  ascend  at  once  to  the  Castle 
by  the  steep  by-road  which  begins  a  little  below  the  station,  near 
the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Fountain,  and  passes  under  the  North 
Gate — the  way  is  obvious  ;  if  by  boat,  to  pass  from  the  bridge 
up  the  main  thoroughfare — Fore  Street — under  the  archway  of 
the  East  Gate  (above  which  are  the  Piazzas),  and  to  visit  the 
Church,  which  is  on  the  right  a  little  higher  up,  on  his  way  to 
the  castle.  On  the  Plains,  a  few  yards  on  the  town  side  of  the 
bridge,  a  monument  to  William  John  Wills,  who  was  "  the  first 
of  mankind  to  cross  the  Australian  Continent,"  and  who  "  per- 
ished in  returning,"  may  be  noticed,  and  in  the  pavement,  on 
the  north  side,  25  paces  above  Station  Road  (i.e.  about  90  paces 
below  the  East  Gate),  is  the  Brutus  Stone,  mentioned  above. 

Totnes  Church  is  a  handsome  structure  with  a  fine  Perpendicular 
tower  surmounted  by  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  displaying  several 
elaborately  carved  niches.  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  which 
has  been  refaced.  Under  the  tower  is  a  monument  to  Christopher 
Blackall  and  his  four  wives  (one  headless).  The  south  porch 
(with  parvise  containing  a  17th-century  Preacher's  library)  is 
also  a  noticeable  f eature,as  are  the  south  facade  and  the  buttresses. 
The  interior  of  the  building  has  undergone  considerable  renovation. 
The  rood-screen  (probably  the  finest  stone  screen  in  Devon)  has  been 
restored  ;  but  too  drastic  "  restoration  "  caused  the  disappearance 
of  the  fine  rood-loft  which  extended  over  half  the  chancel.  The 
Church  possesses  also  an  Edwardian  chalice.  The  stone  pulpit 
is  15th  century,  though  looking  new.  The  inscription  on  the 
Venning  Memorial  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  will  be  read 
with  interest.  The  Russian  inscription  means,  "  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  Me."  Also  here,  in  a  case,  some  interesting 
books. 

On  leaving  the  church  the  visitor  may  take  a  peep  into  the 
Guildhall  (opposite  north  door),  the  quaint  simplicity  of  which  is 
striking.  (Key  at  adjoining  cottage,)  The  oaken  stalls,  old  and 
correspondingly  uncomfortable,  are  still  retained  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  building  is  part  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  founded 
by  Judhael  de  Totnes  (see  below).  The  list  of  Mayors  begins  in 
1377.  In  the  Council  Chamber  there  are  many  articles  of 
interest. 

Proceeding  up  the  street  we  turn  to  the  right  at  the  Castle 
Hotel,  and  reach  in  a  few  yards  the  entrance  to  the  Castle. 

Totnes  Castle  (6d.,  key  at  house  opposite  foot  of  approach).  This 
ancient  keep,  the  only  part  of  the  original  building  remaining, 
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and  similar  in  many  points  to  that  at  Launceston,  stands  on  a 
lofty  cone-shaped  mound  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.  Its 
reputed  founder  was  a  Norman  baron,  Judhael  de  Totnes,  who 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  It  consists  of  two  circular  storeys,  of  which  the  upper 
one  is  so  much  less  in  circumference  than  the  lower  as  to  admit 
of  a  walk  round  it.  Like  the  church,  it  is  built  of  red  sandstone, 
and  is  covered  with  ivy.  The  floor  is  a  pleasant  greensward. 
There  is  a  small  chamber  in  the  wall  on  the  west  side.  The  upper 
storey  has  ramparts  to  which  one  may  ascend  and  walk  round. 

The  view  from  the  battlement  over  the  town  and  down  a  long 
reach  of  the  Dart  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  the  point  of  observation 
being  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  church.  In 
the  opposite  direction  beyond  the  cemetery  a  ridge  of  Dartmoor 
appears  in  the  distance.  Haytor  Rocks  and  the  Saddle  are 
visible.  On  this  side  of  the  castle  there  is  a  pleasant  walk  through 
the  trees  and  by  the  moat. 

A  pleasant  stroll  at  Totnes  is  along  the  Public  Walk,  below  the 
bridge,  and  past  the  landing-stage  of  the  steamers,  opposite  which 
is  a  pleasant  recreation  space  called  "  The  Island  "  (alfresco 
concerts,  etc.). 

Nearly  two  miles  from  Totnes  is  Dartington  Hall  (not  open  to  the 
public).  It  is  reached  by  crossing  the  railway  and  taking  a 
field-path  almost  J  m.  from  the  town — a  delightful  walk.  The 
Hall  comprises  part  of  the  old  mansion  of  the  Hollands,  Dukes 
of  Exeter.  The  Great  Hall  (13th  century),  now  unroofed,  is 
70  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  contains  a  huge  fireplace.  The 
porch  has  a  groined  roof,  and  the  kitchen,  with  some  of  the 
outbuildings  surrounding  a  quadrangular  court,  still  remains. 
The  inhabited  part,  on  the  west  side,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  house  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Champer- 
nownes.  Beside  it  is  a  beautiful  terraced  garden.  J.  A.  Froude 
was  born  here  in  1818.    (He  was  buried  at  Salcombe.) 

Of  the  old  Church,  close  to  the  Hall,  the  tower  only  is  left.  A 
new  church  has  been  built  near,  the  rectory  below,  and  contains 
much  of  the  old  oak,  including  the  screen. 

The  privileged  visitor  may  continue  his  walk  to  Staverton 
Station,  1£  miles  farther,  and  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  Dart 
valley.    Notice  the  beautiful  bridge. 

Little  Hempston  (2 J-  m.)  has  an  interesting  Rectory  of  the  time 
of  Richard  IL  Cross  bridge,  turn  left  along  Newton  road  for 
2  m.  At  fork  go  left  under  railway.  The  church  (rood-screen 
and  Arundell  monuments)  and  the  rectory  are  close  by. 

Totnes  to  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  Paignton,  and  Torquay,  is  given 
the  reverse  way,  pp.  105-7;  see  also  Map,  p.  85.  Public  motor  service. 

Totnes  to  Kingsbridge,  12£m.  road.  From  the  bridge  ascend  Fore 
Street  and  High  Street  until  after  bending  round  to  the  left  a  sign 
indicates  the  Plymouth  road  to  the  right.    Almost  opposite  to  the 
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left  is  Leechwell  Street  (to  Kingsbridge)  ;  avoid  the  steep  road 
more  to  the  right  up  Cistern  Street  and  Harper's  Hill,  also  with  a 
Kingsbridge  sign,  and  at  the  fork  where  Maudlin  Road  goes  left, 
keep  to  the  right.  At  f  m.  go  to  right,  and  at  cross-roads  follow 
telegraph  to  Harbertonford,  3J,  and  through  Halwell,  5£.  Beyond 
Halwell  the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  reached  at  Stanborough 
Camp,  where  are  also  tumuli  ;  the  rest  of  the  way  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, side  roads  being  usually  indicated — to  Slapton,  East  Ailing- 
ton,  Loddiswell,  etc.,  and  Kingsbridge  is  entered  via  Dodbrooke, 
with  a  Perpendicular  church  containing  a  good  screen.  By  a 
slight  divergence  (worth  making)  just  a  little  over  a  mile  from 
Totnes,  Harberton  can  be  visited.  Here  is  a  very  fine  Perpendicular 
Church,  containing  much  of  great  interest,  notably  a  richly  carved 
stone  pulpit,  gilt,  with  figures  in  the  niches.  The  screen  of  1 1  bays 
is  also  fine  ;  but  its  panels  have  been  repainted.  The  angels  are 
local  portraits.  The  font  is  Norman.  The  windows  are  good. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  14th-century  cross.  In  the  village  is  an 
interesting  16th-century  Almshouse.  About  1  m.  west  on  the  right, 
past  cross-roads,  is  the  Berry  Stone,  composed  of  Devonian  corals, 
and  quite  different  from  those  around  it. 

Totnes  to  Dartmouth,  by  the  river,  10  ra.    See  Map  p.  114. 

The  point  of  embarkation  is  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  bridge,  and 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  station. 

For  fares  and  other  particulars,  see  p.  115. 

The  route  is  described  the  reverse  way  on  p.  113. 

For  Dartmouth,  see  p.  Ill  ;  Totnes  to  Ashburton,  p.  133. 

Dartmouth  to  Kingsbridge  by  Slapton  Sands. 

Dartmouth  to  Stoke  Fleming,  2-J-  m.  ;  Sands  Hotel,  6£  m. ; 
Tor  cross  Hotel,  8  m.  ;  Kingsbridge,  15  m. 

Torcross  to  Salcombe  (by  the  Start  and  Prawle  Point),  about 
15  m. 

G.W.R.  Motors  seven  times  daily  (except  Sundays). 

Besides  the  hotels  at  Slapton  Sands  and  Torcross  there  are  inns  at  the 
several  villages  on  the  route. 

From  the  centre  of  Dartmouth  the  road  passes  southward 
towards  the  harbour-mouth,  turning  inland  up-hill  at  the  little 
creek  about  half-way  to  St.  Petrock's  and  the  Castle  (see  p.  112). 
Pedestrians  who  have  not  already  visited  the  harbour-mouth 
should,  undoubtedly,  make  the  circuit  by  it.  From  St.  Petrock's 
a  path  ascends  the  cliff,  forking  almost  at  once.  Take  the  higher 
(right-hand)  branch.  Then  a  considerable  farm  is  passed,  200 
yards  beyond  which  a  lane  strikes  to  the  right  into  the  main-road. 
In  front  appears  the  tower  of  Stoke  Fleming  Church,  to  which 
our  route  is  continued  some  little  way  inland,  and  there  we  rejoin 
the  high-road.  The  detour  adds  about  half  a  mile  to  the  distance. 

Stoke  Fleming  (Inn  :  London  ;  Royal  Tea  Rooms,  next  door  to 
Inn)  occupies  a  commanding  position,  its  church-tower  being 
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useful  as  a  sea-mark  for  Dartmouth  Harbour.  The  church  itself 
contains  two  good  brasses,  one  to  Ino.  Corp  bearing  date  1351. 
From  near  the  entrance  to  the  vicarage  there  is  a  fine  view  across 
Slapton  Sands  to  the  Start  Lighthouse.  Our  road  then  drops  to 
the  sea  at  Blackpool,  a  picturesque  little  inlet,  whence  it  rises 
again  to  the  hamlet  of  Strete.  Another  steep  descent  leads  to 
the  long,  straight  beach  called  Slapton  Sands,  which  comprises 
the  northern  portion  of  the  firm  sandy  beach  which  extends  for 
about  seven  miles  to  Start  Point.  A  narrow  bank  of  shingle,  2 
miles  long,  has  the  sea  and  raised  beach  on  one  side,  and  a  fresh- 
water lagoon,  Slapton  Lea,  on  the  other.  The  Lea,  300  acres, 
abounds  in  fish — pike,  perch,  and  rudd  (see  p.  21) — and  in  winter- 
time is  a  favourite  haunt  of  wild  fowl.  About  half  a  mile  from 
its  commencement  is  the  Sands  Hotel,  and  at  its  southern  extrem- 
ity the  Tor  cross  Hotel  (post  town,  Kingsbridge),  with  a  small 
hamlet.  Both  hotels  are  favourite  resorts  on  account  of  the 
bathing  and  fishing  :  the  latter  is  followed  all  the  year  round,  and 
includes  excellent  sea-fishing  for  bass  from  the  shore.  At  the 
Sands  Hotel,  boat  45.  Qd.  per  day,  with  man,  105.  6d.  At  Torcross 
Hotel,  tennis  courts  and  boats  free  to  hotel  residents  ;  to  others, 
man  and  boat  10s.  per  day.  A  former  proprietor  of  the  Torcross 
Hotel  made  and  stocked  an  additional  "  lea  "  (or  lake)  of  about 
35  acres,  in  the  valley  just  north  of  Beesands.  Torcross  is  the 
nearest  headquarters  for  the  Start. 

The  village  of  Slapton  is  about  \  m.  north-west  from  the  Sands 
Hotel.  Here  came  the  conscientious  and  devoted  Rev.  J  no. 
Flavel  in  1662  from  Dartmouth.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
chantry  erected  by  Guy  de  Brian,  standard-bearer  to  Edward 
III  at  Calais  (1349).  Note  also  the  sanctuary  ring  on  the  church 
door. 

Road  Route  continued  on  p.  121. 

Torcross  to  Start  Point  (4  m.),  Prawle  Point  (9  m.),  and  Salcombe 

(14-J-  m.).  Country  inns  at  Prawle  and  Beesands  and  a  fairly 
large  hotel  at  Hallsands.  This  is  a  rough,  up-and-down  walk,  but 
should  not  be  omitted  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  south  coast  of  Devon.  There  is  sleeping 
accommodation  at  the  little  Prawle  Hotel,  and  at  the  hotel  at 
Hallsands,  and  there  are  private  houses  at  Beesands,  Prawle 
and  Rickham  in  which  the  pedestrian  would  be  received. 
The  distance  by  road  is  9  miles. 

The  cliffs  recommence  at  the  Torcross  Hotel,  whence  a  rough 
stair  leads  to  their  summit.  In  less  than  a  mile  comes  a  steep 
descent  to  the  beach  again,  at  an  old  slate  quarry,  below  which  is 
the  new  "lea"  already  mentioned.  Hence  you  proceed  along 
the  shore  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Beesands.  After  another  ascent 
of  the  cliffs,  you  may  either  pass  above  or  descend  to  the  hamlet 
of  Hallsands.  After  a  gale  in  1917,  only  one  of  its  twenty-nine 
cottages  was  in  a  habitable  condition.  The  old  inn  was  among 
the  houses  destroyed  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  fairly  large 
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hotel.  Hence  to  Start  Point  is  about  1£  miles,  alongside  the 
cliffs  again. 

The  Start  Lighthouse  stands  about  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Point  (see  p.  28).  The 
promontory  consists  of  a  rocky  ridge  sloping  on  both  sides  to  the 
sea,  and  broken  into  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  on  the  more 
exposed  side,  by  the  repeated  assaults  of  sou' -westers.  The 
northern  side,  owing  to  its  comparative  freedom  from  violent 
storms,  is  much  smoother.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  steort,  a  "  tail,"  which  also  occurs  in  red-star* ,  the  red- 
tailed  bird. 

It  is  worth  while  to  proceed  from  the  Start  itself  to  the  west 
point,  which  is  in  reality  a  part  of  it,  but  for  reasons  unknown  is 
called  Pear  Tree  Point.  From  it  the  rugged  inequalities  of  the 
Start  are  seen  to  advantage.  A  feature  of  the  coast  hereabout  is 
the  crystal  vein  of  quartz  which  runs  in  stripes  down  the  cliff. 

Hence  as  we  proceed  the  cliff  itself  almost  vanishes,  and  cul- 
tivation extends  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  shore  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  prevalent 
winds.  The  strata,  which  here  dip  sharply  seaward,  act  as 
a  natural  breakwater,  and  so  defend  this  cultivated  belt 
from  the  attack  of  the  waves  which  otherwise  would  inevitably 
demolish  it. 

The  next  break  in  the  shore  is  at  Lannacombe  Mill,  formerly 
worked  by  a  brooklet  about  a  mile  in  length.  Beyond  it  the 
cliffs  again  recede,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  double  terrace,  along 
the  lower  of  which  you  proceed  till  you  reach  a  little  recess  in  the 
rocks,  affording  just  enough  accommodation  for  a  few  fishing 
boats.  Beyond  it  Prawle  Point  stands  boldly  out  to  sea.  This 
headland,  though  exceeded  in  height  by  several  others  near  at 
hand,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  south  coast.  It  is 
composed  of  gneiss  rock,  so  broken  up  as  to  present  the  most 
irregular  outline.  It  is  pierced  at  its  extremity  by  an  archway 
large  enough  for  boats  to  be  rowed  through  in  calm  weather. 
The  rock  is  diversified  with  herbage  and  the  thrift  or  sea-pink 
that  flourishes  so  abundantly  on  our  south-western  shores.  The 
view  is  good  but  limited.  Westward  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Salcombe  estuary,  the  superior  height  of  Bolt  Head  bounds  it, 
and  eastward  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Start. 

From  Prawle  Point  you  may  turn  inland  and  join  a  lane  (tele- 
graph wire)  leading  to  the  hamlet  of  East  Prawle  (inn).  Thence 
by  road,  which  presently  bears  to  the  left,  you  reach  Portlemouth 
(below).  A  better  way  is  to  continue  up  and  down  along  the 
shelving  shore,  dotted  with  gorse  and  here  and  there  displaying 
ivy-clad  cliffs,  to  the  latter  village.  At  Rickham,  about  a  mile 
short  of  the  mouth  of  the  Salcombe  estuary,  is  the  old  Coastguard 
Station,  now  used  for  other  purposes,  and  here,  unless  you  prefer 
the  coast-path  (reverse  way  p.  126),  you  turn  inland  to  East 
Portlemouth,  about  a  mile  distant.    St.  Winwaloe's  church  (key 
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at  Sexton's  house,  near  Post  Office),  plainly  "  restored,"  has  an 
old  font  and  a  richly  carved  screen  (1500).  The  iron  gates  of 
the  south  porch  are  good.  In  the  graveyard,  near  the  lich-gate, 
are  the  stump  of  the  ancient  cross  and  some  curious  epitaphs. 
The  village  is  placed  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  commanding  a  fine 
view  westwards.  From  it  a  short  and  abrupt  descent  leads  to 
the  ferry  (Id.),  afc  the  opposite  end  of  which  is  Salcombe  (p.  124). 


Road  route  continued. — From  Torcross  Hotel  the  road  bends 
found  Slapton  Lea,  and,  after  skirting  its  opposite  side  for  a 
short  distance,  turns  inland  and  passes  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
handsome  church  of  Stoksnham,  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  ivy- 
clad.  Beyond  it  is  the  village  (inns).  Thence  the  route  is 
continued  to  Frog  more  (inn),  where  a  branch  of  the  Salcombe 
estuary  is  passed  at  its  termination,  and  so  on  through  hamlets 
with  pleasant  rural  landscape,  to  Charleton,  a  little  beyond 
which  the  main  part  of  the  estuary — at  high  tide  a  ramify- 
ing lake,  at  low  tide  a  wilderness  of  sand — necessitates  a 
turn  to  the  right.  A  short  distance  farther  the  tide-way  is 
crossed  at  Embankment  Bridge,  beyond  which  the  road  makes 
another  sweep  round  to  the  left  and  right  in  turn,  and  then 
runs  alongside  the  water  to  Kingsbridge. 

KINGSBRIDGE. 

Approaches. — Rail,  see  p.  95  ;  road,  see  pp.  95  and  118. 

Boating. — Good  boating  and  sailing ;    motor  boats  can  also  be  hired. 

Early  Closing. — Thursday. 

Golf. — At  Thurlestone,  4  miles  (see  p.  26). 

Hotels. — King's  Arms,  Albion,  South  Hams  (temp.),  17  Fore  Street. 

Motor  Services. — G.W.R.  to  Torcross  and  Dartmouth,  several  times 
daily  (not  Sundays).  Also  to  Salcombe  less  frequently,  and  to  Modbury, 
Plymstock  and  Plymouth. 

Population.— (1921)  2,945. 

Post  Office. — Fore  Street  Hill,  nearly  opposite  the  church. 
Station  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  a  little  distance  from  the  steamer-quay,  on 
the  road  to  West  Alvington. 

Steamers. — To  Salcombe  (p.  124),  tidal  service,  lOd.  single  ;  Is.  6d.  return. 

Kingsbridge  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  which  diverges 
from  the  main  line  at  Brent  (p.  95).  It  is  the  nearest  station 
for  Salcombe,  distant  6^  m.  by  road,  but  only  4^  m.  on  foot. 
It  dozed  in  undisturbed  retirement  ten  miles  from  a  railway 
until  the  opening  of  the  branch  in  1893  made  it  the  most  con- 
venient approach  to  perhaps  the  finest  part  of  the  South  Devon 
coast-line. 

The  town,  which  consists  of  one  long  street  descending  to  the 
water,  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  hollow  at  the  head  of  the  Sal- 
combe estuary,  and  presents  a  pleasant  well-to-do  appearance. 
The  geniality  of  its  climate  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  oranges 
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ripen  in  the  neighbouring  glade  of  Combe  Royal,  and  further 
proofs  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  King's  Arms  Hotel. 
Kingsbridge  Church,  early  15th-century,  is  cruciform,  with  a 
central  tower  and  spire.  Besides  one  or  two  monuments  of  some 
interest  it  retains  portions  of  a  good  screen.  The  font  is  Early 
English.    Notice  the  epitaph  to  Bone  Philip  on  chancel  wall. 

Kingsbridge  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Wolcot  (1738-1819), 
known  as  "  Peter  Pindar."  In  the  part  of  the  town  called 
Dodbrooke,  white  ale,  a  beverage  which  boasts  a  high  antiquity, 
is  said  to  have  been  first  brewed. 

Kingsbridge  to  Wrangaton  is  described  the  reverse  way,  p.  95  ; 
Totnes  to  Kingsbridge,  pp.  117-8. 

Kingsbridge  to  Torcross  Hotel,  7  m. ;  Slapton  Sands  Hotel, 
8^  m.  ;  and  Dartmouth,  15  m.  G.W.R.  motor  vehicles  several 
times  daily,  except  Sundays.  This  route  is  described  fully  the 
reverse  way,  p.  118. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  after  the  Salcombe  estuary 
is  left  behind,  in  about  2  miles,  till  Slapton  Lea  is  reached,  a  little 
short  of  Torcross  Hotel.  Hence  the  road  goes  the  whole  length 
of  the  low  and  narrow  bank  of  shingle,  which  has  the  sea  on  the 
right  and  the  fresh-water  Lea  on  the  left.  Beyond  this  it  rises 
and  falls  (affording  a  fine  view,  looking  back,  to  the  Start), 
through  the  hamlet  of  Strete  and  the  village  of  Stoke  Fleming,  a 
mile  or  so  beyond  which  begins  a  sharp  descent  to  Dartmouth. 
Besides  the  hotels  at  Torcross  and  Slapton  there  are  several 
village  inns  on  the  route. 

Kingsbridge  to  Aveton  Gifford,  4£  m. ;  Modbury,  8  m. ; 
Yealmpton,  13|  m. ;  and  Plymouth,  20£  m.,  by  road. 

Motor-Buses  (G.W.R.)  from  Kingsbridge,  several  times  daily,  except 
Sundays,  vid  Aveton  Gifford,  Modbury,  and  Yealmpton  to  Plymouth.  Buses 
also  between  Modbury  and  Ivybridge,  and  between  Ermington  and  Ply- 
mouth, vid  Yealmpton. 

This  is  a  pleasant  drive,  though  the  inland  scenery  of  the 
South  Hams,  through  which  it  passes,  is  in  no  way  remarkable. 
Those  who  come  for  scenery  should  keep  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
coast,  and  should  proceed  by  steamer  from  Kingsbridge  to 
Salcombe,  and  thence  visit  Bolt  Head  and  Bolt  Tail, 

The  road  ascends  steeply  to  Churchstow,  which  has  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  church-towers  in  South  Devon.  Thence  it 
presently  drops  abruptly  to  Aveton  (pron.  Aw- ton)  Gifford  (inns), 
where  the  Church  has  good,  late  14th-century  screens  (restored) 
in  the  two  east  bays  of  the  chancel.  Between  this  and  the  old- 
world  little  town  of  Modbury  (Great  Western,  Broad  Street; 
White  Hart,  Church  Street)  an  up-and-down  course  is  pursued. 
Modbury  lies  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills,  which  its  streets  ascend  on 
either  side.  The  Church,  with  an  octagonal  spire,  stands  high 
up.    It  contains  some  monuments  of  the  great  Devonian  family 
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of  the  Champernownes,  who  occupied  Modbury  Court  from  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century  for  400  years.  The  remains  of 
the  house,  which  was  held  for  the  king  during  the  Civil  War, 
are  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

The  nearest  station  to  Modbury  is  Ivybridge,  reached  in  5  miles 
through  Ermington,  where  is  a  church  with  a  leaning  and  twisted 
spire,  and  otherwise  interesting,  and  in  about  4  m.  by  a  short 
and  intricate  cut,  chiefly  footpath.  Modbury  town  has  no  claim 
on  the  tourist's  attention,  except  as  a  convenient  resting-place 
at  one  end  or  the  other  of  his  exploration  of  the  coast  scenery 
between  the  Salcombe  estuary  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yealm,  and 
that  only  because  between  it  and  the  sea  there  is  practically  no 
inn  accommodation.  The  scenery  on  these  coast-routes  is 
described  in  the  routes  which  take  Salcombe  and  Ivybridge  as 
their  starting-point  at  one  end,  and  Plymouth  at  the  other. 

Climbing  out  of  Modbury  the  road,  2  m.  onward,  crosses  the 
Erme  a  few  yards  short  of  one  1  of  the  drives  to  Flete,  a  beautifully- 
situated  modern  mansion. 

Beyond  this  point  there  is  nothing  of  note,  unless  it  be  another 
entrance  to  Flete,  until  in  3  miles  we  cross  the  Yealm  a  little 
short  of  Yealmpton  (pron.  Yahmpton)  village.  Hence  the  Yealm 
flows  to  its  estuary  through  a  silvan  dingle,  well  seen  from  the 
road,  which  commences  almost  at  once  and  continues  for  several 
miles  between  steep  and  richly- wooded  banks,  ending  in  a  scene 
of  great  beauty  at  Yealm  Mouth  (p.  199).  Yealmpton  has  a 
handsome  church.  It  contains  a  brass  to  Sir  John  Crocker  (d. 
1508),  cup  and  armour  bearer  to  Edward  IV.  The  River  Yealm 
Hotel  is  4J  m.  from  the  Station.  Yealmpton  is  on  the  route  of 
theG.W.R.  road  motors  between  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  via 
Modbury,  Kingsbridge,  and  Tor  cross. 

Beyond  Yealmpton  the  silvan  grounds  of  Kitley  extend  from 
the  road  to  the  bank  of  the  expanding  river.  Kitley  Hill  is  a 
very  steep  descent.  From  Brixton  (1^  m.  farther ;  Foxhound  Inn) 
there  is  a  cross-road  to  Plympton  Station  (3^  m.),  commanding 
a  rich  and  beautiful  view  in  the  direction  of  Dartmoor,  as  it 
breasts  the  ridge  which  looks  down  upon  Plympton.  From  the 
ridge  a  short  cut  may  be  made  down  a  lane  which  leaves  Plympton 
Earle  on  the  right  hand. 

Between  Brixton  and  Plymouth  (5 J  m.)  the  most  noteworthy 
objects  are  the  limestone  quarries  as  we  approach  Laira  Bridge 
(toll)  and  the  entrance  to  Saltram,  a  few  yards  short  of  the  same 
structure.  Close  at  hand  is  the  Morley  Arms  Inn.  The  view  up 
the  Plym  estuary  from  the  bridge  is  good,  but  the  entrance  to 
Plymouth  is  uninteresting. 

For  Plymouth,  see  p.  201. 

1  This  drive — a  private  one — extends  for  3£  miles  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  Erme,  through  a  richly- wooded  glen,  over  which  it  commands  a  succes- 
sion of  lovely  views.  It  comes  out  at  Mothecombe,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
same  river.  This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  route  to  the  coast  hereabout, 
if  permission  can  be  obtained  to  use  it. 
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Kingsbridge  to  Salcombe,  Bolt  Head,  and  Bolt  Tail. 

Steamer  (tidal  service)  to  Salcombe,  10d.,  ret.  1*.  6d. ;  Motor- Bus  (G.W.R.) 
several  times  a  day  except  Sundays. 

Salcombe  (Marine  Hotel)  to  Bolt  Head  (Temp.  Hotel),  3  m.  ;  Bolt  Tail,  8  m.  ; 
Hope  (Inn),  9£  m.  ;  Kingsbridge,  15  m. 

Kingsbridge  to  Salcombe,  4£  m.  on  foot.  (The  main-road,  6£  w., 
is  uninteresting. )  At  the  foot  of  the  main  street  turn  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  along  the  "  old  road  "  above  the  estuary. 
Beyond  (2£  m.)  the  third  creek  (Blank's  Mill)  which  you  cross,  take 
an  obvious  footpath.  It  passes  the  farm  buildings  of  "  Ilton 
Castle  "  (the  quadrangular  foundations  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
traced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook),  crosses  a  road,  and  descends 
to  the  hamlet  of  Batson,  at  the  head  of  a  creek,  whence  a  field-path 
near  the  water  leads  to  Salcombe. 

From  Bolt  Tail  it  is  best  to  return  to  Kingsbridge,  as  the  walk 
along  the  coast  from  Hope  to  Erme  Mouth  (10  to  12  m.)  is  tedious, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  roughest  inn  accommodation 
on  the  way,  except  at  Bigbury-on-Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon, 
which  is  being  developed  (p.  128).  Almost  all  the  intervening  coast 
may  be  seen  from  the  high  ground  about  Bolt  Tail.  Salcombe  itself 
may  also  be  regained  in  5^  m.  (see  reverse  route,  p.  129)  through 
Malborough,  or  the  walk  may  be  comfortably  ended  at  Aveton 
Gifford  (p.  122),  to  which  a  succession  of  lanes  leads  from  Hope 
through  South  Milton,  beyond  which,  and  a  little  to  the  left 
of  Churchstow,  the  Kingsbridge  and  Plymouth  (motor  services) 
road  is  joined. 


SALCOMBE. 

Approaches. — (1)  Rail  to  Kingsbridge  (p.  95).  Thence  by  G.W.R.  road 
motor  6£  m.,  or  on  foot  4£  m.  (see  above),  or  by  steamer  (tidal  service). 

(2)  Rail  (yid  Newton  Abbot)  to  Dartmouth  (p.  107).  G.W.R.  road  motor 
to  Kingsbridge  (p.  121).    Thence  as  above. 

(3)  Road  from  Totnes  to  Kingsbridge,  p.  117.  For  walk  from  Kingsbridge 
to  Salcombe,  see  above. 

(4)  By  steamer,  in  summer,  from  Dartmouth,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Teign- 
mouth,  Exmouth,  and  Plymouth. 

Boating. — Excellent. 

Distances. — Prawle  Point,  3J  m. ;  Start  Point,  6£  m. ;  Thurlestone,  6  m. ; 
Kingsbridge,  6£  m. ;  Dartmouth,  20  m. ;  Plymouth,  24  m. ;  Bolt  Head,  2£  m, ; 
Malborough,  2±  m. ;  Bolt  Tail,  5i  m. 

Ferry. — Across  harbour  to  Portlemouth.  Down  harbour  to  near  Bolt 
Head. 

Fishing. — Good  inside  or  outside  harbour,  especially  off  Prawle  Point. 
See  also  pp.  18  and  21. 

Golf. — At  Portlemouth  and  at  Thurlestone.    See  p.  26. 

Hotels. — Marine,!?beautifully  situated  close  to  the  water  ;  Salcombe,  family, 
overlooking  harbour  ;  Gunn's  (Temp.).  Boarding  Houses  and  Private  Hotels. 
— Bolt  Head  Hotel,  South  Sands  ;  St.  Elmo,  North  Sands  ;  Gara  Rock,  near 
Rickham,  south  of  East  Portlemouth. 

Motor-Bus  (G.W.R.). — To  Kingsbridge  several  times  daily,  except  Sun- 
days. 

Papers. — Salcombe  Times,  Friday. 
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'  Population.— <1921)  2,201. 

Post  Office. — Fore  Street,  nearly  opposite  Salcombe  Hotel,  on  the  way  down 
into  the  town. 

Restaurants. — The  Cafe*,  Fore  Street ;  CrancKs ;  Bolt  Mead  Tea  and  Pleasure 
Gardens,  South  Sands. 

Steamers. — To  Kings  bridge,  tidal  service;  and  see  "Approaches"  (4) 
above. 

Salcombe,  6^  miles  from  Kingsbridge  by  road,  is  a  conjunction 
of  old  and  new.  The  old  part  consists  of  a  few  narrow  and 
somewhat  mean  streets  close  to  the  estuary  and  below  the  church. 
It  is  a  little  port,  with  a  fair  local  trade,  but  has  no  striking 
features.  The  church,  founded  as  a  chapelry  of  Malborough 
before  1401,  was  rebuilt  in  1843.  It  is  architecturally  uninterest- 
ing, but  enlargement  in  1889  made  the  best  of  it.  Notice 
the  chancel  gates,  the  pulpit,  and  the  font.  The  two  latter  were 
"  the  present  of  a  clergyman  to  his  native  town."  The  font 
was  carved  by  the  donor. 

The  new  part  of  Salcombe,  situated  on  the  hill  a  little  above 
the  church,  is  made  up  of  villas  and  apartment-houses,  which 
command  a  fine  view  of  the  estuary  towards  Kingsbridge.  Devon 
Road,  which  curves  round  the  hill  from  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  is  popular  with  visitors. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Salcombe  is  the  number  of  pretty 
creeks  to  be  explored.  The  really  picturesque  portion  of  the 
estuary  is  between  the  town  and  the  sea.  To  reach  this  from 
Devon  Road  you  continue  up  the  road  over  the  hill.  From 
the  old  village  you  have  merely  to  follow  the  road  southward. 
The  Marine  Hotel  is  on  the  latter,  just  clear  of  the  village.  A 
little  farther  on  is  the  old  Castle,  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  So  resolute  and  admirable  was  the  resistance  offered 
here  by  Sir  Edmund  Fortescue  to  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1646  that,  when  at  last  he  capitulated,  he  was  allowed  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Beyond  the  Castle  you  come  to  North 
Sands.  On  the  far  side  is  the  entrance  lodge  of  The  Moult,  for 
some  years  the  residence  of  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  who  is 
buried  in  the  cemetery.  It  was  after  a  visit  to  Froude  at  this 
place  that  Tennyson  wrote  "  Crossing  the  Bar."  The  gardens 
surrounding  The  Moult  are  very  beautiful.  Oranges,  etc.,  flourish 
with  very  slight  protection  even  in  winter,  and  begonias  and  other 
plants  requiring  a  warm  climate  grow  to  perfection.  The  views 
of  the  estuary  are  delightful.  If  permission  can  be  obtained,  these 
gardens  are  well  worth  a  visit. 

For  the  walk  southward  from  North  Sands,  see  the  Bolt  Head 
excursion,  p.  126.  Of  other  walks,  that  by  the  coast  path  to 
Rickham  and  Prawle  Point  is  to  be  recommended,  and  all  the 
walks  which  we  give  below  are,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
worth  taking.  The  traveller  bound  westward  should  cer- 
tainly take  the  steamer  to  Plymouth.  The  voyage  past  the 
stern  cliffs  of  Bolt  Head  and  Bolt  Tail  is  very  fine,  and  the  run 
up  Plymouth  Sound  exceedingly  beautiful.     As  an  excursion, 
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there  and  back,  this  trip  may  also  be  recommended.  The  voyage 
to  Kingsbridge  is  not  particularly  beautiful.  Lovers  of  churches 
will  not  fail  to  visit  Portlemouth,  Chivelstone,  South  Milton 
and  possibly  Malborough. 

As  indicated  above,  the  climate  of  Salcombe  is  very  mild. 
Down  in  the  old  village  it  is  apt  to  be  too  close  in  summer,  but 
the  new  part  is  always  open  and  breezy. 

Salcombe  to  Prawle  Point,  5£  m.,  and  Start  Point,  11m.;  Torcross 
Hotel,  15  m.    Route  described  the  reverse  way,  p.  119. 

Salcombe  (Ferry)  to  Chivelstone  (31  m.)  and  Start^Point  (6|  m.). 
The  nearest  way  from  Salcombe  to  the  latter.  From  the  far  side 
of  the  Ferry  turn  to  the  left  at  once,  and  follow  the  road  above  the 
shore  of  the  estuary  past  (If  m.)  the  hamlet  of  Good  Shelter,  and 
onward  to  the  head  of  the  creek.  Here  keep  to  the  right  (left  branch 
to  South  Pool)  and  ascend  to  (1|  m.)  Chivelstone.  The  conspicuous 
old  Church  (restored  1890)  has  a  grand  tower  and  a  finely  coloured 
rood-screen  and  pulpit.  It  is  3£  m.  farther,  through  South  Ailing- 
ton,  to  Start  Point  (p.  120). 

Salcombe  to  Kingsbridge,  4£  m.  on  foot.  The  first  part  of  this 
walk  as  far  as  Lower  Batson  is  a  pleasant  stroll,  and  the  route 
throughout  is  preferable  to  the  main-road  (6£  m.),  which  is  dull. 
About  50  yards  west  of  Salcombe  Church,  turn  down  Shadycombe 
Road.  Take  the  second  turning  to  the  right  where  a  sign  points 
the  public  path  to  Batson.  Cross  the  head  of  the  creek  and  con- 
tinue up  a  lane  on  the  left  by  the  farmhouse  and  footpath  through 
the  fields.  Cross  the  road  at  the  top  to  continuing  path  down 
past  the  ruins  of  Ilton  Castle  farm.    See  reverse  route,  p.  124. 

Salcombe  to  Prawle  Point,  5  m.  by  road,  5£  m.  by  cliff -path.  The 
latter  is  a  beautiful  walk.  On  the  far  side  of  the  Ferry  turn 
right  and  follow  the  road  or  lane  which  skirts  the  Salcombe 
estuary,  and  presently  becomes  a  path  along  the  cliff -slopes.  You 
cannot  well  go  astray.  By  road  you  pass  just  north  of  Portlemouth 
Church  (p.  120),  avoiding  turning  on  left  to  Chivelstone.  With 
occasional  wide  views  northward,  bear  to  the  right  at  a  furzy 
common  (there  is  a  useful  footpath  over  this  common).  From  the 
poor  hamlet  of  East  Prawle  {public  house)  follow  the  direction  of  the 
telegraph  wires  either  by  a  rocky  lane  (which  is  often  very  wet)  or 
better,  perhaps,  by  footpath. 

Salcombe  to  Bolt  Head,  etc.  Walking  southward  from  Sal- 
combe we  pass,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Marine  Hotel,  the  remains 
of  the  old  Castle.  A  short  distance  farther  the  road  descends  to 
the  North  Sands.  The  road  then  goes  over  the  hill  behind  The 
Moult  and  descends  again  to  South  Sands,  where  is  the  church- 
like lifeboat-house.  Beyond  South  Sands  turn  to  the  left, 
passing  Bolt  Head  Hotel  on  the  right  and  Splatt  Cove  on  the 
left.  Keep  to  the  lower  path,  and,  after  passing  through  a 
gate  (no  dogs),  take  the  old  Coastguard  path  (Courtenay 
Walk),  which  affords  fine  views,  and  leads  under  the  fantastic 
Sharp  Tor.  It  then  crosses  Starehole  Bottom,  whence,  by  a 
path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  brook,  you  may  descend 
nearly  to  the  shore  and  see  the  two  cascades  which  the  stream 
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makes.  Continuing  by  the  path  (a  whitened  stone  marking  it 
here  and  there),  you  gain  the  summit  of  Bolt  Head,  from  which 
Prawle  Point  is  well  seen.  From  either  side  of  the  Head  you 
may  descend  to  the  grassy  col,  just  short  of  the  final  group  of 
rocks,  and  thence  survey  the  slopes  on  both  sides. 

In  Starehole  Bay,  the  shallow  depression  between  Sharp  Tor  and 
Bolt  Head,  is  a  nameless  cavern.  The  way  down  to  the  beach  is  by 
a  ditch-like  track. 

From  Sharp  Tor  or  from  Bolt  Head  we  proceed  westward* 
crossing  in  the  former  case  Starehole  Bottom,  near  its  head,  and 
slightly  climbing  again,  but  only  to  descend  again  by  a  sharp 
drop  to  Sewer  Sands,  the  only  break  in  the  cliff  between  the 
Head  and  Tail.  Opposite  to  it,  a  rock,  called  the  Ham  Stone, 
stands  out  to  sea.  Do  not  turn  inland  up  the  little  valley,  but 
continue  roughly  north-westward.  The  level-topped  height  to 
which  we  now  climb  is  called  Bolberry  Down.  All  the  way  the 
view  down  the  rugged,  splintered  cliff,  seawards,  is  very  fine. 
The  path,  however,  leaves  the  edge  of  it  some  little  way  on  the 
left.  Several  landslips  are  noticeable  from  the  edge.  In  one  of 
them,  called  the  Rotten  Pits,  the  rocks  have  fallen  tumultuously, 
but  have  been  arrested  in  their  fall,  and  suggest  a  still  im- 
pending destruction.  Farther  on  the  disturbance  shows  itself  in 
a  number  of  crevices  treacherously  overgrown  with  grass  and 
gorse,  and  of  unknown  depth.  The  crevices  are  called  Wind- 
stone  Pits. 

As  we  proceed  beyond  the  highest  point,  or  rather  part — for 
the  down  is  very  level — of  our  walk,  Bigbury  Bay  comes  into 
view  in  front,  to  the  right  of  the  Tail.  On  its  shore,  just  below 
us,  is  the  hamlet  of  Hope,  and  farther  away  are  seen  the  arched 
Thurlestone  Bock — an  islet  of  red  conglomerate — and  Borough 
Island,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  with  the  modern  seaside 
resort  of  Bigbury -on- Sea.  A  cultivated  combe  on  the  right 
descends  straight  in  the  direction  of  Hope,  with  a  path  down  it, 
but  we  continue  round  Bolt  Tail,  though  the  route  is  circuitous. 
A  little  short  of  the  Tail  itself  is  a  chasm  called  Ralph's  Hole, 
from  its  having  been  the  resort  of  a  smuggler  of  that  name,  and 
close  to  the  point  is  Ramillies  Cove,  where  the  Ramillies  frigate 
was  wrecked  in  1760,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  a  crew 
numbering  700. 

The  view  now  extends  beyond  Yealm  Mouth  and  the  Mew 
Stone  just  off  it,  to  Rame  Head  on  the  far  side  of  Plymouth 
Sound.  In  clear  weather  Dodman  Point,  in  Cornwall,  may 
also  be  seen.  A  sharp  descent  to  the  right  now  brings  us  to  the 
sea-level  and,  half  a  mile  farther,  to  (Outer)  Hope,  a  tiny  place 
in  itself,  but  a  great  one  for  crabs.  The  Hope  and  Anchor  Inn 
offers  welcome  refreshment  and,  if  need  be,  a  bed.  (Accommoda- 
tion also  at  farms  and  other  houses  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore.)  The  general  appearance  of  the  hamlet  and  cove  is  very 
picturesque. 
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At  Hope  the  interest,  even  of  the  coast,  ceases  for  a  while 
Those  who  are  resolutely  bent  on  following  it  may  plod  their  way 
onward  to  Thurlestone,  one  of  the  several  charming  spots  on  this 
attractive  coast  that  were  "  discovered  "  a  few  years  ago.  Another 
is  a  little  westward,  where  Bigbury-on-Sea  {see  below)  is  rising. 

At  Thurlestone  there  is  a  fine  strand  (may  it  remain  "  Yarmouth 
Sands  "  only  in  name  !).  The  inlet  takes  its  name  from  the 
"thirled"  or  holed  rock1  of  new  red  sandstone,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  an  object.  There  are  fine  golf  links  {see  p.  26)  on 
the  cliff,  and,  in  addition  to  the  old  and  select  Thurlestone  Hotel, 
there  are  the  Links  Hotel  and  Rock  House,  and  many  new  houses 
at  the  coast-end  of  the  straggling  village.  On  the  shore  are  the 
signs  of  a  submerged  forest.  The  Church  (Perpendicular)  has  a 
Norman  font,  and  the  organ,  curiously  placed,  has  on  it  "  Amor 
non  clamor  ascendit  in  aures  Dei."  In  the  south  chapel  is  a 
curious  tablet  to  Thomas  Stephens  (1677).  The  Communion 
table  in  the  Lady  Chapel  incorporates  portions  of  the 
old  screen  of  1685,  which  fell  to  pieces  and  was  thus  preserved 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Bigbury-on-Sea  is  opposite  Borough  "  Island,"  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  and  is  about  1^  m.  from  the  inland  village  to  which 
it  went  for  its  name.  Its  resident  inhabitants  number  about  100. 
On  its  front  are  two  private  hotels  (the  Korniloff  and  the  Colling- 
ton)  ;  on  the  "  island  "  is  the  fully  licensed  Pilchard  Inn.  At 
Bigbury  Village  is  the  Royal  Oak.  Plymouth  is  the  nearest 
railway  station.  Thence  there  is  a  G.W.R.  motor  service  to 
Modbury,  about  4  miles  from  Bigbury,  but  during  the  summer 
months  a  motor-coach  runs  daily  between  the  infant  watering- 
place  and  Plymouth.  If  you  approach  Bigbury-on-Sea  from 
Thurlestone,  you  go  to  Bantham  {Sloop  Inn)  and  ferry  across  the 
Avon.  Once  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  you  can,  if  you 
wish,  pass  through  one  or  two  inland  villages  to  Kingston,  whence 
you  may  descend  to  the  Erme  and  cross  to  Mothecombe  by 
wading  at  dead  low  tide.  This  walk,  however,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend. Its  general  character  is  well  seen  either  from  Bolt  Tail 
on  the  one  side  or  from  Stoke  Point,  near  to  which  we  shall 
resume  our  description  {p.  200),  on  the  other. 

From  Hope  back  to  Salcombe  direct,  the  road  (uninteresting) 
goes  inland  to  Malborough  {see  below).  For  Aveton  Gifford  or 
Kingsbridge  it  is  best  to  follow  the  shore-line  for  about  a  mile, 
and  then  take  a  lane  which  runs  inland  to  South  Milton  (with 
church  screens  worth  seeing),  whence  the  Kingsbridge  road  goes 
north-east  and  the  Aveton  Gifford  road  north. 

Salcombe  to  Bolt  Tail,  5£  m.  Take  the  road  (or  motor-bus)  above 
the  church  (between  Shadycombe  Road  and  Devon  Road)  and 

1  The  Thurlestone  is  the  "  Holestone."  In  Domesday  it  was  Torlestan  = 
Rock  in  the  bay.    The  Anglo-Saxon  was  Thyrlian  =  to  pierce.    Cf.  nostril. 
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follow  the  telegraph  wires — view  north  of  Dartmoor — to  (2$  m.) 
Malborough  {Hotel),  where  a  fine  church  has  been  ruthlessly  restored. 
Here  a  sign-post  makes  all  clear  :  (a)  direct  road,  uninteresting  save 
for  the  view  farther  on  of  Bigbury  Bay,  goes  through  Galmpton  to 
Outer  Hope  (above),  \  m.  north  of  Inner  Hope  ;  (b)  shorter  and  better 
(sign-post  at  Malborough  explains)  by  second  turn,  right,  off  the 
Sewer  road,  through  Bolberry  to  Inner  Hope  (lifeboat  station), 
whence  path  to  Bolt  Tail.  These  Hopes  are  quaint  quiet  little 
places. 

Salcombe  to  Sewer  Sands,  4  m.  Just  beyond  South  Sands  take 
the  lane  inland  and  presently  turn  to  the  left  up  to  Rew  (see  Map, 
p.  121).  Here  turn  to  the  left,  and  so  by  footpath  go  up  to  the 
Coastguard  station.  Keep  straight  on  past  the  extensive  farm- 
buildings  of  Sewer,  and  follow  the  lane  down  to  the  sands.  The 
latter  part  of  this  lane  is  rough,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  brook  is 
better. 


S.  Devon  (i) 
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{For  arrangement  of  this  chapter,  see  pp.  6-7.) 


Books. — For  those  who  wish  to  know  this  wonderful  region  there 
are  various  works  of  William  Crossing — Amid  Devonians  Alps 
(topographical)  ;  One  Hundred  Years  on  Dartmoor  ;  Ancient  Stone 
Crosses  of  Dartmoor  ;  Gems  in  a  Granite  Setting  ;  The  Teign  from 
Moor  to  Sea,  etc.  Other  useful  books  are  Rowe's  Perambulation  of 
Dartmoor  ;  The  Exploration  of  Dartmoor,  by  J.  L.  W.  Page,  and  of 
course  Baring-Gould's  Book  of  Dartmoor.  See  also  Ward  Lock  & 
Co.'s  Guide  to  ^Dartmoor. 

REGARDED  as  a  mountain  district,  Dartmoor  is  one  of  the 
dullest  and  dreariest  uplands  of  any  extent  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  as  the  chief  irrigator  of  Devonshire,  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  half -score  or  so  of  perennial  streams  which  give  to 
the  county  the  greater  part  of  its  beauty  and  fertility,  it  claims 
our  deepest  admiration  and  gratitude.  In  describing  Dartmoor 
it  is  customary  to  generalize  freely  on  its  "  sternness,"  "  sub- 
limity," and  "  poetic  delight."  If  long  lines  of  bare  hill,  scarcely 
undulating  as  much  as  a  league-long  roller  of  the  Atlantic,  fitly 
illustrate  sternness,  then  Dartmoor  is  stern ;  if  peat-bog,  partly 
covered  with  cotton-grass  vegetation,  be  sublime,  then  Dartmoor 
is  sublime  ;  and,  lastly,  if  floundering  about  for  several  successive 
hours  in  an  alternation  of  ruts,  morasses,  and  scrub  heather 
represent  "  poetic  delight,"  we  obtain  that  feeling  to  perfection 
on  Dartmoor.  Otherwise  it  is  what  we  have  described  it  to  be — 
in  itself  the  quintessence  of  unlovely  dreariness ;  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded, fringed,  and  even  pierced  by  scenes  of  beauty  formed  by 
cultivated  peninsulas  of  land  thrust  forward  into  its  bosom, 
which  owe  their  existence  in  a  great  measure  to  the  principal 
cause  of  that  unloveliness,  the  capacity  for  gathering  and  retaining 
moisture.  The  granite  tors  which  rise  at  intervals  from  some  of 
the  ridges,  or  crown  the  more  peaked  summits,  are  striking — 
some  picturesque,  others  grotesque — but  their  want  of  coalescence, 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  with  the  body  of  the  hills  on  which  they 
stand,  prevents  their  contributing,  as  the  craggy  crests  of  our 
northern  mountains  do,  to  form  an  impressive  whole.  They 
are  on  the  moor  but  not  of  it,  excrescences  rather  than  component 


The  whole  of  central  Dartmoor  consists  of  a  number  of  these 
ridges — the  two  principal  extending  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
series  of  minor  ones  diverging  at  right  angles  from  these  two,  and 
trending  north  and  south  respectively.  A  few  of  the  outlying 
tors,  especially  on  the  west  side,  are  peaked,  and  Cawsand,  or  Cos- 
don,  Beacon,  the  frontier  hill  to  the  north-west,  has  a  hog- 
back outline,  like  that  of  the  Wrekin,  which  in  the  pervading 
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absence  of  any  outline  at  all,  has  won  for  it  a  local  reputation 
for  beauty. 

In  venturing  on  these  remarks,  we  are  anxious  not  to  discourage 
tourists  from  putting  them  to  the  test  of  experience.  Those 
who  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  health  of  body  and  exhilaration 
of  spirit  which  are  the  natural  products  of  the  pure,  bracing  air  of 
a  continuous  upland  region,  need  be  no  Mark  Tapleys  to  enjoy  a 
trudge  over  even  the  dreariest  of  the  long  Dartmoor  ridges,  and 
all  will  delight  in  the  one  or  two  oases  which  the  moor  itself 
possesses,  and  the  really  glorious  views  obtained  during  the  walks 
which  we  shall  describe  over  what  we  may  call  the  frontier  heights 
of  the  moor.  There  are  two  dangers  to  guard  against,  viz.,  fog 
and  bog.  To  guard  against  the  first  named  a  compass  and  good 
map  are  necessary,  and  happy  he  who  possesses  the  "bump  of 
locality."  The  bogs  are  generally  covered  with  particularly  green 
moss  wherein  cotton  grass  thrives,  and  are  not  to  be  dreaded 
by  anyone  exercising  an  ordinary  amount  of  care.  Close  all 
gates,  please,  and  never  take  a  dog,  or  beware  of  the  cattle. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  bright  side  of  the  picture. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  moor,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  Dart,  and  we  may  take  that  river  as  representative  of 
a  multitude  of  other  streams  which  equally  belong  to  the  same 
region — some  of  them  little  inferior  to  the  main  river  in  size  or 
beauty.  The  Teign,  the  Taw,  the  Okement,  the  Tavy,  the  Plym, 
the  Yealm,  the  Erme,  and  the  Avon  are  all  fed  by  the  rains  which 
descend  on  Dartmoor.  It  is  to  the  valleys  formed  by  these 
rivers,  and  to  the  fertility  caused  by  them,  that  Devonshire  owes 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  beauty ; — in  fact,  the  Exe,  the 
Torridge,  the  Tamar,  and  the  East  Lyn  are  the  only  other  rivers 
of  any  importance  in  the  county.  As  soon  as  ever  these  streamlets 
escape  from  the  morasses  which  form  their  fountain-heads,  the 
interest  of  the  scenery  commences.  Bright  and  transparent  as 
only  a  granite  bed  can  make  them,  they  run  sparkling  down  the 
deepening  valleys,  receiving  almost  continuously  fresh  tributaries, 
and,  as  they  sink  lower  and  lower,  causing  the  feet  of  the  inhospit- 
able hills  on  either  side  to  grow  green  with  meadows  and  luxuriant 
with  trees.  Then  issuing  from  the  moor,  they  wind  onwards 
between  banks  whose  fresh  verdure  is  spangled  with  wild-flowers, 
and  overshadowed  by  water- wooing  trees.  Hills  of  lesser  height, 
but  far  more  graceful  lines,  clothed  here  and  there  with  wood 
from  head  to  foot,  rise  sometimes  from  the  water's  edge,  at  others 
from  the  skirts  of  intervening  meadows.  Here  and  there  timber 
of  nobler  growth,  and  towers  rising  above  the  abundant  foliage, 
betoken  a  comfortable  residence,  and  lastly,  after  a  short  but 
merry  hVo,  they  flow  with  slackened  stream  into  their  estuaries, 
whose  lofty  cliffs  are  still  green  and  wooded  on  the  inland  slopes, 
though  many  of  them  present  to  the  sea  bold  scarps  of  bare 
weather-beaten  rock. 

This  is  no  attempt  at  fancy  writing.    It  is  a  simple  and  faithful 
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description  of  the  course  of  nearly  all  the  Dartmoor  streams 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Antiquarian.    The  traces  of  the ' 1  old  men  "  may  be  briefly  sum  - 

marized  as  consisting  of  stone  avenues  and  circles,  hut  circles,  men- 
hirs or  longstones,  and  clam  (or  stone  slab)  bridges.  Of  these,  the 
last-named  are  by  virtue  of  their  situation  across  the  bright 
granite-bedded  streams  the  most  picturesque  objects,  and  they 
are  the  best  preserved.  There  are  two  districts  especially 
strewed  with  old-world  remains,  viz.,  the  North  Teign  valley 
about  and  above  Castor,  and  Mis  Tor  moor  between  Princetown 
and  Merrivale  Bridge.  Of  these  the  first-named  group  is  described 
among  the  Chagford  excursions  ;  the  second,  on  the  route  from 
Tavistock  to  Princetown.  Another  neighbourhood  notable  for 
antiquities  is  that  bordering  the  waters  of  the  Avon  and  Erme. 
Of  cromlechs,  Devonshire  only  possesses  one  erect,  and  that  has 
fallen  and  been  re-erected.  It  is  called  the  Spinsters''  Rock, 
and  is  also  described  in  connection  with  Chagford.  Most  of 
the  remains  are  near  streams  and  are  on  the  fringes  rather  than 
in  the  heart  of  the  moor.  In  many  cases  stream-tin  works 
appear  to  have  been  the  attraction,  and  the  refuse  heaps  still 
occur  by  the  side  of  the  streams.  In  this  connection  the 
ancient  Stannary  (or  Tin)  parliament  held  on  Crockern  Tor 
calls  for  mention,  and  north  of  that  Tor  the  gnarled  Wist- 
man's  Wood,  popularly  reputed  to  be  a  remnant  of  Dartmoor 
Forest.  The  finest  clapper -bridges  are  Post  Bridge  and  Believer 
Bridge,  on  the  same  stream  between  Postbridge  and  Dartmeet. 
Of  many  smaller  bridges,  a  noticeable  single-slab  is  that  across  the 
Walla  Brook  near  its  junction  with  the  North  Teign,  to  the  north- 
west of  Castor.  There  are  no  ancient  buildings  of  the  mediaeval 
period  on  the  moor. 

The  Centres  for  Exploration  are  as  follows  : — 

On  the  North. — Okehampton,  Belstone,  and  Sticklepath. 

,,     South. — Ivybridge,  South  Brent,  and  Buckfastleigh. 

, ,  East. — Chagford,  Moreton  Hampstead,  Lustleigh,  Bovey 
Tracey,  and  Ashburton. 

„  West. — Tavistock,  Mary  Tavy,  Lydford,  and  Bridestowe. 
Central. — Princetown  and  Two  Bridges  (good  hotels  at  both). 

Area. — There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  point  owing 
to  confusion  between  Dartmoor  Forest  (Crown  lands) — a  central 
portion  measuring  18  miles  from  north  to  south  and  7  miles  from 
east  to  west — and  the  whole  moorland  tract  which  roughly  extends 
from  Okehampton  (north)  to  Ivybridge  (south),  viz.,  23£  miles,  and 
from  Bovey  Tracey  (east)  to  Tavistock  (west),  viz.,  f9  miles. 

The  area  of  the  whole  moorland  is  thus  about  200  square  miles, 
and  it  is  crossed  by  only  two  main  roads,  viz.  Moreton  Hampstead 
to  Yelverton  (north-east  to  south-west,  19£  miles),  and  Ashburton 
to  Tavistock  (south-east  to  west,  19$  miles),  which  intersect  at 
Two  Bridges. 

Its  highest  points  are  High  Willhays  (2,039  ft.)  and  Yes  Tor 
(2,028  Jt.)  in  the  north-west.  Its  mean  elevation,  however,  is 
about  1,600  feet. 
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Short  Glossary  : — 

Fen  or  vain  :  tracts  of  peat  covered  with  bog-grasses  and  seamed 
with  fissures  which  are  channels  worn  out  by  the  rain  often  down 
to  the  gravel.    The  ground  is  also  hummocky. 

Stugged  :   stuck  in  the  mud  or  peat. 

Mire  :  a  swamp  surrounded  generally  by  tussocks  of  rushes. 
They  are  dangerous  to  walk  into.  Natives  call  them  "  Dartmoor 
stables." 

Feather-beds  :  holes  filled  with  ooze  and  covered  with  light  green 
moss.    Danger  !    They  are  also  called  "  Quakers." 

Bairn:   the  green  moss  surface  overlying  "feather-beds." 
Pixies  :  fairies. 

Swaling :  burning  the  heather  and  furze. 

DARTMOOR  FROM  ASHBURTON. 

In  calculating  distances  about  a  quarter  should  be  added  to  the  actual 
mileage  as  an  allowance  for  the  ups  and  downs,  etc. 

Totnes  to  Buckfastleigh,  7  m. ;  Ashburton,  94-  m.  This  is  as 
pretty  a  little  railway  journey  as  can  be  imagined,  though  there 
are  no  places  on  the  way  at  which  the  tourist,  unless  he  be  an 
angler,  will  probably  wish  to  halt.  (See  Fishing  section, 
p.  18).  For  the  first  7  miles  the  line  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Dart,  which  alternates  between  pool  and  rapid,  and  is  flanked  by 
a  narrow  belt  of  meadow  and  pasture,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides 
by  soft  woodland  slopes.  At  Staverton,  3  m.  (church  has  a  fine 
screen  with  gallery  well  restored),  we  have  an  example  of  an 
attraction  which  the  Dart  possesses  probably  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  English  river — viz.  picturesque  bridges.  Grey 
with  years  and  graceful  in  proportions,  they  are  almost  without 
exception  festooned  with  ivy,  fern,  and  other  greenery. 

Buckfastleigh  (King's  Arms)  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  line, 
and  is  disfigured  by  an  unsightly  chimney.  It  is  a  small  town 
(Population  2,265)  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  serge.  The 
Church,  crowned  by  a  spire,  unusual  in  Devon,  stands  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  whose  sides  are  scarred  by  black  marble  quarries.  It  is 
reached  from  the  town  by  an  unconscionable  number  of  steps 
(nearly  200). 

What  little  remains  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Buckfastleigh  is  a 
mile  north  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dart.  It  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  was  accounted  the  richest 
Cistercian  house  in  Devon.  All  but  an  ivy-mantled  tower — called 
the  Abbot's — has  given  place  to  buildings  now  occupied  by  Bene- 
dictine monks,  and  built  upon  the  old  foundations.  The  new 
church  is  open  to  public  worship,  but  the  Abbey  premises  are 
shown  only  by  arrangement.  The  so-called  Abbot's  Way — a 
track  across  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Dartmoor,  towards 
Buckland  Abbey  and  Tavistock,  and  still  traceable  in  places- 
had  its  beginning  here. 

At  Dean  Prior  (p.  94),  2 J  m.  southward,  Herri ck  was  vicar 
(1654-74).    Here  he  is  buried;  also  his  old  housekeeper  "  Prue." 
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Hembury  Fort,  about  2  ra.  from  Buckfastleigh  on  the  Holne  Chase 
road,  is  a  large  circumvallation  with  double  ditches  and  a  central 
mound  with  a  deep  depression.    The  summit  is  covered  with  trees. 

During  the  remaining  2£  miles  of  the  route  to  Ashburton  the 
line  is  separated  from  the  Dart  by  a  low  range  of  hills. 

Ashburton. 

{Accent  on  first  syllable.) 
Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Hotels. — Golden  Lion,  East  Street ;  London,  West  Street ;  each  about  J  m. 
from  the  Station;  Globe. 

Motor-buses. — The  buses  from  Torquay  vid  Newton  Abbot  to  Buckfast- 
leigh pass  through  Ashburton.    Also  a  local  bus  to  and  from  Newton  Abbot. 

Restaurants. — Card  House  Cafe"  (the  old  "  Card  House  n) ;  Sexton's  West 
End  Cafe,  and  Central,  end  of  Station  Road,  on  the  left. 

Post  Office  in  Station  Road. 

Population.— (1921)  2,362. 

Ashburton,  on  the  River  Yeo,  is  one  of  the  old  Stannary  towns 
of  Devon  and  boasts  an  antiquity  of  which  there  is  very  little 
trace  in  its  present  appearance.  It  is  built  cross-wise,  three 
streets  being  named  after  the  cardinal  points,  though  in  reality 
their  direction  is  that  of  the  half -points. 

In  1646  Ashburton  was  occupied  by  Fairfax,  who  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Mermaid  Inn,  now  a  shop  in  North  Street,  other- 
wise the  history  of  the  town  has  been  uneventful. 

The  Church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  building  of  various  styles, 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  and  has  a  good  wagon  roof.  It 
has  been  well  restored. 

The  situation  of  Ashburton,  in  the  bosom  of  green  and  richly 
wooded  hills,  is  attractive,  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  place  to 
the  traveller  is  its  favourable  position  for  the  following  excursions. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  pleasanter  walk  over  the  outskirts  of  Dart- 
moor than  that  which  includes  Buckland  Beacon,  Rippon  Tor, 
and  Hay  tor  Rocks  ;  none  more  varied  or  less  fatiguing  than  that 
to  Widecombe-in-the-Moor ;  and  no  more  convenient  way  of 
crossing  the  moor  by  motor  than  the  road  to  Two  Bridges  and 
Tavistock  or  Princetown. 

Excursions  from  Ashburton. 

1.  The  Buckland  Drives,  Holne  Chase,  etc.,   See  Map,  p.  131. 

The  favourite  excursion  from  Ashburton  used  to  be' that  to  the 
Buckland  Drives,  but  these  are  closed  for  the  present  at  least. 
However,  by  means  of  the  public  road,  a  little  of  their  beauties 
may  be  seen,  especially  if  Holne  Chase  is  open  to  tourists,  but 
conditions  are  so  uncertain  that  inquiries  must  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (The  Holne  Chase  drive  is  usually  open  through 
the  summer  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.^  Carriages 
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enter  at  the  lodge  a  short  distance  beyond  Holne  Bridge  ;  pedes- 
trians may  enter  either  here  or  at  the  lodge  near  New  Bridge.) 
The  round  makes  a  glorious  if  hilly  walk  of  some  nine  or  ten  miles 
and  can  be  prolonged  according  to  taste. 

Proceed  up  North  Street  and  turn  left  over  Great  Bridge. 
Continue  straight  on  towards  Buckland  where  the  Holne  road 
branches  left,  and  avoid  turnings  and  heed  signposts.  The 
Awsewell  woods  soon  border  the  left  of  the  road.  A  turn  to  the 
right  leads  up  to  Welstor  Common  and  Buckland  Beacon,  which 
can  be  visited  on  the  way  if  desired.  If  we  take  in  the  Beacon 
we  descend  steeply  with  the  wall  on  our  left,  strike  the  road  at  a 
gate  and  turn  right  down  through  the  picturesque  farms  and 
cottages  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor,  nestling  amid  the  shade  of 
trees,  to  the  Church  (St.  Peter).  (Key  at  the  adjoining  house.)  It  is 
chiefly  Early  English,  but  has  a  Perpendicular  tower,  Norman  font, 
and  15th-century  screen  with  painted  panels.  The  rood-loft, 
doors,  and  stairs  were  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  restoration, 
1907.  The  monument  is  to  Ralph  Woodleigh  (1593).  The 
church  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  lofty  trees.  The  church  across  the 
valley  is  Leusdon. 

Leaving  Buckland  Church  to  the  right,  a  lane  descends  steeply 
to  the  united  waters  of  the  Webburn,  which  is  crossed  close  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Dart.  Continuing  between  the  river  and  a 
steep  hill,  past  a  circular  enclosure  or  pound  on  one  side  and  Lekh 
Tor  above  on  the  other,  the  road  coming  down  from  Poundsgate 
and  Dartmeet  is  joined  shortly  before  New  Bridge.  Close  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  bridge  is  one  of  the  entrance  lodges  to  the 
Holne  Chase  drive.  If  desired,  Holne  can  be  visited  on  the  return 
by  turning  right  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  by  continuing  along  the 
main-road,  the  other  end  of  the  loop  enclosing  the  Chase  is  reached 
at  Holne  Bridge  (see  p.  140) — perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
of  all  the  romantic  bridges  which  span  the  Dart.  Holne  Chase 
has  been  called  "  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  ancient  chase 
left  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  only  chase  in  Devon  retaining  aught 
of  its  ancient  aspect."  At  the  Bridge  the  Tavistock  road,  by 
which  we  started  upon  our  outward  journey,  is  re-entered, 
nearly  2  miles  from  Ashburton. 

2.  Ashburton  to  Buckland  Beacon,  Rippon  Tor,  Haytor  Rocks, 
and  back  (or  to  Bovey). 

Ashburton  to  Buckland  Beacon,  3  m. ;  Rippon  Tor,  5  m.  ; 
Haytor  Rocks,  6£  m.  ;  Haytor  Rock  Hotel,  7  m.  ;  Ashburton,  13  m. 
(Moorland  Hotel  to  Bovey  Tracey,  3  m.). 

This  is  as  easy  and  pleasant  an  excursion  as  any  that  can  be 
taken  by  those  who  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  Dartmoor 
scenery  without  surrendering  themselves  entirely  to  its  monoton- 
ous bleakness.  All  the  hills  mentioned  are  border  heights,  and 
while  they  command  extensive  views  over  the  moor  itself,  they 
never  lose  sight  of  the  luxuriant  loveliness  which  surrounds  it. 
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Motors  may  be  taken  the  whole  way,  the  road  passing  within 
half  a  mile  of  all  the  view-points.  Pedestrians  may  make  their 
way  from  Haytor  Rocks  to  Lustleigh,  which  is  about  5  miles 
distant — see  p.  137. 

The  Route.  Follow  the  route  as  described  in  Excursion  I 
to  Awsewell  Cross,  where  turn  to  the  right  and  at  once  to  the 
eft.  Pedestrians  may  either  follow  this  road  till  they  are  opposite 
the  Rifle  Butts  on  Buckland  Beacon,  or  they  may  proceed 
along  the  Buckland  village  road  till  they  come  to  a  wall  which 
begins  opposite  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Drives,  and  is  con- 
tinued upwards  almost  to  the  summit  of  Buckland  Beacon  (1,252 
ft.).    See  Map,  p.  131. 

Alternative  Route. — Do  not  cross  the  bridge  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  but  continue  straight  on  until  in  a  few  minutes  a  garden 
wall  on  left  is  passed.  Then  go  down  a  narrow  road  to  the  left  as 
far  as  an  iron -railed  stile,  on  right,  and  over  stile  and  fields  into  the 
road.  Turn  to  the  left  as  far  as  a  direction-post,  and  then  take  the 
right-hand  road  past  the  abandoned  mine-shaft  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge.  Continue  straight  on  to  (i. )  the  Rifle  Butts  for  Buckland 
Beacon,  and  (ii.)  without  deviation  (as  below)  to  Rippon  Tor. 

The  latter  is  the  more  artistic  route  to  this  justly  recommended 
view-point,  as  the  general  view  is  not  presented  until  the  top  is 
gained. 

The  View. — Looking  southward,  we  have  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Holne  Chase,  the  Dart  forming  almost  a  circle  round  it,  and  Holne 
village  [p.  140),  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingsley,  rising  from  the 
hill-side  beyond.  Farther  off  and  extending  in  a  semicircle,  first 
westward  and  then  northward,  are  the  slightly  undulating  ridges 
which  constitute  the  most  elevated  part  of  Dartmoor.  Princetown, 
sombre  and  grey  as  the  moor  itself,  may  be  detected  by  its  church- 
tower  in  the  far  west.  Northward  of  the  town  the  billowy  range 
extends  to  Cut  Hill,  the  central  point  of  the  moor,  rising  but  slightly 
above  its  fellows,  but  recognisable  by  the  evenness  of  its  wave -line 
on  either  side.  Near  at  hand  in  this  direction  are  the  old  church  of 
Buckland,  and  the  modern  one  of  Leusdon,  to  the  left  of  which  one 
may  trace  for  some  distance  the  course  of  the  Ashburton  and 
Tavistock  road.  Widecombe  lies  hidden  in  the  valley,  beyond 
which  rises  the  long  level  ridge  of  Hamel  Down.  Rippon  Tor  is 
close  at  hand  a  little  east  of  north,  and  to  the  right  of  it  Great  and 
Little  Haldon  appear,  forming  the  background  to  a  valley  of  singular 
richness  which  stretches  southwards  to  the  Teign  estuary  and  the 
sea.  The  estuary,  as  seen  from  here,  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake. 
To  the  right  of  it  the  spire  of  Marychurch  overlooking  Torquay  rises 
from  a  level  ridge,  and  farther  westward  are  seen  the  ends  of  Bolt 
Head  and  Bolt  Tail.  The  spire  of  Buckfastleigh  church  rises  due 
south. 

From  Buckland  Beacon  to  Rippon  Tor  the  route  is  north-north 
east.  It  follows  the  course  of  two  walls  a  great  part  of  the  way 
and  crosses  the  motor  route.  On  nearing  the  top  we  may  note 
some  way  to  the  left  of  the  wall,  a  huge  logan-stone  (15  ft.  long 
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4  ft.  thick,  and  weighing  14  tons),  which  used  to  be  easily  moved 
by  stamping  steadily  on  the  extreme  end. 

The  view  from  Rippon  Tor  (1,564  ft.)  is  more  interesting  north- 
ward than  from  Buckland  Beacon.  It  includes  the  ridge  of  which 
the  fantastic  Hound  Tor  and  Bowerman's  Nose,  opposite  Mana- 
ton  Church,  are  the  main  features,  to  the  right  of  which  is  Lust- 
leigh  Cleave.  Cawsand  brings  the  loftier  ridges  of  Dartmoor  to 
an  end  in  the  same  direction.  Southward  the  green  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot  become  more  noticeable.  North 
of  the  cairn  may  be  found  a  rude  cross  cut  on  a  rock  in  situ. 

Descending  abruptly  from  Rippon  Tor,  we  again  cross  the  road, 
and  passing  the  Saddle  reach,  after  traversing  a  level  and  rather 
swampy  tract,  the  twin  heights  of  Haytor  (1,491  ft.).  These  are 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  tors  on  Dartmoor,  and  means  have 
been  supplied  for  climbing  one.  Rising  from  the  verge  of  the 
moor  they  command  a  prospect  of  great  variety,  fantastic  rock 
and  wild  vegetation  prevailing  towards  the  north,  and  rich 
cultivation  to  the  south.  The  western  rocks  are  slightly  the 
higher. 

The  Moorland  and  Haytor  Bock  hotels  (Postal  address  : 
Haytor,  Ilsington,  Newton  Abbot)  are  respectively  about  i  to  J 
and  1  m.  to  the  east,  and  the  Haytor,  just  short  of  Ilsington,  is  1J 
m.,  and  lies  to  the  right  of  the  motor  road  to  Bovey  Tracey,  the 
descent  to  which  little  town,  as  well  as  the  return  to  Ashburton, 
requires  no  description  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  map  (p.  153). 

Haytor  to  Lustleigh. — Near  the  Moorland  Hotel  turn  to  the  left 
(north)  along  the  "  Upper  Terrace  Drive  "  for  about  a  mile,  until 
opposite  the  foot  of  Black  Hill,  at  the  end  of  Yarner  Wood  below. 
Descend  across  the  moor  to  the  road  seen  below  and  turn  right  for 
over  a  mile,  when  turn  left  as  signpost  indicates,  the  Bovey  being 
crossed  near  a  cottage.  Here  turn  up  hill  leftward  and  then  by 
keeping  to  the  right  at  turns,  Lustleigh  village  is  soon  reached. 
(At  Lustleigh  :  Cleave  Inn.    Private  apartments  at  Brookside. ) 

Ashburton  to  Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  Chagford,  etc. 

{See  Maps,  pp.  131  and  153.) 
Distances :  To   Widecombe,  6^  m. ;    Grimspound,   10    m.  ; 
Chagford,  15  m. 

—  Widecombe  to  Postbridge  (Temp.  Hotel),  6  m. 

—  „        „  Haytor  BoGks,  3  m.  ;  Bovey  Tracey, 

7  m. 

—  Grimspound  to  Postbridge,  4  m. 

—  ,,         „  Moreton  Hampstead,  6  m. 

—  Postbridge  to  Two  Bridges,  3|  m.  ;  (Princetown, 

5|-  m.)  Tavistock,  12  m. 

This  excursion  is  very  interesting  as  far  as  Widecombe  and 
Grimspound,  beyond  which  it  is  characteristically  dreary  in  the 
direction  of  Tavistock,  until  the  descent  commences  about  2  miles 
beyond  Two  Bridges ;  and  of  average  merit,  in  the  direction  of 
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Chagford  and  Moreton  Hampstead.  The  route  eastward  from 
Widecombe  by  Hay  tor  Rocks  to  Bovey  Tracey  is  a  very  pleasant 
one.  All  the  routes  named  are  practicable  for  motors,  except 
that  to  reach  Postbridge  by  Grimspound  involves  a  detour  of 
nearly  2  miles. 

From  Ashburton  either  the  direct  road  to  Buckland  (p.  136) 
may  be  taken,  or  that  via  Holne  Bridge  and  New  Bridge  (p.  135, 
etc.)  may  be  followed  to  the  same  village. 

The  church  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor  (p.  135)  is  on  high 
ground,  but  embowered  by  trees,  on  the  left  hand,  a  mile  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  wall  up  to  Buckland  Beacon  commences. 
Beyond  it  we  continue  along  high  ground,  looking  down  on  the 
left  into  the  densely-wooded  Webburn  glen,  beyond  which  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  is  seen  the  church  of  Leusdon.  In  a  little  while 
the  pleasant  upland  valley  in  which  lies  Widecombe  comes 
into  view  in  front — one  of  the  most  agreeable  scenes  of  inner 
Dartmoor.  The  depression,  shaped  like  a  basin,  is  fertile  in  its 
lower  parts  and  flanked  by  the  green  slopes  of  Hamel  Down 
(1,695  ft.)  on  the  west,  and  a  succession  of  tor-crowned  heights 
on  the  east. 

Presently  we  descend  to  and  cross  the  Webburn,  beyond  which 
a  sharp  angle  made  by  the  road  may  be  cut  off  by  an  obvious 
footpath,  passing  a  farmhouse  just  before  re-entering  the  main 
road  about  J  mile  short  of  Widecombe  (Widdycome). 

Widecombe-in-the-Moor  (Old  Inn)  has  Almshouses  dating  from 
the  15th  century,  and  the  Church — there  is  an  old  cross  by  the 
south  porch — is  a  fine  one.  It  has  been  called  the  "  Cathedral 
of  Dartmoor,"  and  its  size  tells  plainly  of  its  having  been  built 
to  accommodate  the  large  population  of  tin-streamers  in  former 
times.  The  style  is  Perpendicular,  and  the  tower  with  its 
pinnacles  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  that  style  in  the  West. 
One  of  the  pinnacles  was  destroyed  in  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
which  occurred  October  21,  1638,  during  the  progress  of  divine 
service.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1813,  and  the  initials  (E.  W.)  of  the 
mason  who  accomplished  the  task  appear  on  the  restored  pinnacle. 
The  noticeable  features  of  the  interior  are  the  wagon  roof,  the 
oak  in  the  aisles,  the  oak-screen,  much  defaced,  the  pointed  east 
window,  and  lastly  the  poetical  record  of  the  disaster  above 
mentioned,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  south  wall  beneath  the 
tower.  The  graphic  style  of  this  poem — the  date  1786  is  that 
of  the  board,  not  of  the  verses — by  Richard  Hill,  the  village  school- 
master, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotation : — 

"  One  man  had  money  in  mVpurse,  which  melted  was  in  part, 
A  key  likewise  which  hung  thereto,  and  yet  the  purse  no  hurt, 
One  man  struck  dead,  two  wounded,  so  they  died  two  hours  after, 
No  father  could  think  on  his  son,  or  mother  mind  her  daughter. 
The  different  affection  of  people  then  were  such, 
That  touching  some  particulars  we  have  ommitted  much." 

We,  too,  are  compelled  by  the  limits  of  our  space  to  "  ommit 
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much  "  of  this  account  of  the  visitation,  by  which  four  were 
killed  and  sixty-two  injured.  The  clergyman's  proposal  to  go 
on  with  the  service  was  not  accepted.  There  is  a  record  of  the 
storm  in  a  pamphlet  published  the  same  year.    [See  Blackmore's 

Christowell.] 

Widecombe  Fair  is  still  held  (for  sheep)  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  September,  and  plenty  of  the  "  Bill  Brewer,  Jan  Stewer,  and 
Peter  Gurney  "  and  Co.'s  types  can  be  seen,  including  the  "  gray 
mare." 

From  Widecombe  we  may  proceed  to  Chagford,  Bovey  Tracey, 
or  any  place  on  the  road  between  Moreton  Hampstead  and  Tavi- 
stock, as  stated  in  the  itinerary  (see  p.  137).  The  direct  road  to 
Postbridge  is  dull  and  well-nigh  featureless.  The  road  to  Bovey 
ascends  eastwards  out  of  the  valley,  leaving  a  roughish  line  of 
tors  on  the  left,  and  joining  the  route  from  Ashburton  to  Bovey 
Tracey  (p.  137)  only  a  little  below  the  summit  of  Rippon  Tor. 

Most  tourists  will  wish  to  proceed  onward  to  Grimspound,  the 
motor-route  to  which  passes  round  the  south  end  of  Hamel 
Down.  Pedestrians  are  advised  to  ascend  the  Down  and  proceed 
northward  by  its  level  summit-ridge.  A  farm-road,  the  second 
on  the  left  after  leaving  Widecombe,  leads  some  way  up,  and  then 
you  have  only  to  keep  along  the  top,  passing  several  barrows  and 
Hamel  Down  Cross  :  1854  is  said  to  be  the  date  of  the  letters 
only. 

Grimspound  itself  lies  in  a  semicircular  depression  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Hamildon  Tor  (1,737  ft.).  The  walk  to  it 
calls  for  some  patience,  but  when  once  the  Pound  comes  into  sight 
it  is  unmistakable  :  a  large  oval  enclosure  (154  by  121,  and  528 
yds.  in  circumference)  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  rampart,  which  in 
its  ruinous  condition  rises  3  to  4  feet  above  the  level,  and  containing 
twenty-four  hut-circles — one  partially  restored  and  railed  round. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  very  large.  The  place  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  enclosed  village.    It  belongs  to  the  Early  Bronze  Age. 

Hence  to  Chagford  (see  p.  152)  we  continue  by  Hookney  Tor 
northward  for  about  1-J-  miles,  and  then  strike  the  Moreton  Hamp- 
stead and  Tavistock  road.  Follow  this  to  the  right  for  nearly  14 
m.  to  Bee  tor  Cross,  where  turn  to  the  left. 

From  Grimspound  for  Postbridge,  Princetown,  or  Tavistock 

we  cross  the  stream  and  take  a  rough  track  which,  passing  a 
cottage  at  the  outset,1  leads  to  the  deserted  Vitifer  Tin  Mine, 
beyond  and  above  which  the  Moreton  Hampstead  and  Tavistock 
highroad  is  entered,  close  to  Bennett's  Cross,  bearing  the  letters 
W.  B. — i.e.,  Warren  Bounds,  it  being  one  of  the  bounds  of 
Headland  Warren.  The  Warren  House  Inn  is  then  reached 
and  in  a  little  more  than  2  miles  farther,  after  crossing  Merripit 

1  On  the  north  slope  of  Challacombe  Common,  left,  is  a  double  stone- 
avenue,  beginning  with  a  stone  6  feet  long  and  leading  in  about  100  yards 
to  the  remains  of  a  barrow  or  circle. 
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Hill,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  road,  Warne's  Hotel  (Tem- 
perance)— a  roadside  house,  with  some  sleeping  accommodation, 
a,  little  short  of  Postbridge.  For  the  rest  of  the  route  to  Tavistock 
or  Prince  town,  see  p.  141. 

Ashburton  to  Princetown  or  Tavistock  by  high  road. 

(See  Map,  p.  131.) 

Ashburton  to  Tavistock  Inn  (public-house),  4f  ;  Dartmeet  Bridge,  7 \  ;  Two 
Bridges  (Inn),  12  ;  Princetown  (Hotel),  13£  ;  Merrivale  Bridge  (public-house), 
16  ;   Tavistock,  20  m. 

Or  Ashburton  to  Holne  Village  (Inn),  m.  ;  Forest  Inn  (Hexworthy),  8£  m. ; 
Huccaby  (long  £  m.  beyond  Dartmeet  Bridge),  9£  m.  ;  Princetown,  15  m. 

This  is  the  only  motor-road  across  Dartmoor,  except  the  one 
from  Moreton  Hampstead  to  Plymouth,  which  it  crosses  at  Two 
Bridges,  whence  either  the  route  to  Horrabridge  by  Princetown 
or  the  direct  route  to  Tavistock  may  be  followed.  The  former  is 
perhaps  the  more  interesting  of  the  two.  Those  who  adopt  it 
may,  if  so  minded,  take  train  at  Princetown  and  reach  Plymouth 
by  the  Dartmoor  line,  which  joins  the  Tavistock  branch  of  the 
Oreat  Western  at  Yelverton  junction  (p.  164). 

Quitting  Ashburton  by  North  Street,  and  crossing  the  bridge 
on  the  left  at  the  far  end  of  the  town,  we  reach  in  less  than  2 
miles  Holne  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  on  the  Dart. 
It  is  at  one  end  of  the  horse-shoe  bend  which  enriches  Holne 
Chase  and,  besides  being  a  very  picturesque  object  in  itself,  has 
most  delightful  surroundings  of  meadow  and  woodland.  Beyond 
it  the  road  goes  south  for  a  short  distance  and  then  turns  west 
again. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Holne  Bridge,  a  road  strikes  away  to  the 
left  to  (1£  m.)  Holne  Village  (Church  House  Inn,  or  Mrs.  Hext,  Vill 
Farm,  comfortable).  Holne  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(1819-75),  to  whose  memory  a  four -light  window  (in  north  transept 
of  church)  has  been  filled  with  glass.  A  portrait  of  Kingsley  is 
inserted  above  a  shield  and  motto  "  Be  strong."  Note  the  fin© 
15th-century  screen,  also  the  armorial  bearings  on  the  pulpit,  and 
a  curious  epitaph — nearly  undecipherable — which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lies  Poor  Ned 
On  his  last  Mattras  bed 
During  life  he  was  honest  and  free 
He  knew  well  the  Chace 
But  has  now  run  his  Race 
And  his  Name  was  COLLINS  D'ye  see  ?  " 
 Deer.  1780.    Aged  77." 

From  Holne  Village  the  road  after  l£-2  miles  (see  Map)  is  carried 
along  the  dam  of  the  Paignton  Reservoir,  and  so  to  Forest  Inn, 
beyond  which  it  crosses  Huccaby  Bridge  and  rejoins  the  main 
road. 

From  the  end  of  the  lane  running  almost  due  west  from  Forest 
Inn,  a  well  defined  path  leads  slightly  N.W.  over  the  moor  to  Tor 
Royal,  a  mile  from  Princetown. 
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With  Holne  Chase  on  the  right,  we  descend  to  the  river 
again  at  New  Bridge.  Here  the  stream  commences  the  bend 
which  ends  at  Holne  Bridge,  and  embraces  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  on  the  Dart. 

From  New  Bridge  (3£  m.)  the  road  rapidly  ascends  to  Pounds- 
gate  (Tavistock  Inn,  4 J  m.),  Leusdon  church  being  some  way  on 
the  right,  and  then,  after  continuing  over  high  ground  (1,183  ft.) 
for  some  distance,  drops  to  Dartmeet  Bridge,  a  few  yards  below 
which  the  streams  of  the  East  and  West  Dart  unite,  above  it 
being  one  of  the  "  clapper  bridges  "  used  by  the  old  pack  horses* 
On  the  right  as  we  drop  to  the  bridge  is  Yar  Tor,  having  "  the 
appearance  of  a  hill  fortified  by  the  engineering  of  Nature  her- 
self." 

Beyond  the  bridge  the  road  again  rises  (1,064  ft.)  and  maintains 
a  high  level  to  Two  Bridges,  passing  about  half-way  Dunn  abridge 
Pound,  the  Duchy  pound.  A  curious  old  seat,  probably  the 
remains  of  a  cromlech,  is  locally  known  as  the  Judge's  Chair, 
and  is  said,  without  foundation,  to  have  been  used  "  for  the 
adjudication  of  fines  and  costs."  The  "council  table"  is  at 
Dunnabridge  farm. 

At  Two  Bridges,  a  little  short  of  which  the  main  road  over 
Dartmoor,  from  Moreton  Hampstead,  converges,  is  the  Two 
Bridges  Hotel,  the  most  central  place  of  entertainment  on  Dart- 
moor. 

Two  Bridges,  by  Cranmere  and  the  West  Okement,  to  Okehamp- 

ton  (see  Map,  p.  153),  17  ra.,  but  from  6  to  8  hrs.  Between  Bear- 
down  Man  and  Cranmere  the  ground  is  gully-riven.  The  man  or 
woman  who  can  enjoy  this  tramp  will  find  nothing  difficult  on  Dart- 
moor.    There  is  no  inn  of  any  sort. 

The  central  height  of  the  moor  is  Cut  Hill,  which,  though  destitute 
of  all  beauty  or  peculiarity  of  shape,  is  always  recognizable  by  its 
appearing  slightly  higher  than  the  average  of  the  surrounding 
ridges,  and  by  the  gradual  slope  of  the  ground  on  each  side  up  to  the 
cairn  on  the  summit. 

From  the  hotel  at  Two  Bridges  cross  the  bridge  and  turn  to  the 
right.  About  100  yards  up  the  hill  take  a  road,  right,  through  a 
small  farmstead  and  over  the  Cowsic — there  is  a  clapper  bridge  a 
little  higher  up  stream — up  to  Beardown  Farm.  Just  short  of  this 
a  gate  opens  on  to  the  moor,  and  a  hedge  leads  up  to  the  Devonport 
Leat — its  aqueduct,  over  the  Cowsic,  is  just  below — and  due  north 
up  Beardown  Hill,  through  a  gap  in  a  wall.  Beardown  Tors  ( 1 680  ft. ) 
are  now  on  the  right  front,  and  we  pass  just  to  the  left  of  them. 
Crossing  the  dip,  we  ascend  Lydford  Tor,  and  then,  beyond  a  dwarf 
wall,  reach  Devil's  Tor  (unimportant),  with  a  long-stone  (or  menhir) 
on  its  right,  Beardown  Man,  one  of  the  few  on  the  Forest.  Th© 
rocks  of  Fur  Tor  are  now  on  the  sky-line  ahead,  and  the  high  ground 
to  the  right  of  them  is  Cut  Hill  (1,981  ft.).  Make  as  direct  as  you 
can  for  the  top,  on  which  is  an  inconspicuous  turf  cairn.  The  view 
is  of  the  moor  moory,  but  westward  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  rich 
country  beyond  Tavistock,  over  the  deep  depression  of  Tavy  Cleave, 
and  the  whaleback  of  Kit  Hill,  south-west,  is  unmistakable.  High 
Willhays  (2,039  ft.)  and  Yes  Tor,  the  crowning  heights  of  the  moor, 
dominate  the  scene  a  little  west  of  north,  and  the  swelling  out- 
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line  of  Cawsand  Beacon  (1,799  ft.) — another  whaleback — is  about 
the  same  distance  east  of  north.  The  moor  between  these  two 
heights  is  split  up  into  parallel  ridges  separated  by  the  Taw, 
the  East  Okement,  and  one  of  the  latter's  tributaries,  as  well  as 
by  a  stream  which  passes  under  Yes  Tor  into  the  West  Okement. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Cut  Hill  is  a  similar  hill  ( 1,917  ft.,  see  Map). 
On  gaining  this  an  artillery  notice  board  is  seen  below.  Descend 
to  it.  Its  length  is  in  line  with  the  flagstaff  on  Yes  Tor.  Advance 
in  this  direction,  and,  when  you  lose  sight  of  the  board  behind  you, 
Cranmere  {p.  159)  andits  turf  heap  is  just  ahead.  [When  a  flag  is 
hoisted  on  Hangingstone  Hill,  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  the  moor 
from  Cranmere  northward.]  From  the  Pool  a  well-defined  cut  or 
gully  runs  about  north-west.  Follow  this,  and  in  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  the  water  will  be  observed  to  drain  in  that  direction — the 
beginning  of  the  West  Okement.  By  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
go  down  the  valley,  cutting  off  a  corner  where  the  stream  bends 
south  to  the  foot  of  Great  Kneeset,  by  crossing  the  Brim  brook  and 
mounting  Lints  Tor  (the  low  tor  with  a  peculiar  block  on  *our  right 
is  Dinger  Tor).  Soon  you  join  the  West  Okement  again  and  pass 
Blacktor  Copse,  of  stunted  oaks,  very  similar  to  Wistman's  Wood 
{p.  188)  and  Pile's  Copse  {p.  187),  and,  a  little  lower  down,  the 
picturesque  Island  of  Rocks  with  a  huge  boulder  at  its  lower  end. 
Then  following  a  rough  cart-track  through  the  deep  Meldon  Gorge, 
you  pass  under  the  graceful  Meldon  Viaduct  and  join  the  track  by 
which,  to  the  right,  through  several  fields  and  then  across  Oke- 
hampton  Park,  it  is  3  miles  into  Okehampton  (p.  166). 

Those  who  diverge  at  Two  Bridges  for  Princetown  and  Horra- 
bridge  will  find  the  route,  as  well  as  the  pedestrian  one  across  the 
moor  from  Princetown  to  Ivy  bridge,  described  on  pp.  179-182. 

For  Tavistock  our  road  ascends  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  then 
drops  slightly  to  the  Blackabrook  tributary  of  the  West  Dart, 
after  crossing  which  it  climbs  again  to  a  still  higher  point  (1,490 
ft.)  where  the  road  from  Princetown  joins  it.  From  this  point 
North  Hessary  Tor  is  on  the  left,  and  Great  Mis  Tor — one  of  the 
finest  on  the  moor — miles  on  the  right. 

A  steep  descent  of  ]£  m.,  during  which  there  is  a  fine  view  in 
front,  comprising  a  number  of  tors,  of  which  Staple  Tor  is  the 
chief,  brings  us  to  Merrivale  Bridge.  The  Merrivale  Antiquities 
(p.  178)  are  on  the  left  of  the  road,  £  m.  short  of  the  bridge, 
beyond  which  there  is  a  moorland  inn  with  accommodation  for 
tourists  and  sportsmen.  Vixen  Tor,  rising  west  of  the  stream 
and  south  of  the  road,  is  one  of  the  most  curiously-shaped  on 
the  moor.  Another  rise  to  1,081  ft.,  succeeded  by  a  sharp  fall 
(with  a  view  which  includes  Brentor,  Kit  Hill,  Tavistock  and 
Saltash  Bridge),  a  stretch  of  level  ground,  and  yet  another 
descent  to  Tavistock,  bring  our  journey  to  an  end. 

For  Tavistock  see  p.  172. 

DARTMOOR  FROM  CHAGFORD. 
Newton  Abbot  to  Chagford.   (See  Map,  p.  153). 
(1.)  By  rail  to  Christoio,  thence  by  road  to  Dunsford  Bridge, 
path  to  Clifford  Bridge,  and  road  to  Chagford,  24 J  m. 
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(2. )  By  rail  to  Moreton  Hampstead ;  thence  by  G.  W.  R.  road 
motor  (not  Sundays),  17  ra. 

Choice  of  routes  to  Chagford.  Both  of  the  above  are  more  or 
less  beautiful  throughout,  especially  the  first,  which  follows  the 
Teign  most  of  the  way  and  may  be  recommended  to  pedestrians — 
in  particular  those  approaching  Chagford  direct  from  Exeter — 
while  visitors  with  luggage  will  do  best,  perhaps,  to  approach 
Chagford  by  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  to  make  separate  excur- 
sions to  the  places  of  interest  passed  at  hand.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  several  of  these  places  are  in  them- 
selves tourist  resorts,  and  that  they  offer  very  fair  accommodation. 
On  the  direct  route  from  Newton  such  accommodation  is  to  be 
had  at  Bovey  Tracey  and  Moreton  Hampstead.  There  is  also 
a  small  inn  called  Cleave  Hotel,  in  Lustleigh  village,  within  a 
short  walk  of  the  Cleave.  Moreton  Hampstead  is  a  dull  country 
town,  but  a  convenient  starting-point  for  those  who  wish  to 
cross  the  moor  by  motor,  though  this  can  be  done  by  routes 
somewhat  rougher,  but  more  picturesque  to  begin  with,  from 
Bovey  or  Chagford. 

Bovey  Tracey  (p.  147),  very  pleasantly  placed  and  with  good 
inns,  is  the  nearest  station  to  the  Haytor  Rocks  and  Bottor,  both 
famous  view-points. 

On  the  longer  route  from  Newton  Abbot,  Chudleigh  has 
good  accommodation  (see  below),  and  should  be  made  a  halting- 
place  on  account  of  its  picturesque  limestone  gorge.  About 
m.  up  the  valley  from  Ashton,  and  at  Dunsford  (7  m.  from 
Exeter,  see  pp.  85,  145)  there  is  good  old-fashioned  accommoda- 
tion. 

(1.)  Newton  Abbot  to  Chudleigh,  6£  m. ;  Christow,  111  w*. 
(rail) ;  Dunsford  (road),  15  ra. ;  Clifford  Bridge,  18£  ra. ;  Chag- 
lord,  24i  m. 

Heathfield  (4  ra.  from  Newton)  is  the  junction  for  Christow  and 
the  Teign  Valley  line  to  Exeter.  From  it  the  line  at  once  makes 
a  great  sweep  eastward,  and  by  a  steep  gradient  drops  to  Chud- 
leigh. Just  before  reaching  that  station  a  glimpse  is  obtained 
through  trees  on  the  right  of  the  limestone  cliii  of  Chudleigh  Rock. 
Chudleigh  (Clifford  Arms ;  Globe ;  station  J  mile  from  the  town 
and  rock)  is  a  sleepy  town,  10  miles  from  Exeter  on  the 
Plymouth  road.  In  1807  some  200  houses  were  destroyed  by  a 
fire,  and  later  the  opening  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  diverted 
the  stream  of  traffic  that  till  then  passed  through  it.  From  these 
disasters  the  place  has  never  recovered.  Its  claims  on  the  tourist 
rest  on  its  Rock  and  its  position  as  a  convenient  centre  from 
which  to  explore  a  pleasant  bit  of  country. 

The  Church,  in  no  wise  remarkable,  retains  its  original  tower, 
which  was  built  about  1259,  but  has  been  altered.  The  main  body 
of  the  church  is  some  60  or  70  years  later,  and  the  south  aisle 
afcid  the  chancel  screen  are  both  16th  century.    The  latter  has  panels 
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with  alternate  figures  of  Apostles  and  Prophets.  The  only  tomb 
that  calls  for  mention  is  that  of  Sir  Pierce  Courtenay  (d.  1552)  and 
his  wife.  This  is  in  the  chancel ;  in  the  south  aisle  is  a  memorial 
to  James  Eastchurch,  1631.  Note  also  the  hagioscope.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1870. 

Between  the  station  and  the  town  the  road  which  turns  off  at 
a  wheelwright's  shop  leads  to  Chudleigh  Rock.  After  following  this 
road  for  a  short  distance,  pass  through  a  swing-gate  (it.)  to  a  path 
skirting  an  orchard  in  which  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace.  When  the  path  enters  a  bit  of  woodland  the  Rock  is  only 
a  few  yards  onward.  This  is  a  fine  and  lofty  limestone  crag  em- 
bowered in  trees  and  richly  draped  with  creepers.  It  rises  abruptly 
from  a  narrow  wooded  gorge  through  which  a  tributary  of  the 
Teign  flows  to  join  that  river  near  Chudleigh  Station.  The  descent 
to  the  stream,  whereon  is  a  pretty  cascade,  should  be  made,  as  the 
glen  and  rock  are  then  best  seen.  An  obvious  footpath  leads  to  the 
platform  at  the  top  of  the  crag,  and  this,  too,  should  be  visited  for 
the  sake  of  the  lovely  view.  In  the  Rock  are  two  caves.  The 
entrance  to  one  of  them  is  from  the  woodland  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  stream  and  the  summit.  This  is  the  Pixies'  Hole.  It  is 
about  130  feet  in  length.  At  the  end  is  a  rock  called  the  Pope's 
Head,  into  which,  in  order  to  disarm  the  mischievous  inhabitants 
of  the  cavern,  it  is  (or  was)  the  duty  of  the  visitor  to  stick  a  pin. 
There  is  another  cave,  called  Chudleigh  Cavern,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rock,  but  it  has  long  been  closed  on  account  of  the  rock  falling. 

Above  the  Glen  and  Rocks  is  the  so-called  Riding  Park,  a  glade 
that  slopes  down  from  Ugbrooke  Park  to  the  meadows  facing  the 
Rock.  This  can  be  reached  by  a  path  entered  by  a  swing  gate  on 
the  right  of  the  road  between  the  station  and  the  town.  Soon 
after  crossing  a  stream  in  a  dip  the  path  slopes  upwards  (l.) 
over  the  meadow  in  front  of  Lawell  House  towards  a  thicket 
(keep  to  the  beaten  track,  as  this  way  is  allowed  by  permis- 
sion) and  up  to  the  Riding  Park,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  Rock. 
The  chief  attraction  of  Ugbrooke  is  the  beautiful  park  (pedestrians 
can  use  the  drive).  The  Ug  forms  a  pretty  artificial  lake  on  the  west 
of  the  mansion,  and  the  south  side  of  the  valley  especially  is  rich 
with  grand  masses  of  foliage.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  Ugbrooke  belonged  to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  was  attached 
to  the  palace  whose  fragments  we  passed  between  Chudleigh  and  the 
Rock.  The  house  is  an  18th-century  castellated  building,  and  in 
the  adjoining  chapel  is  a  tablet  to  Sir  Thomas,  first  Lord  Clifford, 
whose  initial  formed  that  of  the  celebrated  Cabal.  In  addition  to 
a  considerable  collection  of  pictures,  including  several  by  Old 
Masters,  there  is  a  state  bedroom  which  contains  a  bed  with  hangings 
of  "  curious  "  needlework,  designed  by  Mary,  wife  of  the  9th  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  Romano -British  Camp,  on  the  high  ground  of  the 
park,  should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  view  it  commands. 
"  Dryden's  Grove,"  fine  beeches,  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite 
haunt  of  "  Glorious  John."  Leaving  the  park  on  the  south-east  the 
walk  may  be  extended  to  the  village  of  Ideford  (two  inns),  which  is 
at  the  foot  of  Great  Haldon  and  about  2£  m.  from  Chudleigh  ;  and 
thence  to  Dawlish,  or  Teignmouth,  each  of  which  is  7  to  8  miles  from 
Chudleigh. 

From  Chudleigh  the  line  follows  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which 
is  sweetly  wooded.  The  Teign  is  crossed  and  recrossed  on  the  way 
to  Trusham  Station,  about  which  the  sides  of  the  valley  are 
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arable  but  cut  into  by  quarries.  Trusham  village  is  J  m.  from* 
the  station,  behind  the  hill  on  the  right. 

As  we  continue  our  journey  the  valley  becomes  finely  timbered, 
and  the  white  block  of  Canonteign  House  stands  amid  dense 
woods  on  the  left.  When  it  is  passed  look  out  immediately  on 
the  same  side  for  the  old  Manor-House  of  Canonteign.  It  is  now 
a  farm,  and  is  a  fine  ivy-mantled,  gabled  pile,  though  its  immediate 
precincts  are  somewhat  marred  by  the  refuse  heaps  of  an  aban- 
doned mine.  Ashton  Station  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village 
(inn),  which  is  finely  situated.  The  church  has  an  interesting 
screen,  the  paintings  on  which  are  the  best  in  the  county,  and 
some  Chudleigh  monuments. 

Passing  the  village  of  Christow  on  the  left,  Christow  Station 
is  soon  reached,  and  here  we  leave  the  train. 

A  visit  should  certainly  be  made  to  Doddiscombsleigh  Church, 

1  m.  east.  From  Christow  station  turn  left,  and  over  bridge  and 
up  hill  beyond.  Pass  the  notice  "  To  the  Vicarage."  At  the  New 
Inn  take  right-hand  road,  and  call  for  key  at  black  gates  on  left  at 
top  of  hill.  Return  to  Inn,  and  bear  round  right.  Church  is  on 
right,  approached  by  black  swing  gate  and  granite  drive.  In  the 
north  aisle  are  five  windows  of  grand  old  glass  (the  best  in  the  county 
outside  the  cathedral).  At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  stone  to 
Ino.  Dalling  (1662). 

"When  harder  hearts  forget  thy  name, 
This  stone  more  soft  shall  keep  the  same." 

The  Teign  House  close  to  Christow  is  frequented  by  anglers. 
(For  Fishing,  see  p.  20.)  Thence  onward  the  road  is  pleasant, 
but  calls  for  no  comment,  until  it  turns  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
crosses  the  Teign,  of  which  a  pretty  view  is  had  up  and  down 
stream.  Much  quarrying  is,  however,  carried  on,  and  an  aerial 
railway  runs  from  the  works  to  the  railway.  Bearing  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  bridge  we  still  keep  near  the  stream,  and  get 
soon  another  pleasant  view  of  it  and  of  Dunsford  with  its  lofty 
church-tower.  Then,  at  a  junction  of  roads,  turn  to  the  left, 
along  the  Moreton  Hampstead  road.  In  half  a  mile  the  road  for 
Dunsford  (Royal  Oak,  good  village  inn)  strikes  off  up  the  hill  on 
our  right. 

At  the  Inn  turn  right  for  Church  (Post  Office  opposite).  Elaborate 
monument  in  north  aisle  is  to  Sir  Thomas  Fulford  (1610)  and 
Ursula,  his  wife  (1639),  and  six  children  ;  over  it  hang  his  sword 
and  helmet.  Font,  J acobean  altar  rails,  priest's  chair,  pulpit,  and 
lectern  all  deserve  notice. 

We  still,  however,  keep  straight  on,  and  by  Steps  Bridge  again 
cross  the  Teign.  For  the  upper  Teign  we  turn  right,  a  little  up 
the  hill,  along  a  cart-track  through  the  copse.  This  in  due  time 
leads  to  a  meadow,  which  should  be  skirted  along  its  upper  edge 
till  we  regain  the  cart-track  beyond  it.  The  cart-track,  still 
through  thick  woodland,  leads  us  to  a  deserted  cottage,  where  a 
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water- course  runs  down  to  the  right,  above  another  meadow, 
along  which  we  pass,  keeping  well  away  from  the  water-course  to 
avoid  wet  ground.  A  gate  at  the  end  of  the  meadow  opens  on  to 
a  path  through  the  woodland,  and  presently  the  country  becomes 
fairly  open  alongside  the  stream.  The  amount  of  wood  to  be 
traversed  varies  from  year  to  year.  Soon  we  obtain  a  charac- 
teristic bit  of  the  Teign  valley — steep  hills,  here  and  there  broken 
by  rock,  and  elsewhere  clad  with  oak  scrub.  In  2%  miles  the 
path  leads  out  into  the  rough  road  at  West  Place  farm,  adjoining 
Clifford  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  picturesque  with  ivy,  and  should 
be  viewed  from  below  by  crossing  it  and  turning  a  few  steps  down- 
stream. [From  this  Bridge  to  Fingle  Bridge  and  Chagford  by 
the  glen,  see  reverse  route,  p.  155.]  We  turn  left,  mount  the  long 
steep  road  that  for  the  best  part  of  a  mile,  regardless  of  the  toils 
of  man  and  beast,  goes  nearly  straight  up  over  Wooston  Down. 
About  a  mile  from  the  bridge  Wooston  Castle,  an  earthwork,  is  on 
the  right,  on  the  bluff  over  the  Teign.  When  a  fork  in  the  road  is 
reached,  take  the  branch  to  the  right  across  the  open  down  (the 
left-hand  road  goes  to  Moreton  Hampstead).  Westward  we  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  wooded  gorge  down  which  the  Teign  flows, 
between  the  opposite  heights  of  Cranbrook  and  Prestonberry 
Castles.  No  direction  is  needed  hence  onward,  except  to  say  : 
avoid  all  branch  roads  and  keep  straight  on.  Close  to  Cranbrook 
Castle  a  direction-post  indicates  the  grass-track  that  in  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  leads  to  it.  It  is  worth  visiting  as  a  fair  sample 
of  hill-forts,  but  chiefly  for  the  fine  view  of  the  gorge.  [Fingle 
Bridge  (p.  155)  is  just  below  it,  but  down  a  zigzagged  and  very 
«teep  road.]  Continuing  our  route  we  soon  begin  a  very  steep 
descent  to  Whiddon  Park,  and  get  a  good  view  of  Chagford.  The 
highroad  from  Moreton  is  then  joined,  and  accompanied  by  the 
telegraph  wire  we  reach  our  destination.  For  Chagford,  see 
p.  152. 

(2.)  Newton  to  Teigngrace,  2  ra.  ;  Heathfield,  4  ra. ;  Bovey, 
«6  ra. ;  Lustleigh,  8£  ra. ;  Moreton  Hampstead,  12  m.;  Chagford, 

17  ra.    (See  Map,  p.  153.) 

About  8  trains  a  day  to  Moreton  Hampstead ;  (2  on  Sunday 
in  summer),  40  min.  G.W.R.  motor-bus  to  Chagford  about  5 
times  a  day  (not  Sundays). 

The  Moreton  branch  leaves  the  main  line  a  short  distance  on 
the  Exeter  side  of  Newton,  and  for  the  first  3  miles  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Teign,  hereabout  wide  and  somewhat  marshy.  A 
view  of  the  twin  Haytor  Rocks,  due  north,  is  obtained  at  once. 
A  little  to  the  left  of  them  are  the  Saddle  and  Rippon  Tor.  The 
Perpendicular  tower  of  Kingsteignton  Church  rises  on  the  right 
as  soon  as  we  diverge  from  the  main  line,  and  1|  ra.  farther  the 
tower  of  Teigngrace  is  close  to  the  line  on  the  left.  On  the  same 
side  the  granite  portals  of  Stover  House  are  seen.  Beyond 
Teigngrace  we  leave  the  main  valley  of  the  Teign,  which 
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comes  down  from  Chudleigh  on  the  right,  and  enter  that  of 
its  tributary,  the  Bovey.  Heathfield,  the  junction  for  Chud- 
leigh and  Ashton,  stands,  as  the  name  implies,  on  a  heath. 
Close  to  this  station,  and  a  little  short  of  the  next,  Bovey 
Tracey  (pron.  Buvvy),  are  some  large  Pottery  Works.  Those  at 
Bovey  were  established  as  far  back  as  1772,  and  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  Visitors  are  allowed  to  inspect  them.  Bail  con- 
tinued p.  149. 

Bovey  Tracey  (Dolphin,  3  min.  from  station  ;  Union,  8  min.) 
is  a  pleasantly-situated  little  town  (population,  2,693)  on  the 
slope  of  a  verdant  hill,  which  drops  to  the  Bovey  river.  In  itself 
it  has  nothing  to  specially  detain  the  tourist.  The  Church, 
Perpendicular  and  well  restored,  is  dedicated  to  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sir  William  Tracey,  one  of  Becket's  murderers.  It  has  a  fine 
screen  and  rood-loft,  and  a  stone  pulpit  ornamented  with  figures 
of  saints ;  also  notice  the  boss  in  the  vaulting  of  the  south  porch,  the 
heads  of  a  pope,  bishop,  king,  and  noble.  The  modern  Church 
of  St.  John  is  a  mile  south  of  the  town  in  a  pretty  grove  of  cedars 
and  shrubs.  It  has  a  good  reredos  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Close  to  the  Town  Hall  is  the  old  Cross  (restored),  on  the  base 
being  bronze  panels  bearing  the  names  of  local  men  who  fell  in 
the  Great  War. 

Here  in  1646  Lord  Wentworth,  one  of  the  cavalier  generals, 
was  surprised  by  Cromwell  as  the  latter  was  marching  through 
Bovey  to  the  west. 

The  large  building  on  the  hill-side,  east  of  the  town,  is  the 
Devon  House  of  Mercy.    It  was  built  in  1867. 

For  Fishing,  see  p  21. 

The  so-called  "  Bovey  Coal  "  is  a  lignite  deposit  full  of  coniferous 
and  tropical  tree  remains.  It  burns  and  smells  badly.  Above  it 
are  found  valuable  deposits  of  potter's  clay. 

Excursions  from  Bovey. 

Note. — The  following  motor  arrangements  are  liable  to  alteration, 
and  in  any  case  apply  only  from  July  to  September.    See  time-tables. 

O.W.R.  road  motor  from  Bovey  Station  to  Haytor  Bocks  about  8 
times  a  day  (except  Sundays). 

Motor-coaches  leave  Bovey  Tracey  Station  each  weekday  for  a 
circular  tour  on  Dartmoor,  comprising  Haytor,  Widecombe-in-ihe- 
Moor,  Grimspound,  Bector  Cross,  Manaton,  and  Becky  Falls. 

Also  from  Bovey  Tracey  Station  each  weekday  for  Princetown  and 
Tavistock  via  either  Moreton  Hampstead  or  Manaton. 

(1)  Haytor  Rocks,  4m.,  (Widecombe,  7  m.)  and  Ashburton,  10  m. 

Route  described  the  reverse  way,  p.  137.  A  delightful  walk  either  to 
Haytor  Rocks  and  back,  or  onwards  over  Rippon  Tor  and  Buckland 
Beacon  to  Ashburton.  Take  the  road  which  crosses  the  rail  just 
south  of  the  station,  and  at  a  fork  (|m.)  keep  to  the  left.  At  Edge 
Hill  private  hotel       m.  farther)  take  the  road  next  left  of  the 
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direction-post.  A  little  beyond  the  entrance-gate  of  "  Ullacombe  " 
(and  nearly  a  mile  from  the  hotel)  take  the  left-hand  road.  In 
£  m.  (10  ram.)  you  gain  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  eastern  rocks 
of  Hay  tor  are  seen  ahead.  At  a  direction -post  2  ram.  farther 
a  road  from  Newton  Abbot  joins  on  the  left,  and  just  beyond  that 
we  have  a  choice  :  (a)  left-hand  road,  with  gate  and  stile,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  path  (right),  which  leads  (in  about  13  mm.)  to  the 
Hay  tor  Rock  and  Moorland  Hotels  ;  (b)  right-hand  road.  This 
passes  close  to  the  Moorland  Hotel,  and  leads  up  on  to  the  south 
flank  of  Haytor  (p.  137).  An  obvious  green-track  leads  to  the 
summit,  which  is  about  25  ram.  from  the  hotels,  or  1^  hrs.,  taking 
the  ascent  easily,  from  Bovey  Station. 

The  road  onward  passes  between  the  Saddle  on  the  right  and 
Bippon  Tor  on  the  left,  turning  southward  round  the  latter  about  2 
miles  beyond  the  Rock  Hotel.  (The  direct  road  from  the  turn  leads 
over  an  intervening  hill,  and  reaches,  in  a  short  2  miles,  Widecombe- 
in-the-Moor,  p.  138.)  Pedestrians  will  obtain  the  best  views  by 
merely  crossing  the  road  and  ascending  at  once  Rippon  Tor  {p.  137), 
whence,  descending  by  the  side  of  a  wall,  they  may  cross  the  road 
again  at  a  slight  depression,  and  reach  the  fine  view-point,  Buckland 
Beacon  {p.  136),  which  is  1|  miles  beyond  Rippon  Tor.  The 
descent  from  Buckland  Beacon  is  again  by  the  side  of  the  wall  to 
the  Ashburton  and  Buckland  road,  which  is  entered  just  opposite 
the  gate  of  one  portion  of  the  Buckland  Drives.  Hence  it  is  2£ 
miles  up  and  down-hill  to  Ashburton  {p.  134). 

(2)  To  Becka  (or  Becky)  Fall,  4  ra.  ;  Manaton,  5 \  ra.  ;  and  Lust- 
leigh Station,  8|  ra.  Cross  the  rail  just  south  of  Bovey  Station,  and 
at  a  fork,  \  ra.  farther,  take  the  right-hand  road.  In  f  ra.  more  a 
road  diverges,  right,  to  Lustleigh.  Just  beyond  that  our  road 
reaches  the  open  ground  of  Trendlebere  Down,  and  by  two  sweeps 
rises  to  an  altitude  of  800  feet — fine  views  over  Bovey  and  the  lower 
Teign  valley.  About  3£  ra.  from  Bovey  Station  the  road  again 
becomes  enclosed,  and  \  ra.  farther  a  public  path,  entered  by  a 
hand-gate  on  the  right,  leads  down  in  200  yds.  to  Becka  Fall.  The 
fall,  or  rather  cascade,  tumbles — Lodore  fashion — through  a  mass 
of  large  granite  boulders  for  some  30  feet,  and  the  ravine  is  densely 
wooded. 

On  regaining  the  road  at  the  hand-gate  you  cross  almost  at  once 
the  bridge  over  the  Becka  Fall  stream,  and  it  is  a  mile  up  to  Manaton 
{p.  150).  Hence  to  Lustleigh  Station  on  foot  is  close  on  two  hours' 
walk,  and  very  rough.  Follow  the  Lustleigh  road  for  a  few 
yards,  then  turn  down  a  narrow  lane  on  the  right,  and  where  it  joins 
another  at  right  angles,  go  to  the  left,  round  a  cottage,  and  continue 
the  descent  to  Horsham  Steps  (p.  150),  whence  an  indistinct  path 
goes  obliquely  to  the  right,  up  the  opposite  hill,  to  the  Nutcrackers 
(p.  149).  Thence  a  distinct  path,  enclosed  towards  the  bottom, 
drops  to  a  lane,  on  striking  which  at  right  angles  you  go  to  the  right. 
At  the  first  opportunity  turn  down  left  to  Lustleigh  church  and 
station  (p.  149). 

(3)  To  Bottor  Rock.  This  is  another  fine  view-point,  though 
inferior  to  Haytor.  It  lies  north  of  Bovey,  and  may  be  reached 
either  by  a  lane  striking  from  the  village  in  that  direction,  or  by 
taking  one  which  starts  to  the  left  a  few  yards  short  of  the  church, 
and  avoiding  a  left  turn  leads  up  to  the  little  village  of  Hennock, 
before  reaching  which  the  shortest  way  is  to  turn  again  to  the  left 
up  a  narrow  green  lane  close  to  the  entrance  to  Hazelwood. 
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The  whole  round,  going  one  way  and  returning  the  other,  is  from 
4  to  5  miles.  The  lanes  about  here  are  narrow  and  steep.  The  view 
from  the  Bottor  Rock  includes  a  great  portion  of  the  Teign  valley 
with  the  Haldon  Hills  to  the  east  of  it,  Haytor  rocks,  and  many  other 
eastern  tors  of  Dartmoor  to  the  west,  with  the  long  dull  lines  of  the 
higher  ridges  of  the  moor  in  the  background.  Southwards  are  the 
green  bowery  little  hills  that  cluster  round  Newton  Abbot,  and  the 
level  range  extending  from  Teignmouth  to  Torquay  and  Dartmouth. 

Bail  route  continued  from  p.  147.  After  leaving  Bovey  the  line 
crosses  the  stream  and  enters  a  narrow  and  very  picturesque  part 
of  the  valley,  but  the  view  is  a  good  deal  obstructed  by  the 
abundance  of  foliage.  Then,  as  we  near  Lustleigh,  the  dull 
outline  of  the  distant  Dartmoor  hills  appears  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  same  side  we  have  a  peep  up  the  glen  through  which  the  Bovey 
hurries  down  from  Lustleigh  Cleave.  For  continuation  of  rail 
route  see  p.  151. 

Lustleigh  (Cleave  Hotel ;  Private  Apartments  at  Brookside)  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the  valley,  the  sur- 
rounding hills  being  steep,  rough,  and  variously  wooded.  The 
village  is  diminutive  and  the  church  of  interest.  The  curious  in 
such  matters  will  find  an  ancient  inscribed  stone  outside  the 
door-sill  of  the  south  porch,  covered  by  a  mat.  The  inscription 
reads,  it  is  said,  "  Catvidoc  Conrino."  The  font  is  Norman. 
The  north-east  window  has  old  glass  (St.  Margaret  trampling 
the  dragon).  The  monument  in  chancel  is  to  Sir  William  Prouze 
of  Gidleigh  (14th  century).  The  screen  is  very  fine,  having  carved 
figures  of  choristers  instead  of  paintings  of  saints,  and  being 
therefore  of  post-Reformation  date.  From  the  village  many 
excursions  may  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Dartmoor.  That 
which  particularly  belongs  to  Lustleigh  is  to  the  Cleave. 

To  Lustleigh  Cleave.  (See  Map,  p.  153).  All  the  roads  about 
here  are  intricate.  There  is  no  regular  route  for  vehicles  to  the 
Cleave.  The  best  pedestrian  route  is  by  the  road  behind  the  inn 
and  past  the  church,  turning  left  and  right  (sign)  up  past  the 
chapel.  Follow  the  rough  wooded  lane  as  it  bends  upward  to  the 
left  and  passes  between  a  farm  and  its  buildings,  beyond  and  above 
which  it  strikes  a  cross-lane.  Turn  right  and  then  left  again 
up  a  narrow  overhung  lane.  This  brings  you  out  on  to  the  open 
ground,  and  a  path  winds  onward  between  the  granite  boulders 
with  which  the  hill  is  strewed  to  the  top,  the  entire  distance  from 
Lustleigh  village  being  only  a  little  over  a  mile.  The  pile  of 
boulders  which  crowns  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  left  is  locally 
called  Nutcrackers.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  logan-stone 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  fixed  one  close  to,  will  perform  the 
suggested  operation.  Hence  you  command  the  full  length  of 
Lustleigh  Cleave,  a  cup-shaped  valley  covered  with  a  patchwork 
of  wild  vegetation  and  granite  boulders.  Much  timber  has, 
however,  been  felled.  Across  the  Cleave  the  tower  of  Manaton 
Church — almost  the  only  artificial  object  near  at  hand — serves 
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admirably  to  fix  the  proportions  of  the  picture,  and  behind  it, 
in  a  long  line,  some  of  the  highest  Dartmoor  hills  form  the  horizon 
(the  walk  to  them  is  fine).  Southward  from  Manaton  runs  a 
ridge  of  curiously  shaped  tors,  commencing  with  Manaton  Tor 
itself,  just  behind  the  village,  and  continued  by  Bowerman's 
Nose,  Hound  Tor,  the  Saddle,  and  the  twin  bosses  of  Haytor. 
Southward  and  to  the  left  of  the  last-named,  the  strath  of  the 
Teign  valley  about  Bovey  Heathfield  is  seen,  beyond  which  are 
Newton  Abbot  and  the  uplands  between  the  estuaries  of  the 
Teign  and  the  Dart.  Eastward  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the 
Haldon  range. 

From  this  point  the  walk  may  be  continued  in  various  direc- 
tions : — 

(1.)  Along  the  ridge  northward  for  about  a  mile  to  a  camp  and 
Hunter's  Tor,  near  it.  Up  the  valley  North  Bovey  church  stands 
well,  and  beyond  is  seen  the  whaleback  of  Cawsand  Beacon. 
Behind,  the  Haytor  Rocks  and  Saddle  Tor  form  in  combination 
miniature  mountains  which  may  call  to  mind  one  or  more  of  the 
well-known  outlines  of  Lakeland  and  elsewhere.  Below  in  the 
valley  near  the  river,  not  far  from  the  camp  (about  opposite  the 
entrance  to  South  Harton  farm,  which  will  have  been  passed  on 
the  way  to  Hunter's  Tor),  is  a  cottage  or  small  farm,  a  little  above 
which  is  a  bridge  across  the  Bovey,  the  lane  over  it  leading  to  a 
road  where  turn  right  to  a  crossing  road  and  right  again.  (The 
nearest  way  to  North  Bovey  is  to  go  left  here  and  right  at  the 
next  turning).  Continuing,  over  the  river  again,  in  about  a  mile, 
a  turning  by  a  farm  (l)  to  North  Bovey  is  passed  and  then 
another  crossing  road  is  reached.  Here  turn  right  for  Lustleigh 
or  for  Moreton  Hampstead  left  for  a  mile  and  then  right,  or 
right  almost  immediately  left  of  the  meeting  of  the  crossing  road, 
down  over  the  railway  to  the  Moreton  road  (l)  opposite  Wray 
Barton.  This  part  of  the  route  is  dull.  Lustleigh  to  Moreton 
Hampstead,  7  m.    Lustleigh  to  North  Bovey,  5  m. 

(2.)  North-westward  to  Manaton,  3  J  m.  from  Lustleigh,  first 
down  to  the  river,  which  is  crossed  a  little  below  some  farm  buildings 
called  Foxworthy,  by  Horsham  Steps,  a  natural  bridge  of  granite 
blocks,  whence  it  is  a  rough  and  steep  but  short  climb  to  Manaton, 
as  peaceful  and  secluded  a  village  as  even  Dartmoor  contains. 
The  Half-Moon  Inn,  known  to  many  tourists,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  more  modern  house  called  the  Kastor.  The  church  occupies 
a  commanding  position,  and  has  a  good  tower  and  well-preserved 
screen.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  venerable  yew  tree.  Hence  it 
is  about  1|  miles  to  Becka  or  (Becky)  Fall,  see  p.  148. 

Of  the  many  tors  around  Manaton,  Manaton  Tor,  a  rocky  crest 
sprinkled  with  holly,  rowan,  and  dwarf  oak,  should  be  climbed  for 
the  lovely  view  it  commands  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  Bower- 
man's  Nose,  a  long  mile  south,  and  on  the  far  side  of  the  little 
Hayne  valley.  Hound  Tor  is  the  next  to  the  south  of  the  Nose, 
and  the  tourist  would  have  no  difficulty  in  continuing  over  it  and 
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working  round  the  head  of  Hound  Tor  Combe  by  Saddle  Tor  and 
Haytor  to  Bovey  (p.  147).  If  he  prefer  the  road  there  is  a  good 
one  all  the  way,  along  the  west  side  of  the  tors  and  down  to 
Bovey.    The  map  is  really  the  best  guide  in  these  variations. 

Lustleigh  to  Becka  Fall,  4  ra.,  and  Manaton,  5£  m.,  by  road.  The 
carriage-road  crosses  the  Bovey — the  stream  that  threads  the  Cleave 
— a  mile  south  of  Lustleigh  Station,  and  in  another  mile  joins  the 
route  from  Bovey  Tracey  (seep.  148).  Pedestrians  should  adopt 
in  one  direction  the  route  between  Lustleigh  and  Manaton  given 
above  under  (2). 

Bail  route  continued  from  p.  149.  From  Lustleigh  the  line 
continues  up  the  valley  side  by  side  with  the  road  and  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Bovey,  until  sweeping  round  to  the  right  and 
then  again  left  it  reaches  its  terminus,  Moreton  Hampstead. 
The  church,  crowning  a  green  knoll,  is  conspicuous  on  the  right 
hand  as  we  approach  the  station,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town  and  below  it. 

Moreton  Hampstead  {White  Hart,  Cross  Street ;  Gray's  White 
Horse,  New  Street)  is  a  town  which  at  the  best  can  only  claim  to 
be  a  convenient  halting-place  for  tourists.  In  itself  it  has  nothing 
to  detain  them,  and  pretty  is  the  strongest  epithet  we  can  apply 
to  the  surrounding  country.  The  best  view-point  is  a  meadow 
called  the  Sentry  or  Sanctuary  field  in  front  of  the  church,  whence 
a  small  reach  of  valley  is  seen  and  the  moor  about  Haytor  Rocks 
and  Rippon  Tor.  The  Perpendicular  Church  has  been  "  restored.'* 
The  tower  has  been  rebuilt  in  poor  fashion.  The  noble  screen 
has  gone,  though  part  was  saved  and  placed  in  Whitchurch  Church, 
near  Tavistock.  There  is  some  good  tracery  in  the  windows  of  the 
aisles ;  the  east  window  is,  however,  crude.  Near  to  the  church 
and  on  the  way  to  the  Sanctuary  field  are  an  old  Arcade  of  Alms- 
houses, bearing  date  1637,  and  a  Cross.  The  latter  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Dancing  Tree  of  which  Blackmore  wrote  in 
Christowell,  but  a  young  tree  has  been  planted  in  its  place. 

For  the  route  across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock,  etc.,  see  p.  162. 

Moreton  to  Chagford,  5  m.  G.W.R.  motor-buses  to  Chagford 
about  5  times  a  day,  except  Sundays,  and  from  Moreton  Hamp- 
stead Station  to  Princetown  and  Tavistock,  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  in  summer.  Also  a  motor-bus  to  Exeter  on 
weekdays.  The  road  between  Moreton  and  Chagford  is  equal 
in  interest  to  that  of  Moreton  as  a  town.  It  follows  the  tele- 
graph wire  for  most  of  the  way.  The  country  is  pretty  and  un- 
dulating, but  neither  wild  nor  rich.  From  its  highest  part,  soon 
after  leaving  Moreton,  there  is  a  wide  prospect  in  front,  includ- 
ing Cawsand  Beacon.  Then  after  a  long  and  gentle  descent 
it  continues  on  the  level  to  Easton,  a  group  of  farm  buildings, 
nearly  34-  miles  on  the  way.  Here  we  turn  left  at  right  angles, 
climb  a  short  rise,  from  the  top  of  which  the  best  view  on  the  way 
is  obtained,  including  the  entrance  to  the  Fingle  defile,  and  after 
another  fall  and  rise  enter  Chagford  past  the  Moor  Parle  Hotel. 
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Pedestrians  may  save  half  a  mile  at  the  expense  of  a  few  extra 
hills  by  diverging  to  the  left  (2  m.  from  Moreton  Station)  close  to  a 
white  cottage,  and  following  a  tortuous  lane  through  the  hamlet  of 
Greatweek,  whence  Chagford  is  entered  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  Those  going  to  the  Moor  Park  Hotel  save  nothing  by  the 
cut. 

CHAGFORD. 

Approaches. — Vid  Newton  Abbot,  p.  146  ;  Southern  Railway  motor  from 
Exeter  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday ;  also  from  Moreton  by 
G.WJEt.  motors  (see  p.  151). 
Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 
Fishing.— See  p.  20. 
Golf.— See  p.  23. 

Hotels. — Moor  Park,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  Moreton  Hampstead  ; 
Three  Crowns  (smaller) ;  Globe,  near  the  church.  Boarding  Establishments. — 
Moorlands,  in  own  ground  of  ten  acres  ;  Meldon  Hall,  on  slopes  of  Meldon 
Hill ;  Yellam  Farm,  near  the  moor  ;  Ferndale,  west  of  village  ;  Central  Hotel, 
Portland  House,  Monte  Rosa,  Northfield. 

Motor-coach  Excursions. — To  all  parts  of  Dartmoor. 

Population.— About  1,500. 

Though  by  no  means  an  ill-favoured  town  in  itself,  or  in  its 
pleasantly-wooded  surroundings,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Chagford  owes  its  reputation  as  a  place  of  popular  resort  jointly 
to  its  position  in  regard  to  scenery  of  which  the  actual  ground 
on  which  it  stands  forms  no  part,  and  to  its  angling  facilities. 
(See  Introduction,  p.  20).  Within  easy  walking  distance  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  wildest  parts  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Teign.  This  river,  flowing  through  defiles 
of  singular  loveliness,  both  above  and  below  Chagford,  forms, 
however,  nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  feature  of  a  pretty  undulat- 
ing landscape  for  a  mile  or  so  of  its  course  on  either  side  of  the 
town,  which  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  about  half  a  mile 
above  it.  The  climate  of  Chagford  is  healthy  and  fairly  bracing. 
Unfortunately,  the  neighbourhood  is  much  sprinkled  with 
warnings  to  trespassers. 

Chagford  Church  stands  in  a  square,  pleasantly-shaded  church- 
yard in  the  higher  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a  handsome  building 
on  which  much  pains  and  money  have  been  judiciously  spent.  In 
the  chancel  is  a  brass  to  Thomas  Hayter,  Bishop  of  London 
(1762),  also  the  fine  tomb  (1575)  to  Sir  John  Whyddon.  All  the 
other  monuments  are  memorials  to  Hayters.  In  the  new  church- 
yard is  the  old  market  cross,  of  which  the  top  was  until  recently 
in  a  wall  just  outside  the  town,  and  the  base  used  as  a  water- 
trough  in  the  town. 

Sidney  Godolphin  was  killed,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
porch  of  the  Three  Crowns,  during  an  attack  made  upon  Chagford 
by  the  forces  of  the  Parliament.  Godolphin  was  helping  to  hold 
the  place  for  the  king,  and  Clarendon,  who  describes  him  as  "  a 
young  gentleman  of  incomparable  parts,"  says  that  but  for  his 
death  here,  Chagford  is  "  a  place  which  could  never  otherwise 
have  had  a  mention  to  the  world."  Charles  Kingsley,  who 
stayed  at  the  Three  Crowns,  described  it  as  "a  beautiful  old 
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mullioned  and  gabled  Perpendicular  inn."  It  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  Whyddons. 


%*  Distances  given  for  the  following  moorland  excursions 
are  only  approximate,  and,  as  a  criterion  of  the  exertion  entailed, 
are  less  instructive  than  the  times ,  which  are  estimated  for  a  good 
walker,  a  fair  allowance  being  made  for  a  leisurely  observation 
of  the  various  objects  of  interest  met  with  on  the  way.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  excursions  and  objects,  all  of  which  are 
afterwards  described  in  the  order  given  : — 
1.  Rushford  Mill  and  Castle,  I  hpln_ 


2.  Gidleigh  Castle,  j  UC1UW* 

3.  Fingle  Bridge,  Drewsteignton,  and  Spinsters'  Rock,  p.  154. 

4.  Castor  Rock,  the  Gidleigh  group  of  antiquities,  and 

Cranmere  Pool,  p.  156. 

5.  Cawsand  Beacon,  p.  161. 

Grimspound  and  Widdecombe-in-the-Moor,  p.  162. 

Lustleigh  Cleave,  Manaton,  Bowerman's  Nose,  Hound  Tor, 
Becka  Fall,  all  of  which  may  be  made  the  object  of  longer  excur- 
sions from  Chagford,  will  be  found  described  under  Lustleigh 
or  Bovey  Tracey  (p.  147),  whence  they  are  more  easily  accessible. 

(1.)  Rushford  Mill  and  Tower,  1J  ra.  The  object  of  this  walk 
is  the  pretty  river-scene  by  the  mill,  and  the  view  obtainable 
from  the  Tower.  Follow  the  More  ton  Hampstead  road  (the  one 
that  passes  in  front  of  the  Moor  Park  Hotel)  to  the  first  fork,  and 
there  turn  down  to  the  left.  The  Teign  is  crossed  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

A  footpath  across  the  fields  on  the  left  leads  to  the  electric 
light  generating  station,  and  the  castle,  which  is  in  full  view  above 
the  trees,  may  be  reached  that  way,  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the 
road.  This  quickly  brings  us  to  Rushford  Mill,  where  stepping- 
stones  across  the  river  make  a  still  pool  above — a  pleasant  feature 
in  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty.  Continuing  along  the  road  we  turn 
up  a  lane  on  the  left  just  beyond  Rushford  Barton,  and  through 
the  wood  reach  the  castle,  which  is  a  modern  shell  erected  with 
the  object  of  improving  the  general  picturesqueness  of  the  views 
which  embrace  it.  The  view  from  it  up  and  down  the  valley  is 
deservedly  much  admired,  and  Chagford,  backed  by  Nattadon 
and  Meldon,  is  seen  at  its  best. 

(2.)  Gidleigh  Castle,  2\  ra.  This  walk  involves  much  more  steep 
up-and-down-hill  work,  and  the  pedestrian,  taking  things  easily, 
will  be  an  hour,  more  or  less,  in  reaching  the  castle. 

Turn  down  the  hill  by  the  street  opposite  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  When  the  electric  light  station  is  reached,  turn  to  the 
right,  cross  the  bridge  over  the  river  Teign,  ascend  the  hill,  and 
turn  to  the  left.  (A  short  cut  may  be  taken  by  turning  into  the 
footpath  (l)  a  little  beyond  the  bridge,  which,  as  a  track  and 
path,  threads  a  thicket  and  ascends  across  fields  to  Murchington, 
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where  turn  left  and  continue,  noting  signposts.)  Then  avoid  all 
turns  until  a  stream  is  reached.  Cross  the  bridge,  ascend  the 
opposite  hill,  and  take  the  first  turn  on  the  right  to  Gidleigh 
Church.  This  little  fabric  has  been  restored,  and  has  a  Per- 
pendicular screen.  The  Castle  is  close  by  in  a  farmyard.  The 
ruin  consists  of  a  13th-century  tower,  with  a  stone- vaulted 
basement.    Their  history  is  obscure. 

(3.)  Fingle  Bridge,  by  path,  4  m.  ;  (by  road,  5  ra.)  ;  Drews- 
teignton,  5  m. ;  Spinsters'  Rock  (cromlech),  7  m. ;  Chagford,  10  ra. 

(a)  Motor  route.  This  follows  the  Moreton  Hampstead  road 
as  far  as  Easton,  beyond  which  the  route  continues  straight  on  by 
a  narrow  and  almost  precipitous  lane  along  the  south  side  of 
Whyddon  Park,  up  to  Cranbrook  Castle,  and  down  by  a  tremen- 
dously steep  zigzag  to  Fingle  Bridge. 

Cranbrook  Castle  (about  3£  ra.  from  Chagford)  occupies  a  large 
area  of  ground  sloping  towards  the  Teign  from  the  crest  of  Whyd- 
don Down.  It  lies  a  short  distance  left  of  the  road,  whence  it 
is  scarcely  noticeable,  and  is  approached  by  a  green  track  starting 
from  a  guide-post  directing  to  it.  It  is  an  old  British  camp, 
and  has  a  dry-stone  rampart  with  a  ditch  on  all  sides  except  the 
lowest,  which  is  towards  the  river.  The  view  from  it  is  extensive, 
especially  northward,  in  which  direction  the  river-gorge  is  so 
narrow  and  deep  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Consequently  Drews- 
teignton,  which  is  a  mile  on  the  other  side,  appears  within  the 
range  of  an  easy  20  minutes'  walk.  To  the  right  of  that  village, 
and  nearer  at  hand,  is  seen  the  rival  camp  of  Prestonbury,  a 
green  patch  on  the  top  of  a  hill  sloping  abruptly  down  to  Fingle 
Bridge,  which  from  this  point  is  invisible.  Beyond  these  the 
lower  undulations  of  Mid-Devon  extend  far  away  to  the  skirts  of 
Exmoor.  Cawsand  Beacon  is  a  prominent  object  a  little  north 
of  west,  and  to  the  left  of  it  may  be  detected  the  crowning  height 
of  Yes  Tor. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  soon  commence  the  abrupt  zigzag 
descent  to  Fingle  Bridge.  Half-way  down,  a  short  reach  of  the 
Teign  presents  itself  far  below,  bordered  by  a  strip  of  level 
meadow  and  overhung  by  the  screes  and  bare  slope  of  Preston- 
bury. On  both  sides  the  road  is  densely  wooded,  principally 
with  oak-scrub.    At  the  bottom  is  Fingle  Bridge  (see  p.  155). 

(b)  By  river-side  footpath.  Leaving  Chagford  by  the  Moreton 
road,  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  and,  after  crossing  the  Teign 
and  a  tributary  rill,  enter  a  footpath  on  the  right  at  Rushford 
Mill.  This  crosses  the  Moreton  and  Drewsteignton  road  at 
Sandy  Park  Bridge.  Continued  beside  the  river,  it  enters 
the  Fingle  Glen  opposite  Whyddon  Park.  The  rest  of  the 
way  along  the  rapid,  winding  stream  is  charming.  The 
hills  rise  steeply  from  the  banks,  covered  or  sprinkled  with 
wood,  with  here  and  there  bold  rock  or  sloping  scree.  A 
fine  'effect  is  produced  by  the  way  in  which,  as  seen  from 
various  points,  they  overlap  one  another.    The  logan-stone  at  the 
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first  bend  is  hardly  movable.  The  scene  for  nearly  2  miles  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Motor  road  and  foot  road  meet  at  Fingle  Bridge,  three-arched, 
narrow  and  buttressed,  hoary  with  years  and  the  growth  of  f  erns,. 
ivy,  and  lichens. 

To  extend  the  walk  enter  the  wood,  taking  the  lowest  path,  and 
in  about  five  minutes  you  will  pass  close  to  the  ruins  of  a  mill  and 
house,  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago.  An  anglers'  path  which 
is  sometimes  so  overgrown  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  leads  to 
Clifford  Bridge  (p.  146),  a  distance  of  3-4  miles.  Continue  along 
road  (i.e.,  do  not  cross  the  bridge — but  it  would  be  advisable  to  ask 
at  the  first  if  this  route  can  be  followed — ),  and  where  it  bends  away 
left  go  through  second  gate  on  right  and  follow  path  to  Steps  Bridge 
(p.  145). 

Proceeding  northward  from  the  bridge  we  ascend  a  narrow  little 
defile  between  the  Prestonbury  Camp  hill  on  the  right  and  the 
woods  of  Piddledon  Down  on  the  left.  After  crossing  the  stream- 
let which  flows  down  a  grassy  hollow  between  the  latter  and 
Drewsteignton,  we  may  take  a  footpath  up  a  field  to  the  left  and 
reach  Drewsteignton  in  less  than  a  mile.  Those  who  wish  to  visit 
Prestonbury  Castle  must  continue  along  the  road  till  it  joins 
another  running  east  and  west,  and  then  wheel  round  to  the  right 
and  attack  the  hill  by  its  easiest  slope.  There  is  a  path  up  it- 
Its  description  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Cran brook 
Castle  (p.  154),  and  most  tourists  will  feel  their  greatest  reward  in 
the  view  it  affords  of  Fingle  Bridge  and  the  Teign  gorge. 

Drewsteignton  (Drewe  Arms)  is  a  clean  and  comfortable- 
looking  little  village  of  one  street,  with  a  Perpendicular  church 
occupying  a  pleasant  site  on  the  north  of  it.  The  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  an  old  lord  of  the  soil,  Drewe  or  Drogo 
(temp.  Henry  II.).  There  is  a  direct  path  from  it  into  the  Fingle 
gorge,  crossing  a  little  intervening  hollow. 

The  direct  road  back  to  Chagford  turns  to  the  left  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  village,  and  is  the  same  for  the  last  mile  as  the  one  by 
which  our  pedestrian  started  for  Fingle  Bridge.  Those,  however,, 
who  wish  to  include  the  Spinsters'  Rock  in  the  excursion  must 
continue  straight  from  Drewsteignton  for  2  miles  to  Stone  Cross,. 
along  a  road  which  keeps  to  high  ground  throughout,  and  then, 
bending  somewhat  to  the  left,  they  will  soon  see  the  cromlech 
in  a  field  on  the  left  of  the  road,  between  it  and  a  farm  called 
Shilston  (i.e.,  the  shelf  or  hanging  stone).  As  the  only  erect 
cromlech  in  Devon,  the  Spinsters'  Rock  attracts  special  notice. 
It  fell  in  1862,  but  was  re-erected  by  the  owner  of  the  property. 
It  consists  of  a  slab  15  feet  by  10  feet  resting  on  three  upright 
stones  6^  feet  high.  The  name  Spinsters'  Rock  is  due  to  a  tradition 
that  its  original  erection  was  accomplished  by  three  spinsters 
before  breakfast. 

Opposite  to  the  Cromlech,  in  a  deep  hollow,  is  a  small  sheet  of 
water  called  Bradford  Pool.  Devonshire  is  not  a  lake  district,  or 
this  pool  would  be  ignored.    It  is  only  a  water-filled  quarry,  or 
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mine-work.  The  only  reputed  lake  on  Dartmoor  is  Classenwell 
Pool,  about  1^-  m.  west  of  Nun's  Cross,  and  even  that  is  certainly 
a,  mine-work. 

The  return  to  Chagford  is  as  straight  as  you  can  go  along  a  lane 
which  crosses  the  Teign  a  full  half-mile  short  of  the  town,  for 
which  you  bear  to  the  left  at  the  electric  light  works. 

(4.)  To  Castor  Rock,  the  Gidleigh  Antiquities,  and  Cranmere 
Pool,  and  back  to  Chagford.  (See  Plan,  p.  157.)  For  Cranmere 
to  Bridestowe  or  Lydford,  see  p.  172. 

The  whole  of  the  antiquities  about  to  be  described  can  be  visited 
in  a  round  of  from  4  to  5  hrs.,  about  14  m.  ;  by  omitting  the  Grey 
Wethers  the  distance  may  be  reduced  to  11|  m.  (See  small 
print,  p.  157).  If  Cranmere  (nothing  to  see)  be  included,  the 
distance  will  be  17  m.  or  18  m.,  and  the  time  not  less  than 
7-J  hrs. 

Of  course  the  route  may  be  taken  the  reverse  way  to  that  which 
we  describe,  but  the  one  given  is  to  be  preferred,  for  the  double 
reason  that  it  leaves  the  best  bit  of  scenery  and  the  least  fatiguing 
walk  for  the  end  of  the  round. 

We  leave  Chagford  by  the  south-west  road  that  at  once  descends 
and,  crossing  a  rill  flowing  to  the  Teign,  ascends  again  to  W aye 
Barton.  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  and,  continuing  the  ascent, 
obtain  a  good  view  of  Chagford  by  looking  back.  About  |  m. 
from  Waye  the  road  forks,  and  by  the  right-hand  branch  we  reach 
(3-J-  m.  from  Chagford)  Metherall,  just  beyond  which  the  road 
bends  to  the  right.  After  climbing  the  hill,  we  diverge  to  the 
right  into  a  meadow  a  little  way  down  towards  the  Teign  valley. 
The  tors  prominent  across  the  stream  are  Frenchbeer,  Middle 
Tor,  and  Kes  Tor  (or  Castor),  on  which  is  a  large  rock  basin 
(railed  in).  Just  over  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  meadow 
are  some  hut-circles.  One  of  these  is  the  best  on  the  moor.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  two  courses  of  stones,  together  about 
4r|  feet  high.  The  diameter  is  about  30  feet.  One  of  the 
door-jambs  still  remains  in  position. 

The  botanist  will,  in  June,  find  the  comparatively  rare  fern  moon- 
wort,  and  the  butterfly  orchis  abundant  in  the  field  in  which  is  the 
hut-circle  just  described. 

On  the  grass  hill -side  opposite,  an  isolated  heap  indicates  a 
tumulus  where  there  is  a  fine  kistvaen  with  its  cover  complete.  It 
was  opened  in  1879. 

We  now  return  to  the  road  and  continue  by  it  to  Fernworthy, 
which  is  seen  a  short  distance  up  the  valley  amid — for  Dartmoor — 
a  considerable  group  of  trees.  Before  reaching  the  farm,  the 
South  Teign  is  crossed,  40  yards  below  an  ancient  clapper  bridge. 
Fernworthy  (1,112  ft.)  is  a  flourishing  homestead  on  the  borders 
of  cultivation.  (Leave  cycle.)  The  house  bears  date  1690,  but 
has  been  much  altered  since  then.  Passing  in  front  of  it,  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  road,  and  thence  ascend  by  a  rough  lane,  bordered 
by  well-grown  beeches,  to  a  gate  opening  on  to  the  moor.  Hence 
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in  about  \  m.  west-north-west  we  reach  the  Fernworthy  circle* 

60  feet  in  diameter,  originally  of  33  stones,  of  which  25  now  remain 
upright,  and  which  are  about  3  feet  high. 

It  is  from  Fernworthy  Circle  that  the  round  of  the  antiquities  can 
be  shortened  as  mentioned  on  p.  156.  To  the  south  of  the  circle  an 
Avenue  of  small  stones  extends  for  about  66  yards  to  a  modern  wall 
where  it  now  ends.  This  Avenue  appears  to  have  been  the  continua- 
tion of  one  extending  from  Scorhill  Circle,  by  Gidleigh,  to  Fern- 


worthy. To  the  north  of  Fernworthy  for  150  yards  the  Avenue  has 
disappeared;  then  for  about  50  yards  it  can  be  traced  (see  Plan). 
Continuing  in  the  same  direction  for  about  £  mile  you  will  find 
a  stone  5  feet  high,  the  only  one  now  left  of  the  "Three  Boys," 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  supports  of  a  cromlech.  Hence 
to  the  longstone  the  destroyed  Avenue  can  be  traced  by  the  holes 
left.  After  visiting  Scorhill  Circle  the  return  to  Chagford  is  that 
given  on  p.  160.  From  Fernworthy  to  Scorhill  this  way  is  about 
2|  m.,  say  1  hr. 

To  Assacombe  Stone  Rows. — Above  Fernworthy  the  Teign 
branches.     Take  the  left-hand  tributary  (due  south),  and  in  about 
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a  mile  you  come  to  a  double  stone  row  commencing  at  a  low  cairn  and 
running  down  to  the  stream,  with  a  blocking  stone  at  the  end. 

Looking  back  from  Fernworthy,  Blackingstone  Rock  (2  miles 
beyond  Moreton  Hampstead)  is  prominent  eastward,  and  will 
be  in  sight  for  a  great  part  of  our  round.  As  we  near  the  top 
■of  Long  Ridge  (1,600  ft.),  bearing  a  trifle  north  of  west  during  the 
ascent,  Watern  Tor,  north-west,  appears  to  have  three  great 
towers  of  granite  nearly  close  together,  the  two  on  the  right  hand 
separated  by  a  chink.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  are  a  considerable 
distance  apart  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  but  from  our  present  view- 
point they  are  foreshortened.  It  is  useful  to  remember  this,  as 
this  tor  is  a  conspicuous  landmark,  but  varies  muchin  appearance. 

From  the  top  of  Long  Ridge  we  soon  catch  sight,  due  west, 
across  the  next  combe,  of  a  shepherd's  cottage,  known  as  Teign 
Head  from  its  situation  near  the  source  of  the  North  Teign  (the 
source  or  sources  are,  however,  some  mile  or  more  above  this 
house).  Our  direct  route  (but  see  next  small  type)  for  Cranmere 
lies  through  the  yard  of  this  cottage.  To  reach  it  make  for  a 
gateway  in  a  wall,  and  then  bear  a  trifle  down  stream,  i.e.,  to  the 
right,  to  a  clapper  bridge  of  three  spans.  This  bridge  resembles 
that  at  Postbridge,  but  was  built  in  the  18th  century. 

If  instead  of  descending  to  the  bridge  we  follow  a  wall  running 
south,  along  the  west  flank  of  Long  Ridge,  we  shall  in  a  short  mile 
(due  south  from  the  bridge)  come  to  the  Grey  Wethers — two  stone 
circles,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Sittaford  Tor,  each  about  35  yards 
in  diameter.  The  stones  are  about  4  feet  high  ;and  roughly 
shaped.  The  circles  were  restored  after  having  become  very 
dilapidated.  Sittaford  Tor  (1,764  ft.)  should  be  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  its  square  logan  stone,  which  can  be  made  to  rock.  The 
Tor  is  one  of  the  very  finest  for  a  comprehensive  impression  of  the 
moor's  dreary  wildness. 

From  Teign  Head  (Shepherd's  house)  to  Cranmere,  2|  m.,  hrs. 

If  bound  for  Cranmere  it  will  be  advisable  to  descend  Sittaford 
and  make  for  the  Shepherd's  house  mentioned  above,  as  the  route 
given  below  is  that  which  enables  us  to  enter  on  the  bog  at  a  favour- 
able point — a  matter  of  some  importance. 

Pass  through  the  yard  and  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
whence  continue  through  a  gateway,  and  ascend  White  Horse 
Hill,  keeping  nearly  due  west,  but  gradually  bearing  a  little  to 
the  right.  When  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  is  apt  to  be  sodden, 
is  attained  there  is  a  fine  backward  view,  in  which  Castor  is 
very  prominent.  Keep  along  the  ridge  still  nearly  due  west  with 
a  depression  on  the  left,  and  mount  a  green  stoneless  ridge  to  a 
gateway  in  a  wall.  This  wall  runs  nearly  due  north  (right)  and 
south  (left).  After  passing  through  the  gate  the  combe  on  the 
left  is  to  be  kept  on  that  hand.  The  way  lies  north-west  through 
the  watershed  between  this  (southern)  combe  and  a  correspond- 
ing combe  on  the  northern  side  :  both  are  sources  of  the  Teign. 
The  northern  combe  is  much  the  drier  ;  keep  as  near  to  it  as  you 
can,  and  when  it  has  been  rounded  bear  up  the  slope  in  a 
northerly  direction,  until  you  reach  the  cairn  and  flagstaff  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge. 
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From  this  point  (1,974  ft.),  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  find  Cran- 
mere,  to  note  the  chief  points  in  the  view.  Due  west  is  Hare  Tor. 
To  the  left  of  it  is  Fur  Tor,  crowned  by  church-like  rocks  ;  to  the 
right  of  it  the  rocks  of  Great  Links  Tor  form  a  rough  castle  and 
tower.  The  rounded  summit  to  the  left  of  Fur  Tor  is  Cut  Hill, 
marked  by  an  Ordnance  cairn.  Yes  Tor  is  prominent  to 
the  right  of  Great  Links  Tor.  It  appears  as  a  huge  ridge. 
The  left  hand  of  this  ridge,  as  seen  by  us,  is  High  Willhays, 
the  apex  of  Dartmoor.  Between  Great  Links  Tor  and 
High  Willhays,  across  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the  Dart  valley 
on  our  left,  is  the  deep  combe  of  the  West  Okement.  Now 
examine  the  ridge  with  a  glass,  if  one  is  carried,  if  not, 
carefully  with  the  eye,  and  a  long,  narrow,  dark  depression  will 
be  observed.  This  is  Cranmere,  and  to  reach  it  we  must  cross 
the  bog.  There  is  no  danger  even  in  the  wettest  season,  but  at 
all  times  the  going  is  bad,  and  sometimes  particularly  so.  The 
bee-line  to  the  pool  is  indicated  by  Great  Links  Tor ;  it  is  also 
indicated  by  a  series  of  cairns.  Leave  the  cairns  well  on  your 
right,  as  they  lead  through  gully-riven  bogs  of  a  distressing 
character.  Keep  on  in  the  general  direction  of  Fur  Tor ;  this 
will  disappear  from  view  after  a  time,  but  the  general  rule  is 
to  keep  on  the  watershed  right  down  the  ridge,  and  the  same 
when  passing  between  the  combes  descending  to  the  Taw  (north- 
ward) and  the  Tavy  (southward).  After  this  point  keep  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  watershed,  as  Cranmere  Pool  is  the  source 
of  the  Okement  River,  which  descends  in  a  northerly  direction. 
If,  by  getting  too  far  to  the  right,  you  hit  the  river  instead  of 
the  pool,  ascend  the  river  to  its  source.  There  is  drinking  water 
a  little  way  down  the  river,  but  none  in  the  pool. 

Cranmere  Pool  (1,840  ft.)  has  long  been  drained.  It  used 
to  be  considered  dangerous  to  sheep,  and  so  a  cut  was  made, 
and  its  waters  let  out  into  the  West  Okement  combe. 
The  "Pool"  is  now  a  black  peaty  hollow  with  a  bit  of 
heather  on  the  north  side,  whereon  a  dry  resting-place  can, 
in  fine  weather,  be  had.  In  the  bed  of  the  pool  is  a  turf  mound, 
in  which  is  a  zinc  box  for  visitors'  cards.  It  is  the  dreariest  spot 
imaginable. 

The  Return  from  Cranmere  to  Chagford  is  for  a  mile  or  so 
nearly  coincident  with  the  final  part  of  the  approach  to  it  given 
above.  Due  east  is  Hangingstone  Hill  (1,981  ft. ),  with  a  fragment 
of  rough  wall.  We  make  nearly  straight  for  it.  Avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  gully-broken  bog  and  bear  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  direct  line.  In  this  way  Taw  Head  (1,810  ft.)  is  skirted. 
From  it  due  north  is  Ock  Tor  ;  to  the  right  of  this  and  nearer  is 
Steeperton ;  and  more  to  the  right  and  nearer  still  Wild  Tor, 
with  the  huge  back  of  Cawsand  beyond.  As  we  near  the  top  of 
Hangingstone  Hill  bog  gives  place  to  hard  ground.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  a  wide  one.  South-west  is  Fur  Tor  ;  then 
proceeding  round  to  west  are  Hare  Tor  and  Great  Links  Tor. 
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North-west  we  have  High  Willhays,  Yes  Tor,  West  Mill  Tor,  East 
Mill  Tor  ;  north,  Ock  Tor,  Steeperton,  and  Cawsand  ;  east  by 
north,  Watern  Tor  (now  showing  large  rock-masses  wide  apart  on 
the  ridge).  Wild  Tor  (fine  rocks)  is  between  us  and  Cawsand, 
now  impressive  by  his  mass.  We  make  for  Watern  Tor,  crossing 
the  valley  to  a  bit  of  path  seen  on  its  opposite  side.  The  rocks 
of  Watern  Tor  are  curious  on  account  of  their  laminated  structure 
and  the  weathering  of  the  edges.  Strike  down  the  valley  towards 
the  north-east  for  a  while  and  then  bear  eastward.  Cross  the 
little  rising  ground  into  the  angle  between  the  Walla  Brook 
and  the  North  Teign.  Scorhill  Circle  and  Longstone  are  seen  just 
across  the  former. 

The  route  thence  back  to  Chagford  is  given  below. 

Those  who  decide  not  to  include  Cranmere  in  this  excursion 
should  turn  north  from  Sittaford  Tor  and  descend  to  the  dapper 
bridge,  which  is  seen  crossing  the  stream  just  below  the  shepherd's 
cottage.  Note  on  the  way  a  waterfall  on  the  North  Teign,  here 
rather  diminutive.  Leaving  the  bridge,  we  follow  down  the 
stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Walla  Brook.  No  direction  is 
needed,  as  the  stream  is  sufficient  guide.  Its  devious  course  when 
it  trends  eastward,  just  before  we  are  opposite  Watern  Tor  (4  rock 
masses),  across  the  stream,  need  not  be  followed.  It  is  better, 
then,  to  take  a  north-east  course  to  the  junction,  where  a  modern 
bridge  of  two  clamped  granite  blocks  leads  to  the  tongue  between 
the  streams.  It  is  often  very  marshy  close  to  the  stream  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  higher  up  the  hill,  or  crossing  Teignhead 
Bridge  follow  the  left  bank  as  closely  as  possible,  and  when  oppo- 
site Watern  Tor  make  for  the  Wallapper  Brook  clapper. 

Cross  the  Walla  Brook  by  a  bridge,  a  fine  specimen  of  its 
kind  (slab  slightly  arched,  12  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  about  1-J  ft.  thick), 
and  take  cart-track  to  the  circle.  Scorhill  Circle  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  on  the  moor.  It  is  about  85  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted 
of  24  stones  standing  and  8  fallen  ones,  but  there  have  been 
acts  of  vandalism.  The  longstone  is  about  8  feet  high,  and  two  of 
the  prostrate  stones  are  nearly  as  large,  the  others  about  3  feet. 

Just  below  the  junction  of  the  streams  is  the  tolmen  stone,  a 
large  block  with  a  great  hole  through  it,  probably  a  pot-hole. 
We  now  ascend  by  a  wall  towards  Kes  Tor.  This  wall  has  been 
partly  built  at  the  expense  of  the  stone  avenue  that  ran  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  From  the  end  of  the  wall  the  Avenue  begins. 
It  is  of  small  stones,  and  now  varies  in  breadth  owing  to  the 
stones  having  been  squeezed  out  of  position  by  passing  cart 
traffic.  As  we  ascend  the  hill,  another  avenue  comes  in  on  the 
left,  and  near  the  junction  angle  is  a  triple  circle.  Proceeding 
over  the  brow,  the  main  avenue  ends  with  a  longstone  10  feet  high 
(p.  157).  We  now  return  towards  Kes  Tor,  and  after  ascending 
it  (on  the  top  is  a  large  rock  basin  protected  by  a  railing),  descend 
to  the  new  road  from  Batworthy.    Adjoining  this,  on  the  west 
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slope  of  Kes  Tor,  are  many  enclosures,  large  and  small,  and  on 
the  left  of  the  road  (going  towards  Chagford)  is  Roundy-Poundy, 
a  walled  enclosure  in  the  shape  of  a  spherical  triangle  of  about 
70  feet  diameter,  with  a  34-feet  hut-circle  within,  and  connected 
with  the  outer  work  by  radiating  walls.  The  North  Teign  glen 
is  very  fine  just  here.  Turning  along  the  road,  it  is  now  all  plain- 
sailing,  chiefly  downhill,  to  Chagford,  and  the  route  becomes  very 
beautiful.  The  Teign  gorge,  near  Fingle  Bridge,  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  scene.  When  an  iron  gate  is  reached  on  the  left, 
go  through  it,  and  after  the  next  iron  gate  turn  to  the  left.  An  old 
farmhouse  on  the  right  is  soon  passed,  and  then  for  a  moment,  in 
a  dip  of  the  hills  on  the  right,  are  seen  Haytor  Rocks.  Yeo  and 
Southill  farms  are  on  that  side  in  a  richly- wooded  valley.  Natta- 
don  and  Meldon  are  over  Chagford  on  the  right,  and  we  descend 
by  a  steep  but  pretty  lane  to  Leigh  Bridge,  at  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  South  Teign.  Here  trees,  and  moss,  and  stream 
compose  a  sweetly  fresh  and  pretty  scene.  Ascending  the  hill 
from  the  bridge  we  pass  near  the  site  of  the  Puggie  (Pucky  or 
Pixie)  Stone  (with  rock  basin — ladder  needed),  which  is  across  a 
small  field  on  the  left.  Soon  the  narrow  lane  at  a  gate  on  the 
left  gives  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Teign  coming  down  by  Gidleigh 
Park.  By  descending  the  next  steep,  we  pass  the  house  that 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  famous  Holy  Street  mill  and  so 
reach  Chagford. 

(5.)  Ascent  of  Cawsand  Beacon  (or  Cosdon),  6  m. ;  2 \  hrs. 

Cawsand  is,  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  a  tame-looking 
round-backed  hill,  noticeable  only  for  its  bulk.  It  is  a  favourite 
ascent  from  Chagford,  and  the  view  from  the  summit,  on  which 
there  are  a  large  cairn  and  several  tumuli,  is  the  best  obtainable 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  moor. 

Leave  Chagford  as  for  Gidleigh  (p.  156).  The  map  shows  the 
route  via  Greenaway  and  Moortown.  When  f  m.  beyond  the 
latter  a  road  comes  in  left  from  a  farm  on  the  hillside  and  soon  a 
little  brook  is  crossed;  ascend  the  next  hill,  and  turn  off  left  just 
before  reaching  Shilstone  Tor.  When  the  bracken  is  tall  this  is 
difficult  to  pick  out,  but  almost  opposite  is  the  farm  a  little  off 
the  road  to  the  right.  Do  not  asecend  the  hill  (Clannaborough 
Down)  too  much  to  the  right,  but  keep  leftwards,  when  the  little 
stream  should  be  struck  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  track.  A  course 
north-west  will  lead  to  the  top,  and  no  description  is  needed 
save  to  warn  the  tourist  to  avoid  getting  too  much  to  the 
westward,  i.e.,  to  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  Ray  barrow  Pool 
is  not  a  pool,  but  a  "mire,"  or  bog,  and  is  the  only  really 
dangerous  one  on  Dartmoor.  It  is  quite  impassable  at  all  times, 
except  in  hard  frost. 

The  view  from  Cawsand  (1,799  ft.)  is  better  than  that  from  Yes 
Tor  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hill  is  on  the  edge  of  the  moor.  North 
and  north-east  is  Exmoor,  culminating  in  Dunkery  Beacon,  35  m. 
distant.    The  wide,  well-wooded  expanse  of  Mid-Devon  is  at  our 
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feet ;  while  near  at  hand,  west  and  south,  are  the  finely  ragged 
tors  of  Belstone,  Ock,  Steeperton,  Wild  Tor  (pron.  WilVd),  and 
Watern  ;  the  last-named  presenting  its  ridge  of  rocks  end-on. 
South-east  is  the  fine  Kes  Tor.  Of  more  distant  points  westward 
the  most  prominent  are  Yes  Tor  and  Great  Links  Tor. 

The  return  to  Chagford  cannot  be  much  varied,  as  Raybarrow 
"  Pool  "  forbids  our  descending  the  south  flank.  Those  bound  for 
Okehampton  have  an  easy  route  by  dropping  gradually  down 
(less  than  2  m.)  north-west  to  Belstone  {Tors  Hotel).  The  Taw 
can  be  crossed  by  some  rocks  just  south  of  that  village,  whence 
the  route  to  Okehampton  (easily  shortened  and  improved  by 
taking  a  path  which  drops  to  the  East  Okement  Valley),  4  m., 
calls  for  no  description. 

The  nearest  inn  to  Cawsand  Beacon  is  the  Taw  River  Hotel 
at  Sticklepath,  6  miles  from  Chagford  and  4  miles  from  Oke- 
hampton, and  there  is  the  Cawsand  Beacon  Hotel,  South  Zeal. 

There  is  a  tall  cross  at  South  Zeal  (Cawsand  Beacon  Hotel),  5  m.  from 
Chagford  on  the  road  to  Okehampton,  and  at  Sticklepath,  6  w.,  a 
carved  stone,  5£  feet  high,  close  to  an  old  fountain,  called  Ladywell. 
A  mile  nearer  Okehampton  is  another,  4£  feet  high.  There  is  no 
inscription  on  either,  and  their  age  and  intention  are  alike  unknown. 

Chagford  or  Moreton  Hampstead  to  Grimspound,  Widecombe, 
Ashburton,  Princetown,  Tavistock,  and  Plymouth.  (See  Map 
pp.  153,  131.) 

Moreton  Hampstead  to  W arren  House  Inn,  7  m.  ;  Postbridge 
(Temp.  Inn),  9  m.  ;  Two  Bridges  (Hotel),  12-J-  m.  ;  (Tavistock, 
20£  m.) ;  Princetown  (Hotels),  14  m.  ;  Plymouth  (by  rail),  35  m. 

—  Chagford  to  Postbridge,  m. 

Moreton  Hampstead  to  Grimspound,  7  m.  ;  Widecombe,  9  m.  / 
Ashburton,  15^  m. 

—  Chagford  to  Grimspound,  7  J-  m. 

G.W.E.  motors  from  Chagford  to  Moreton  Hampstead  about 
five  times  a  day  (except  Sundays).  The  motor-coaches  which  leave 
Bovey  station  for  circular  tour's  on  Dartmoor  pass  through  either 
Moreton  Hampstead  or  Manaton. 

The  highway  from  Moreton  Hampstead  to  Princetown  and 
Tavistock  is  one  of  two  main  roads  across  Dartmoor,  the  other 
being  that  from  Ashburton  (p.  140).  The  two  cross  at  Two 
Bridges,  whence  one  road  proceeds  through  Princetown  to 
Plymouth,  crossing  the  Plymouth  and  Tavistock  railway  at 
Yelverton  Junction,  and  the  other  goes  direct  to  Tavistock. 
Travellers  from  Chagford  join  the  main  road  at  Bee  tor  Cross, 
3  miles  from  Moreton. 

With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  routes  from  Ash- 
burton and  Moreton,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  former  presents 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holne  Chase  a  scene  of  luxuriant  beauty 
against  which  its  rival  has  nothing  to  throw  into  the  scale,  the 
latter,  crossing  some  of  the  highest  ground  of  Dartmoor,  conveys 
a  decidedly  more  vigorous  impression  of  the  characteristic  land- 
scape of  that  elevated  region. 
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Those  who  are  bound  for  Widecombe,  Ashburton,  etc.,  quit 
the  main  route  at  Beetor  Cross,  3  miles  from  Moreton  and  a  few- 
yards  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  road  from  Chagf ord  (2 \  m. ) 
converges. 

The  Route.  From  Moreton  this  is  over  high  ground  of  a  fairly 
interesting  character  for  the  first  few  miles.  From  Chagf  ord  the 
road  passes  between  Nattadon  and  Meldon  Hills. 

To  Widecombe  and  Ashburton.  {See  Maps,  pp.  153,  131.)  The 
road  to  these  places  turns  abruptly  to  the  left  at  Beetor  Cross, 
and  after  a  short  drop  rises  again,  and  in  2£  m.  at  cross-roads  turns 
to  the  right  to  Heytree  Farm,  £  m.  farther.  [Hence  it  is  about  2  m. 
due  west  to  Grimspound  {p.  139).  Another  way  to  Grimspound  is 
by  the  private  road  (permission)  striking  southward  about  4£  m. 
from  Moreton.  From  Grimspound  onward  the  best  way  for  pedes- 
trians^is  southward  over  the  summit-ridge  of  Hamel  Down,  from  which 
in  about  3  miles  the  descent  to  Widecombe  (p.  138 )  is  obvious.  ]  The 
road  from  Heytree  Farm  to  Widecombe  is  3  m.  A  short  mile 
beyond  Widecombe  a  corner  maybe  cut  off  by  taking  a  bit  of  farm- 
road  and  then  a  footpath  to  the  bridge  over  the  East  Webburn 
stream,  whence  the  route  through  Buckland  is  fully  described  the 
reverse  way  on  p.  134. 

A  mile  beyond  Beetor  Cross  the  road  makes  a  wide  sweep  to 
the  right  (old  road,  traceable  for  some  distance,  attacks  the  hill  at 
once),  and  a  far-stretching  view  opens  up  northward,  to  the  right 
of  the  hog-backed  Cawsand  Beacon.  It  extends  over  Mid-Devon 
to  Exmoor.  About  1£  m.  beyond  Beetor  Cross  a  new  road  strikes 
off,  left,  to  Blackaton  and  Widecombe. 

Those  who  have  climbed  the  hill  by  the  old  road  must  be  careful 
in  descending  not  to  mistake  this  road  for  the  main  road. 

Another  rise  and  then  a  slight  descent  brings  us  to  a  cross 
marked  W.  B.  (seep.  139)  and  a  way-side  public-house,  the  Warren 
House  Inn,  beyond  which  we  cross  Merripit  Hill.  Looking 
back,  we  can  trace  in  a  hollow  due  east  the  rude  circle  of  stones 
constituting  Grimspound.  Then  a  gradual  descent  brings  us  to 
Postbridge  (Warne's  Hotel,  Temp.,  with  some  sleeping  accom- 
modation.   Post-town  :  Princetown). 

Hereabout,  too,  a  few  trees  diversify  the  roadside.  A  few  yards 
below  the  present  bridge  is  the  old  clapper  bridge — the  best 
specimen  of  its  kind  on  the  moor.  It  consists  of  four  granite 
piers,  on  which  rest  slabs  of  the  same  stone  6  feet  wide  and  15  feet 
long,  and,  like  all  others  of  its  kind  on  the  moor,  it  is  built  without 
mortar. 

Some  of  the  wildest  scenery  of  Dartmoor  may  be  easily  reached 
from  Postbridge,  and  an  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  by  Grey 
Wethers,  3  miles  to  the  north  {p.  158),  to  Chagf  ord. 

Near  Postbridge  there  are  many  of  the  characteristic  antiquities 
of  the  moor — pounds,  hut-circles,  etc. — but  they  are  less  interesting 
than  the  remains  near  Gidleigh  (p.  156)  and  Merrivale  Bridge  (p.  178). 

Beyond  Postbridge  there  is  another  slight  ascent,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  road  quite  a  luxuriance  of  evergreen  wood  around  a 
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shooting  box.  On  the  left  Believer  Tor  is  a  fine  example  of  its 
kind,  and  after  descending  slightly  to  New  Bridge,  we  have  on  our 
right  front  a  line  of  tors,  the  best  to  look  at  being  Longaford  Tor, 
and  the  most  interesting  to  the  antiquary  Crockern  Tor,  the 
smallest  and  most  southerly  of  the  series.  Here  from  1305  to 
1749  the  Stannary  (i.e.  tin)  Parliament  of  Devon  met  in  the  open 
air.  It  was  composed  of  24  stannators  from  each  of  the  four 
stannary- towns,  Ashburton,  Chagford,  Plympton,  and  Tavistock, 
with  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  as  president.  The 
office  of  the  court  was  to  settle  questions  affecting  the  tin-mining 
industry  of  Devon. 

We  are  now  approaching  Two  Bridges,  and  from  the  brow  of 
the  last  hill,  before  reaching  it,  a  glimpse  of  Wistman's  Wood 
(p.  188) — an  equally  famous  spot  with  Crockern  Tor — may  be 
obtained.  It  is  an  oak- scrub  on  the  east  of  the  West  Dart,  and 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  road. 

At  Two  Bridges  (p.  141.  For  Fishing,  apply  hotel,  and  see 
p.  18)  the  two  Dartmoor  roads  cross  one  another,  forming  an 
angle  so  acute  that  travellers  by  the  one  or  the  other — from 
Moreton  or  from  Ashburton — may  proceed  onward  by  either  of 
the  continuations  to  Tavistock  or  to  Princetown  without  materi- 
ally deviating  from  a  direct  course.  For  Tavistock  we  have 
already  described  the  route  on  p.  142. 

Rather  more  than  half-way  between  Two  Bridges  and  Princetown, 
we  may  note  on  the  left-hand,  as  we  cross  the  Blackabrook  tributary 
of  the  Western  Dart,  another  clapper  bridge,  of  the  same  character, 
but  not  so  large,  as  the  one  at  Postbridge.  For  Princetown,  see 
p.  179. 

Princetown  to  Yelverton  Junction,  10  m.,  by  rail,  owing  to 
the  circuit  necessitated  by  a  descent  of  900  feet,  on  an  average 
gradient  of  1  in  65  ;  by  road  (see  below)  it  is  6  miles.  The  windings 
of  the  railway  afford  very  fine  views  in  nearly  all  directions, 
especially  across  the  western  skirts  of  Dartmoor  into  Cornwall. 
From  the  apex  of  the  first  loop  (see  Map),  the  boldly  shaped 
Vixen  Tor  (p.  178)  is  noticeable,  also  the  Merrivale  longstone 
(p.  179);  then,  as  the  landscape  widens  out,  the  most  striking 
objects  are  the  conical  Brent  or,  Staple  Tor — on  which  the  chief 
rocks  look  like  a  pair  of  cyclopean  gate-posts — Kit  Hill,  in 
Cornwall,  Walkhampton  Church,  and  the  Royal  Albert  Sus- 
pension Bridge  over  the  Tamar  at  Saltash.  The  Burrator 
Reservoir  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  landscape,  at  one  place 
the  line  running  high  above  the  dam.  Sheepstor  village 
will  also  be  noticed,  and,  nearer  Dousland,  Meavy. 

There  is  hotel  accommodation  at  Dousland  (p.  196)  and  a 
greater  choice  at  Yelverton  (p,  196),  which  has  improved  very 
much  of  late  years.  At  the  latter  station  we  join  the  Plymouth 
and  Tavistock  branch,  and,  continuing  the  descent,  may  notice 
on  the  left  the  church  of  Shaugh  Prior,  high  up  on  the  hill  be- 
yond Shaugh  Bridge — a  sweetly  pretty   spot.     Then  come 
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Bickleigh  Station  and  the  deep  dingle  of  Bickleigh  Woods  ; 
Plym  Bridge,  below  on  the  right,  Marsh  Mills  Station,  and  the 
junction  with  the  G.W.  main  line.    For  Plymouth,  see  p.  201. 

The  road  between  Princetown  and  Yelverton  threads  a  number  of 
tors  {see  Map)  and  also  commands  from  parts  pretty  much  the  same 
extensive  view  as  the  railway.  As  a  cyclist  route  it  is  a  glorious  run 
from  Princetown,  but  toilsome  in  the  reverse. 

DARTMOOR  FROM  OKEHAMPTON. 
Exeter  to  Okehampton  by  Southern  Railway,  26  m. 

The  Southern  (South- Western)  Railway  from  Exeter  to  Ply- 
mouth is  from  6  to  7  miles  longer  than  the  rival  Great  Western 
route.  The  two  together  make  the  complete  circuit  of  Dartmoor, 
the  South- Western  skirting  its  northern  side  just  as  the  Great 
Western  does  its  southern.  From  Lydford,  36  m.  from  Exeter, 
the  line,  as  far  as  Tavistock,  keeps  near  the  G.W.R.  (p.  172)  ; 
beyond  that  it  affords  lovely  views  (p.  194). 

Route,  Between  Queen  Street  and  St.  David's  stations  at 
Exeter,  a  distance  of  J  mile,  there  is  a  descending  gradient  of 
1  in  37.  At  St.  David's,  where  all  Southern  Railway  trains  stop,  the 
Great  Western  line  is  joined,  the  two  systems,  oddly  enough, 
issuing  from  the  station  in  opposite  directions  to  reach  the  same 
destination.  Our  present  route,  the  Southern  Railway  to  Plymouth, 
is  for  two  miles  identical  with  the  Great  WTestern  to  London. 
Then  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  threads  the  little  valley  of 
the  Greedy  to  Crediton,  then  the  Yeo.  Just  beyond  the  junction 
— on  the  right-hand  side,  but  not  seen — is  Pynes  (Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh).  The  first  station  of  importance  is  Crediton  {Ship,  at  far 
end  of  town;  White  Hart,  top  of  hill  from  station;  Railway,  at 
station — small).  The  town  [population  (1921),  3,502]  lies  out 
of  sight  on  the  right.  It  was  the  original  seat  of  the  See  of 
Devon  {p.  67).  The  church,  Holy  Cross,  was  restored  in  1889. 
There  is  a  fine  west  window  (that  at  the  east  was  spoilt  at  the 
restoration).  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Sir  Jno.  Sully 
(14th  century).  The  wall  above  the  chancel  arch  is  set  out  as  a 
Devonian  memorial  to  General  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  V.C.  He 
was  born  at  Downes,  close  by.  In  the  extended  churchyard  is  a 
granite  memorial  of  King  George  V's  Coronation. 

Beyond  we  come  to  Yeoford  Junction  {refreshment -rooms,  inn 
close  to  station),  where  the  line  divides,  the  North  Devon  branch 
continuing  straight  on  to  Barnstaple,  etc.,  and  the  Plymouth 
line  bending  sharply  to  the  left. 

From  Yeoford  for  the  first  few  miles  the  country  has  a  barren 
and  unattractive  appearance.  The  next  station  is  Bow  (5-J-  m.), 
beyond  which  we  come  in  sight  of  Cawsand  Beacon,  an  outlier  of 
Dartmoor,  a  long  hog-backed  ridge.  Farther  away,  and  to  the 
right  of  it,  are  the  more  shapely  Belstone  Tors.  After  passing  the 
next  station,  North  Tawton  (inn),  the  line  crosses  the  Taw  not 
long  after  it  issues  from  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor. 
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This  part  of  our  route  is  on  an  almost  continuous  rise.  Gradu- 
ally the  view  northward  expands  till  it  reaches  the  southern  flank 
of  Exmoor.  Across  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  East  Okement, 
we  climb  to  Okehampton  Station  (ref.-rm.  on  up-side),  situated 
high  above  the  town  on  the  slope  of  Dartmoor.  Bail  route 
continued,  p.  169. 

OKEHAMPTON. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 
Fishing.— See  p.  20. 
Golf.    See  p.  25. 

Hotels. — White  Hart,  The  Parade.  In  Fore  Street  are  the  Red  Lion  (temp.)? 
Central  (temp.),  and  Plume  of  Feathers.  In  St.  James's  Street  is  the  King's 
Arms,  and  in  Station  Road,  Moorlands  (private). 

Motor-Buses. — There  are  regular  services  to  Exeter,  Plymouth  vid  Tavis- 
tock and  Yelverton,  Launceston  vid  Tavistock,  Chagford,  and  Hatherleigh. 

Motor-Coaches. — To  numerous  places  of  interest,  both  on  and  around  the 
moor. 

Population.— (1921)  3,456. 

Post  Office. — Close  to  the  Chapel  of  Ease  in  Fore  Street. 

Railway  Excursions. — Cheap  tickets  on  certain  days  to  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
Exmouth,  Lydford,  Bude,  etc.,  and  also  (including  coach  drive)  to  Clovelly, 
Boscastle,  Tintagel  and  other  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

This  little  market  town  lies  in  a  pretty  valley  about  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  at  the  junction  of  the  East  and  West  Okement. 
The  establishment  of  the  Artillery  Camp  seems  to  have  stimulated 
the  place  into  life.  About  the  town  are  many  modern  villas, 
patronized  by  summer  visitors  who  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
Dartmoor.  There  are  a  Public  Recreation  Ground  (Simmons 
Park,  named  after  its  donor),  just  below  the  station,  open-air 
swimming  baths,  good  market-house,  and  an  arcade  of  shops. 

Okehampton  is  a  popular  hunting  centre,  and  its  situation 
makes  it  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  explore  some  of  the  wildest 
stretches  of  Dartmoor  and  to  ascend  some  of  its  highest  tors. 

Artillery  practice  sometimes  renders  the  nearer  portion  of  Dart- 
moor unavailable.  The  danger  zone  is  marked  on  the  map  opposite 
p.  153,  and  notice  boards  are  placed  on  all  approaches  to  it  and  in 
the  hotels.  A  flag  on  Yes  Tor  ;  another  (in  sight  from  station)  on 
the  south  side  of  the  line  ;  and  for  Belstone  folk  on  Watchet  Hill 
(1,223  on  map)  are  other  warnings.  Notice  of  the  practice  is  gener- 
ally given  in  the  Plymouth  and  Exeter  daily  papers,  and  in 
announcements  at  the  Post  Office  and  elsewhere  in  the  town. 

The  Parish  Church  is  on  a  hill  west  of  the  town,  and,  except 
the  tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1842.  In  the  wall  is  a  tombstone  said 
to  be  Saxon.  The  reredos  and  pulpit  are  modern.  At  the 
restoration,  of  course,  the  fine  rood  screen  was  thrown  away. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  Burne-Jones  window  to  a  Simmons  (three 
Gabriels).  The  Chapel  of  Ease  in  the  main  street  has  a  good 
Perpendicular  tower.  The  nave  was  rebuilt  in  1862,  and  but 
little  of  the  old  pulpit  (1662)  remains. 

Okehampton  Castle,  f  mile  from  the  town,  to  the  left  of  the 
Launceston  road,  on  a  bold  knoll,  round  which  winds  the  West 
Okement,  is  worth  a  visit.  The  pleasantest  way  is  by  a  gate  and 
path  on  left  coming  downhill  from  the  station.    The  castle,  then 
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called  Ochementon,  was  built  by  Baldwin  de  Brionys,  one  of  the 
Normans  who  fought  at  Hastings.  In  1911  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Simmons,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  Public 
Recreation  Ground.  It  was  carefully  restored  and  the  grounds 
were  laid  out.  Then  in  1917  the  property  was  presented  by  the 
generous  owner  to  his  native  town.  Entrance  to  grounds  and 
castle,  3d.,  by  ticket  at  lodge.  When  the  castle  appears  on  the 
left,  take  a  footpath  leading  through  the  wood  direct  to  it.  The 
Late  Norman  Keep  crowns  the  knoll,  embowered  in  a  grove  which 
in  summer  hides  the  stream.  On  the  lower  ground  towards  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  the  Hall  and  Chapel,  and  in  the  latter  a 
piscina,  on  the  south  side,  is  still  perfect.  With  the  exception 
of  the  keep,  the  buildings  are  Early  English,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
Norman  built  in.  The  kitchens  on  the  right  going  up  are  indi- 
cated by  the  large  ovens.  The  outbuildings  were  of  considerable 
extent,  as  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of  walls  on  the  lower  ground 
near  the  stream.  The  return  to  Okehampton  can  be  made 
direct  in  \  m.  by  the  river-side,  by  crossing  a  bridge,  over  which 
a  path  goes  to  the  Workhouse,  a  comely  building  in  a  pretty  spot. 

Excursions  from  Okehampton. 

1.  To  Belstone,  3  m.  by  path  (Cawsand  Beacon,  6  m.),  Cut  Hill, 
about  10£  m.  ;  and  Two  Bridges,  17  m. 

See  Two  Bridges  to  Okehampton,  p.  141.  This  is  the  best 
pedestrian  route  over  Dartmoor  from  north  to  south.  It  may 
also  be  commenced  by  taking  the  Yes  Tor  route  next  described. 

To  Belstone  it  is  4  miles  by  road,  the  Exeter  road  being  followed 
for  1\  miles,  and  then  a  by-way  taken  to  the  south.  A  short 
cut  may  be  made  by  ascending  the  valley  of  the  East  Okement, 
which  goes  under  the  railway  about  f  mile  east  of  the  station, 
and  in  another  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  ascending  by  a  footpath 
(see  Map,  p.  153). 

From  Belstone  (Tors  Hotel)  to  the  top  of  Cawsand  Beacon  it  is 
about  2  miles,  the  river  Taw  being  crossed  a  little  above  the  village, 
and  the  summit  gained  by  a  long  steady  pull.  For  the  view,  see 
p.  161. 

There  is  a  choice  of  two  ways  from  Belstone  to  Cut  Hill.  The 
nearer  is  due  south  over  the  long  line  of  Belstone  Tor,  Oke  Tor, 
and  Okement  Hill,  passing  in  about  5  miles  Cranmere  Pool.  Cut 
Hill  (1,981  ft.)  is  about  2  miles  south  from  Cranmere.  Its  rounded 
summit,  marked  by  a  turf -heap  and  Ordnance  cairn,  appears  a 
little  higher  than  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  Moor. 

The  other  route  to  Cut  Hill  from  Belstone  is  by  crossing  the 
Taw,  as  in  making  for  Cawsand,  and  from  the  crossing  following 
a  cart-track  which  goes  southward  under  Cawsand  and  ceases 
some  little  way  before  the  Belstone  Tor  route  is  joined  on  the 
boggy  plateau  between  Taw  Head  and  Dart  Head.  The  two 
routes  are  separated  by  the  desolate  valley  of  the  Taw.  The  Taw, 
Tavy,  Dart,  Cowsic,  Teign,  and  Walkham  rivers  all  rise  here. 
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From  Cut  Hill  the  route,  a  trackless  one,  continues  almost 
due  south  over  heavy  bog  as  far  as  Beardown  Man.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  detail,  the  reverse  way,  p.  142. 

2.  Ascent  of  Yes  Tor  from  Okehampton.  The  direct  and 
easiest  way  is  to  drive  or  walk  by  Dartmoor  Gate  to  the  foot  of  the 
final  peak.  The  road  branches  off  from  the  Station  Road  at  the 
corner  where  stands  a  pillar  letter-box.  After  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  railway  the  road 1  route  ascends  through  the  Artillery 
Camp,  and  so  to  Moor  Gate,  whence  a  rough  track  leads  nearly 
due  south  to  the  Red-a-ven  brook.  It  is  then  a  stiffish  climb  to 
the  summit  of  Yes  Tor  (2,028  ft.),  which  is  marked  by  a  flag-staff. 

Okehampton,  by  the  Meldon  Viaduct  and  West  Okement,  to 
Yes  Tor.    About  12  m.,  or  from  4  to  5  hrs. 

We  leave  the  town  by  the  Castle  Road,  at  foot  of  Station  Road. 
This  brings  us  to  the  pleasantly-placed  Workhouse.  We  do 
not  cross  the  river,  but  go  through  the  Workhouse  gate,  and,  about 
a  furlong  beyond  it,  through  a  wicket-gate  on  to  the  hillside  of 
Okehampton  Park.  As  we  ascend,  the  castle,  on  its  wooded  spur 
across  the  West  Okement,  dominates  the  valley,  and  Okehampton 
appears  to  advantage  behind  us.  [The  enclosure  below  the 
•castle  is  the  Okehampton  Swimming  Bath.]  The  path,  through 
several  fields,  brings  us  to  the  Meldon  Viaduct,  about  3  m.  from 
Okehampton . 

If  a  start  is  made  from  the  station,  take  the  first  turning  left,  a  few 
yards  down  the  hill  towards  the  town,  to  a  swing  gate.  The  path 
quickly  joins  that  from  the  Workhouse. 

The  graceful  Viaduct  crosses  the  valley  at  a  height  of  160  feet 
above  the  stream.  We  pass  under  it  and  continue  up  the  east 
bank.  About  J  m.  beyond  the  viaduct  the  Red-a-ven  brook  comes 
in,  left,  and  in  flood  has  to  be  negotiated.  Keeping  up  the 
valley,  under  the  crags  of  Shelstone  Tor,  right,  we  observe  its 
poised  rocks.  Here  the  valley  contracts,  and  in  the  divided 
stream  are  two  boulder  islets,  richly  clad,  known  as  the  Island  of 
Rocks,  with  a  conspicuous  boulder  just  below.  Then  the  valley 
widens,  and  Black  Tor,  with  its  bold  rocks,  is  unmistakable 
above  it,  on  the  left  hand.  Across  a  miry  patch,  and  passing 
•close  by  a  little  turf-covered  shelter  notched  out  of  the  hillside 
by  the  artillerymen,  we  reach  the  top  of  Black  Tor,  and  note 
below,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  an  ancient  oak  scrub,  Blaektor 
Copse,  smaller  than  but  similar  to  Wistman's  Wood  (p.  188). 
Across  the  valley,  west-south-west,  Great  Links  Tor  appears 
over  the  intervening  ridge.  We  are  now  about  a  mile  from  the 
top  of  Yes  Tor,  which,  with  its  flagstaff,  can  be  seen 
north-eastward,  with  the  rocks  of  High  Willhays  to  the  right. 
We  keep  along  the  ridge,  bearing  to  the  left.    The  going  is 

1  The  pedestrian  may  turn  to  the  right  immediately  after  crossing  the 
bridge  and  take  the  foot-track  marked  by  white  stones  up  the  hill  beyond 
a  cottage.  This  leads  to  the  road,  and  saves  something  in  distance  if  not  in 
time,  but  it  is  a  rough  track  and  not  easy  to  follow. 
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heavy,  but  improves  as  we  near  the  summit.  High  Willhays 
(pron.  Willis)  is  the  southern  end  of  the  mass  of  which  Yes  Tor 
is  the  northern.  It  is  the  apex  (2,039  ft.)  of  the  moor,  but  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  make  the  divergence  to  it.  The  view  from 
Yes  Tor  (2,028  ft.)  is  a  very  wide  one.  North-eastward,  on  a 
clear  day,  it  includes  Dunkery  Beacon,  with  the  outline  of  Exmoor 
to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Taw  in  mid-distance. 
Eastward,  less  than  4  miles  away,  is  the  huge  hump  of  Cawsand, 
from  which,  southward,  extend  the  dreary  bogs  of  central  Dart- 
moor. To  the  south-west  are  prominent  the  castellated  rocks 
of  Great  Links  Tor,  and  on  the  horizon,  from  right  to  left,  the 
profiles  of  Rowtor,  Brown  Willy,  and  Kilmar  High  Rock  on  the 
Bodmin  Moors. 

The  descent  to  Okehampton  is  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  part 
of  which  we  see  below  almost  due  north.  Presently  we  cross  the 
Red-a-ven,  and  soon  strike  a  rough  cart-track,  which,  to  the  right, 
brings  us  to  Moor  Gate,  from  which  Okehampton  is  better 
reached  by  road  than  by  the  track  marked  by  whitened  stones 
{see  footnote,  p.  168). 

Yes  Tor  by  Great  Links  Tor  to  Lydford. 

This  involves  crossing  the  deep  ravine  of  the  West  Okement. 
The  map  is  sufficient  guide,  and  in  clear  weather,  noting  the  position 
of  Great  Links  Tor,  the  way  over  Amicombe  Hill  is  plain.  From 
about  \  mile  south  of  Great  Links  Tor  a  rough  track  descends  to 
the  road  at  Dartmoor  Inn,  1  m.  from  Lydford  village  and  2£  m.  from 
the  station. 

Okehampton  to  Tavistock  by  Southern  (S.W.)  Rly.  Rail 
continued  from  p.  166. 

Beyond  Okehampton  the  railway,  continuing  to  rise,  looks 
down  upon  the  West  Okement  valley  on  the  right.  Okehampton 
Castle,  on  its  wooded  knoll,  is  well  seen.  The  sparsely-wooded 
slope  of  the  moor  we  are  now  traversing  is  called  Okehampton 
Park.  In  three  miles  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  slender  and  lofty 
Meldon  Viaduct,  whence  there  is  a  hasty  peep  on  the  left  into  the 
gorge  down  which  the  West  Okement  issues  from  the  moor.  A 
little  farther,  and  close  to  the  summit-level  of  the  line  between 
London  and  Plymouth,  the  Holsworthy  and  Launceston  (S.R.) 
branch  strikes  away  on  the  right.  After  passing  Sourton  Church, 
close  at  hand  on  the  same  side,  we  leave  Bridestowe  (pron. 
Briddystow)  village  1-J-  miles  away  also  on  the  right,  and  run 
to  Bridestowe  Station. 

Bridestowe  to  Marytavy  over  Great  Links  Tor  and  Hare  Tor,  about 
9  m.,  3£  to  4£  hrs.  Route  described  the  reverse  way  on  p.  175.  Go 
left  from  the  station  (which  is  quite  2  miles  by  road  from  the 
village),  and  in  half  a  mile,  where  the  road  joins  the  Okehampton  and 
Tavistock  main  road,  turn  up  on  to  the  moor  between  two  houses, 
one  of  which  is  the  Fox  and  Hounds  Hotel.  The  route  to  be  followed 
twice  crosses  a  line  of  railway  made  for  the  conveyance  of  peat,  and 
then,  after  dropping  to  a  slight  depression,  rises  steadily  up  the  green 
hill-side  to  Great  Links  Tor  (p.  177).  Hence  continue  southward 
i  along  the  wide  ridge,  boggy  in  places,  which  attains  its  highest  point 
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in  Hare  Tor  {p.  177).  From  this  point  the  descent  commences. 
Ger  Tor  is  crossed,  and  then  a  long  slope  leads  down  to  cultivated 
ground  again  at  the  farm-buildings  called  Lane  End.  Hence  to 
Marytavy  {p.  176),  where  the  train  may  be  taken  to  Tavistock, 
either  side  of  the  river  may  be  followed  by  roads  {see  Map,  p.  153) 
described  p.  176. 

From  Bridestowe  the  line  continues  along  the  slope  of  Dart- 
moor to  Lydford.  About  a  mile  short  of  its  station  a  depression 
in  the  moor,  opposite  the  village,  reveals  Sharp  Tor  and  Hare 
Tor.  Down  this  depression  comes  the  Lyd,  forming  a  small 
cascade  close  to  the  line,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the 
village  and  castle.  Between  this  and  Lydford  station,  which  is 
a  mile  onward,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pictur- 
esque and  richly- wooded  ravine  along  which  comes  the  G.W.R. 
from  Launceston. 

Lydford  [Manor  Hotel,  J  m.  from  station  ;  Dartmoor  Inn,  1  m.> 
and  Lydford  House  {private),  about  -J-  m.  beyond  village].  At 
Lydford  the  G.W.R.  and  S.R.  stations  adjoin.  The  his- 
tory of  the  village  goes  back  to  Saxon  times,  when  it  was  a 
borough  of  some  importance  and  even  had  a  mint ;  but  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  rapidly  decayed.  The  parish, 
the  largest  in  England,  includes  the  whole  of  Dartmoor  Forest, 
the  area  being  over  55,000  acres,  but  the  population  is  only 
about  3,000.  It  is  bordered  by  23  other  parishes.  See  Eden 
Phillpotts's  The  Whirlwind. 

The  objects  of  interest  here  are  the  Castle  and  the  Cascade  and 
Ravine  of  the  Lyd.  The  Castle  {Admission  Id.,  key  at  cottage 
in  the  lane  near  Methodist  Chapel)  is  conspicuous  on  a  mound 
adjoining  the  churchyard.  All  that  remains  is  the  hollow  shell  of 
the  Keep.  The  castle  existed  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Under  Edward  III  it  was  made  the  Stannary  prison,  and  as  such 
acquired  an  infamous  reputation.  Judge  Jeffreys  held  a  court 
here. 

I've  ofttimes  heard  of  Lydford  law, 

How  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 
The  incarceration  in  the  castle  of  Richard  Strode,  who  represented 
Plympton  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  tinners  by  some 
statements  that  he  made  about  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Be- 
ing connected  with  the  industry,  he  was  amenable  to  Stannary  law, 
under  which  he  was  tried  and  fined.  Refusing  to  pay,  he  was  cast 
into  the  dungeon  at  Lydford  Castle.  He  escaped  by  bribing  his 
gaoler,  and  then  secured  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  speeches  made  by  members  of  parliament  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  recognized  as  privileged. 

The  Church,  Perpendicular,  commands  a  wide  view,  and  in 
the  graveyard  a  curious  tomb  and  epitaph  to  one  "  George 
Routleigh  "  should  be  noted  just  outside  and  slightly  east  of 
the  south  porch.    Here  also  are  the  old  stocks. 

The  tourist  who  merely  breaks  his  journey  at  Lydford  should, 
if  time  be  short,  omit  church  and  castle,  and  visit  the  Cascade, 
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■which  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  Manor  Hotel,  and  can  be  seen  any- 
day  on  payment  of  2d.  at  the  hotel,  which  lies  to  the  left  coming 
from  the  stations.  The  Fall  (which  is  really  on  a  small  tributary 
and  in  its  upper  part  is  a  water-slide),  has  a  total  height  of  about 
100  feet,  and  is  picturesque  both  in  itself  and  its  surroundings. 
The  cascade  is  certainly  the  finest  fall  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  if  viewed  in  the  gloaming,  its  local  name,  the  White  Lady, 
will  seem  particularly  appropriate. 

For  the  more  remarkable  part  continue  along  the  main  road  to 
the  village,  and  soon  after  passing  under  the  railway  Lydford 
Bridge  is  reached,  close  to  which  is  a  door  leading  directly  into  the 
Gorge,  a  fairy-like  spot  clad  in  a  profusion  of  ferns,  bushes  and 
wild  flowers  in  great  variety.  (Admission,  Wednesdays  and  Bank 
Holidays,  4d.  ;  other  weekdays  between  10-12  and  1.45-5,  by  ap- 
plying at  Ingo  Brake,  a  private  residence  reached  by  going  straight 
on  instead  of  turning  under  the  railway  bridge.  On  Sundays  apply 
Pengelly,  Lydford  Village.  Charge  here  and  at  Ingo  Brake,  6d. 
each.  On  Wednesdays  and  Bank  Holidays  all  gates  are  open, 
and  the  Gorge  may  be  entered  at  the  Manor  Hotel  end  if  preferred, 
but  on  all  other  days  the  Gorge  must  be  entered  at  the  Lyd- 
ford village  end.  The  gorge  is  spanned  by  Lydford  Bridge, 
beneath  which  a  foot-bridge  has  been  constructed,  from  which 
the  defile — a  mere  rift  in  the  rock — is  seen  to  advantage. 
Some  short  distance  above  the  village  are  Kit's  (or  Skifs)  Stepsr 
the  "  skat "  or  broken  rocks  through  which  the  Lyd  here  flows  and 
where,  when  in  flood,  it  forms  a  series  of  fine  cascades,  reached  by 
turning  to  the  right  opposite  the  chapel  and  again  right  at  the 
cross-roads  lower  down. 

Lydford  to  Cranmere,  and  back  to  Bridestowe,  about  14  m.,  or  & 
hours.  We  start  from  Lydford  village  and  return  to  Bridestowe 
Station — the  better  way  if  trains  are  convenient.  If  the  Lydford  stations 
be  the  starting-point,  use  the  inset  below.    (Map  facing  p.  153.) 

From  Lydford  village  take  the  Okehampton  road  to  the  Dartmoor 
Inn,  and  there  a  track,  nearly  due  east,  in  the  direction  of  Great 
Links  Tor.  The  Lyd  is  crossed  at  stepping-stones,  just  above  the 
inflow  of  the  Doetor  brook.  Go  up  the  hill  in  front,  keeping  to  the 
right  of  Bra  Tor,  on  which  is  a  Victoria  J ubilee  cross.  Cross  the 
Doetor  brook  just  above  a  square  bend,  and  breast  the  ridge  of  which 
the  shapely  Hare  Tor  marks  the  south  end. 

[From  the  Lydford  Stations  cross  the  footbridge  over  S.W.  line,  go 
through  a  gate  by  a  row  of  cottages,  and  follow  a  broad  green 
path  on  the  right  of  a  large  plantation  (not  the  path  that 
branches  off  right  for  Gibbet  Hill).  On  reaching  the  Okehamp- 
ton Road  cross  it,  and  continue  until  a  track  going  about  north- 
east is  struck.  Follow  this  until  the  enclosures  of  Redford 
Farm  are  in  sight  in  the  dip  below.  (Redford  and  the 
common  about  it  has  been  appropriated  for  a  rifle-range,  and 
is  sometimes  rather  dangerous  ground.)  Keep  fairly  close 
to  the  left  of  Redford,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  brook 
to  be  crossed  ;  then  ascend  the  hillside  to  Hare  Tor,  of  which 
the  graceful  profile  is  on  your  right  front.] 
Hare  Tor  serves  to  fix  the  route,  which,  about  \  m.  to  the  north 
of  it,  passes  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  small  Sharp  Tor.    From  the- 
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top  of  the  ridge  the  Rattle  brook  is  seen  below,  and  Fur  Tor  riess 
grandly  on  the  right  front.  A  little  north  of  east,  about  2£  m.  dis- 
tant, is  a  green  conical  hill,  on  which  a  trifle  to  the  right  of  the 
summit  may  be  discerned  an  artillery  notice  board.  This  is  Great 
Kneeset  (1,864  ft.),  and  its  direction  should  be  carefully  noted, 
because  it  gives  the  line  for  Cranmere.  Cross  the  Rattle  brook,  and 
mount  the  south  end  of  the  long  Amicombe  Hill.  Then  a  smaller 
stream,  the  Amicombe,  must  be  crossed  before  Great  Kneeset  is 
reached.  The  ground  hereabout  is  very  boggy,  but,  even  in  wet 
weather,  not  dangerously  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mount  Great 
Kneeset,  but  keep  it  close  on  your  left.  Cranmere  Pool  {p.  159)  is  a 
mile  east  from  it — that  is,  almost  midway  on  the  direct  line  between 
Great  Kneeset  and  the  rounded  Hangingstone  Hill,  on  which  is  an 
artillery  flagstaff.  [A  little  of  the  heavy  ground  might  be  avoided 
by  a  slightly  circuitous  course,  but  the  stranger  is  advised  to  keep 
to  the  direct  line  just  indicated  if  he  would  make  sure  of  finding 
Cranmere.] 

From  Cranmere  to  Bridestowe  Station — the  nearest  to  the  Pool — 
6  m.  Retrace  your  steps  to  Great  Kneeset.  Then  Great  Links  Tor, 
the  boldest  height  in  front,  gives  the  general  direction.  The  ridge 
of  Amicombe  Hill  is  crossed  a  full  mile  north  of  the  outward  crossing. 
You  cross  the  Rattle  brook  just  below  Green  Tor.  The  ruined  house 
on  the  hillside,  near  the  stream — appropriately  "  Bleak  House  " — 
pertained  to  the  disused  peat  works,  of  which  the  railway  will  be 
noticed  above  it  on  the  right.  You  then  keep  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Great  Links  Tor,  and  soon  pass  close  by  and  to  the  right  of  the 
small  Arms  Tor.  The  Lyd  is  crossed  at  some  stepping-stones,  and 
.a  short  climb  brings  you  to  Noddon  Gate.  Thence,  by  a  rough  track, 
you  reach  the  Okehampton  main  road,  and  past  the  Fox  and  Hounds 
Hotel  it  is  less  than  \  m.  to  Bridestowe  Station. 

Lydford  to  Tavistock  by  rail  (route  continued  from  p.  170). 
Between  Lydford  and  Tavistock  the  railways  run  side  by  side, 
■affording  a  view  of  the  cone  of  Brent  Tor  (1,100  ft.)  (see  p.  175). 

To  reach  it  from  Brentor  Station  on  the  Southern  Railway  cross 
the  G.W.R.  and  follow  road  to  (£  m.)  the  hamlet  of  North  Brentor ; 
turn  to  left,  and  in  about  %  m.  you  will  reach  the  highroad  at  Yelland 
i(Inn),  |  m.  north-east  of  the  hill. 

The  lines  thence  descend  a  narrow  little  valley,  whose  steep 
sides  hide  distant  objects.  Between  Marytavy  Station  and 
Tavistock,  on  the  right  of  the  line,  is  Kelly  College,  a  public  school, 
founded  about  1870  by  Admiral  Kelly,  who  left  a  large  sum  for 
the  purpose.  The  main  valley  of  the  Tavy  is  entered  2  miles 
.short  of  Tavistock. 

Bail  routes  to  Plymouth  continued  pp.  192  and  194. 

TAVISTOCK. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 
Fishing,  p.  20. 
Golf.— .See  p.  26. 

Hotels. — Bedford  ;  Queen' s  Head  ;  South  Western  (temp.). 
Market. — Friday. 

Motor-buses. — To  Okehampton,  Launceston,  and  Plymouth. 
Population.— (1921)  4,317. 
Post  Office. — Bedford  Square. 

Recreations — Tennis,  in  the  Meadows,  Bowls,  Croquet,  and  Swimming  Bath. 
Stations.— G.W.R.,  east  of  the  Tavy;  Southern  Railway  (L.S.W.,  section) 
north  of  the  town.    They  are  £  m.  apart. 
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Tavistock,  in  its  more  modern  part,  is  a  handsome  town  with 
several  spacious  thoroughfares.  Its  situation  on  the  green,  well- 
wooded  banks  of  the  Tavy,  which  rise  more  or  less  steeply  on  both 
sides,  has  facilitated  the  choice  of  conspicuous  sites  for  its  best 
buildings,  and  the  appearance  of  the  town  as  a  whole  is  attractive^ 
The  river-side  walk  is  charming. 

Tavistock  Abbey.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  little  more 
than  that  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey,  whose  scanty  remains,  now 
almost  lost  to  view  amid  the  modern  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  on  its  site  and  are  to  some  extent  adaptations  of  its 
different  parts  to  modern  uses,  are  by  the  river-side  a  short 
distance  on  the  way  from  the  G.W.R.  station  to  the  town.  The 
Bedford  Hotel  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  chapter  house,  a  pinnacled 
porch  is  now  the  hotel  dairy,  and  the  refectory  has  been  converted 
into  a  Unitarian  chapel.  In  the  churchyard,  opposite  the  hotel, 
is  a  portion  of  the  Early-English  Cloister  Arcade,  popularly 
miscalled  the  Tomb  of  Ordulf,  who  completed  the  house  founded 
by  his  father,  Earl  Ordgar,  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  Of 
this  building,  however,  no  traces  remain,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  997.  Betsy  GrimbaVs  Tower  and  other  remains  are  in 
the  Vicarage  garden,  and  those  interested  in  antiquities  will  there 
find  the  Nabarr  Stone,  "  Dobunnii  Fabri  fili  Nabarr,"  with  an  Og- 
ham inscription  to  the  same  effect  on  the  edge  ;  the  Sabine  Stone, 
"  Sabini  fili  Maccodecheti,"  and  the  Nepranus  Stone,  "  Neprani 
fili  Condevi."  Of  these  the  first  two  were  brought  from  Buckland 
Monachorum  ;  the  last  was  found  doing  duty  as  a  ''clam" 
or  bridge — happily  inscription  downwards.  In  the  boundary 
wall  of  the  garden,  a  tower  known  as  the  Still  House,  from  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put  by  the  monks,  contains  a  small  museum. 

The  Parish  Church,  opposite  the  Bedford  Hotel,  is  a  fine 
building,  Perpendicular  in  style,  with  aisles  extending  to  the  full 
length  of  the  nave  and  chancel  and  an  additional  south  one  of 
later  date  (1445).  The  original  building  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Stapledon,  to  whom  a  part  of  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral  is 
due,  but  none  of  it  remains  except  the  tower.  The  present  fabric 
was  restored  in  1846.  Among  the  several  interesting  memorials  are 
an  Elizabethan  monument  to  the  eminent  lawyer,  Sir  John  Glan- 
ville  (1600),  in  the  south  aisle,  and  those  of  the  Bourchiers,  Earls 
of  Bath.  In  the  north  aisle  is  the  restored  monument  to  Sir  Jno. 
Fitz  (1589)  and  his  son.  Among  other  treasures  of  the  church 
are  an  oak  cope  chest,  the  only  ancient  chest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  a  chained  copy  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels, 
pewter  flagons  and  alms-dish  (valuable  and  exceptional  for 
its  size),  a  churchwarden's  account,  1385-6,  the  oldest  in  exis- 
tence except  St.  Michael's,  Bath,  and  St.  Augustine's,  Hedon, 
ancient  documents  bearing  seals  with  rush  rings. 

Occupying  a  conspicuous  site  on  the  Liskeard  road,  south-west 
of  the  town,  is  a  modern  church,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford.    It  is  Romanesque  in  style. 
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The  modern  Guildhall  was  built  to  harmonize  with  the  remains 
of  the  Abbey.  In  front  is  a  statue  to  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford. 
At  the  back  of  the  Guildhall  is  a  good  Market  Hall.  For  centuries 
the  fortunes  of  Tavistock  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Bedford,  but  in  1910  the  Duke  decided  to  sell  his  exten- 
sive properties  in  the  town  and  gave  the  Council  the  first  option 
of  buying  those  portions  which  were  of  a  public  nature.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  in  return  for  a  sum  of  nearly  £31,000  the 
town  became  possessed  of  the  Town  Hall,  markets,  waterworks, 
pleasure  grounds,  etc.  The  Grammar  School  in  Plymouth  Road 
is  of  old  foundation  ;  the  present  building  dates  from  1895. 
North  of  the  town  is  Kelly  College  (p.  172),  opened  in  1877,  a 
fine  block. 

In  a  house  (pulled  down)  at  Crowndale,  a  mile  from  Tavistock 
downstream,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  born.  His  portrait,  together 
with  those  of  Pym  and  Lord  William  Russell,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Town  Hall,  and  his  statue,  by  Boehm,  at  Fitzford  (south  end  of 
Plymouth  Road). 

DARTMOOR  FROM  TAVISTOCK. 

Tavistock  is  the  chief  headquarters  for  the  exploration  of 
Dartmoor  from  its  western  side. 

We  here  give  the  excursions  from  Tavistock  which  include  the 
chief  objects  of  picturesque  and  historic  interest  within  easy 
reach  of  the  town,  and  also  a  short  account  of  the  routes  across 
the  Moor  to  Moreton  Hampstead  and  Ashburton,  already  fully 
described  the  reverse  way,  pp.  137  and  162. 

1.  To  Brent  Tor,  4  m.,  and  Lydford  (station),  6J  m. ;  (village) 
*l\  m.  by  road.  Brentor  Station  is  about  m.  from  the  Tor 
(p.  172). 

Remarks.  The  road  to  Lydford  by  Brentor  goes  considerably 
west  of  the  railway  route  already  described,  Brentor  being  fully 
2  miles  north-west  of  Marytavy  Station  in  a  bee-line.  From 
either  end  it  is  quite  unmistakable.  Brent  Tor  is  about  850  feet 
above  Tavistock,  and  about  450  feet  above  Lydford.  Its  singular 
shape  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object  from  all  view-points  for  many 
miles  round,  especially  from  the  north  and  west.  It  is  about 
1,100  feet  above  sea-level,  but  owing  to  the  considerable  elevation 
of  the  surrounding  districts,  its  height,  even  on  its  eastern  and 
steepest  side,  is  not  fully  appreciated. 

Route.  Perhaps  the  best  way  (but  see  p.  172)  of  making  the 
excursion  is  to  take  train  to  Lydford  and  walk  back,  and  as  the 
reverse  route  will  be  fully  understood  from  our  description  of  it 
this  way,  we  shall  suppose  the  tourist  landed  at  Lydford  station. 
For  Lydford  see  p.  170. 

Hence  the  better  part  of  a  mile  may  be  saved  by  following  the 
railway  a  few  yards  towards  Tavistock,  and  then  making  for  a 
footpath  which  may  be  seen  crossing  a  field  a  little  above  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  line.  This  leads  through  a  farm  and  out  into 
the  main  road  about  1J  miles  short  of  Brent  Tor.  At  the  cross- 
roads, a  few  yards  on  the  Lydford  side  of  the  hill,  is  a  roadside 
inn,  the  Herrings  Arms.  The  way  up  the  hill  is  on  its  northern 
side,  the  west  side  next  the  road  being  a  considerable  bluff  of 
sheer  rock. 

Brent  Tor  (1,100  ft.)  is  an  almost  perfect  cone  of  volcanic  rock. 
On  the  apex  is  a  small  weather-beaten  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  about  37£  ft.  by  14|-  ft.,  with  a  low  Early  English 
western  tower  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff.  (Key  of  church  at  Tor 
Cottage.) 

The  view  from  the  little  churchyard  is  alone  worth  the  walk, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  a  great  part  of  the  western  side  of  Dart- 
moor, and  including  an  endless  number  of  its  tors,  most  prominent 
amongst  which  are  Great  and  Little  Links  Tor,  north-east  ;  Hare 
Tor,  and  Fur  Tor — the  latter  almost  rectangular  in  shape — due  east  ; 
and  Great  Mis  Tor  with  its  ragged  crest,  south-east.  The  prospect, 
however,  is  one  which  can  only  be  termed  beautiful  under  a  bright 
sky,  as  even  the  valley  of  Marytavy  lacks  that  softness  which  is 
needed  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  sterner  features  of  the  scene.  To  the 
south  of  Hare  Tor  is  seen  the  combe  of  Tavy  Cleave,  and  nearer,  in 
the  same  direction,  are  many  evidences  of  copper-mining.  North- 
west to  west  the  view  extends  over  the  somewhat  commonplace 
district  watered  by  the  river  Lyd  and  its  tributary,  the  Lew,  to  the 
far-off  heights  of  Brown  Willy  and  Row  Tor.  Launceston  Castle  is 
visible  in  this  direction. 

Returning  to  the  main  road,  we  follow  a  course  almost  due 
south  to  Tavistock,  the  prospect  on  either  hand  losing  its  wild- 
ness  during  the  descent  to  that  town.  From  about  half-way  the 
view  southward  is  delightful  and  truly  Devonian. 

Brent  Tor  to  Marytavy  Station,  nearly  3  m.  Follow  the  Tavistock 
road,  and  take  the  second  turn  to  the  left.  The  by-road  entered 
skirts  for  some  distance  a  plantation,  and  then  a  guide-post  "  To 
Marytavy  Station  "  gives  the  direction.  To  Brentor  Station,  see 
below  (reverse  way). 

2.  Tavistock  to  Bridestowe  by  Marytavy,  Hare  Tor,  etc. 

Marytavy  {rail),  3  m.  ;  Hare  Tor  (foot),  8  J  m.  ;  Great  Links 
Tor,  11m.;  Bridestowe  Station,  13  m.  Allow  3  to  4  hours  at  least, 
or  even  a  short  day. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  walk  over  the  western  side  of  Dartmoor. 
The  best  variation  (2  hours  more)  is  from  Great  Links  Tor  over 
High  Willhays  and  Yes  Tor  to  Okehampton  (if  artillery  practice 
does  not  forbid,  see  p.  1 66).  From  Marytavy  and  Blackdown  Station 
ascend  the  road  which  crosses  the  L.&  S.W.  (Southern)  Ry.,  and  cut 
off  an  angle  by  turning  in  at  the  gate  of  South  Warne  Farm,  right, 
a  short  distance  up  the  hill.  Go  through  another  gate  just  beyond 
the  farm,  and  turn  sharp  to  the  left  by  a  field-path  which  runs 
alongside  the  hedge  to  the  main  Tavistock  and  Okehampton  road. 
In  the  backward  view  Brent  Tor  rises  in  a  true  cone  north-west, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  are  Great  Mis  Tor  and  Staple  Tor, 
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the  latter  crowned  by  rocks  that  may  be  compared  to  Titanic 
gateposts.  On  reaching  the  road  turn  right,  and,  at  Elliott's 
Hotel,  down  to  the  left  to  Marytavy  village.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  a  choice  of  routes  is  presented  :  (a)  direct,  and  shorter  by 
a  full  mile,  but  (b)  is  recommended,  (a)  Turn  to  the  left  and  then 
shortly  to  the  right,  and  so  through  Horndon,  above  the  Tavy 
Valley  on  its  western  side,  to  Lane  End.  (b)  Turn  to  the  right  to 
Marytavy  Church,  and  go  down  a  leafy  lane  to  the  bridge. 

Marytavy  Church  and  Cross  are  both  good.  The  cross,  which  has 
an  octagonal  shaft,  rises  from  a  base  of  massive  steps,  the  uppermost 
of  which  has  the  carving  still  fresh  on  its  east  side.  A  fine  sycamore 
adorns  the  graveyard,  against  whose  southern  boundary  will  be 
found  a  row  of  antique  gravestones  ;  and  against  the  south  wall  of 
the  church  (in  a  ditch)  is  a  tablet  to  one  Hawkins,  a  gentleman 
wrestler,  whose  family  evidently  resented  his  joining  in  the  rough 
sport  that  proved  fatal  to  him.  Entering  the  porch,  note  the  good 
roof,  a  niche  over  the  church  door,  and  the  stocks,  provided  half 
a  century  or  so  ago  "  to  frighten  the  troublesome  boys."  The 
church  is  late  Perpendicular,  but  contains  older  portions.  There  is 
a  good  piscina  in  the  south  aisle,  and  close  to  the  door  is  a  holy-water 
stoup.  The  screen  itself  is  modern,  but  the  old  turret,  containing 
the  stairs  leading  to  it,  abuts  on  the  north  side.  It  has  been 
well  restored. 

Petertavy,  a  beautiful  village,  about  1  m.  beyond  Marytavy,  is 
seen  across  the  stream  on  the  opposite  hillside.  It  can  be  visited 
by  bearing  (right)  up  the  hill  from  the  bridge,  but  this  will  lengthen 
the  route  (b)  by  a  mile. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  a  fine  insulated  mass  of  ivy-covered  rock, 
known  as  Longtimber  Tor,  is  seen  below.  Follow  a  path,  left, 
through  one  gate,  and,  at  the  next,  bear  to  right  up  the  hillside 
above  an  unsightly  mine,  to  a  road  that  keeps  well  above  and 
parallel  to  the  stream  for  about  1 J  m.  After  passing  through  the 
little  settlement  of  Cudlipp  Town,  take  the  second  turning  to  the 
left  to  Hill  Bridge.  There  keep  to  the  right  and  ascend  the  hill. 
Route  (a)  is  joined  in  f  m.  Thence  it  is  about  \  m.  to  Lane  End, 
where  the  open  moor  is  reached. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  on  our  route,  Hare  Tor,  has  been 
visible  for  some  time.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  comely  peak  in 
a  line  of  tors  extending  northward.  From  Lane  End  the  ascent, 
long  and  gradual,  of  Ger  Tor  commences.  On  the  right  is  Tavy 
Cleave,  a  narrow  ravine  through  which  the  Tavy  issues  from  the 
moor.  Across  it  is  Standon  Hill,  with  a  group  of  hut-circles. 
The  rectangular  Fur  Tor  is  prominent  in  that  direction,  and 
eastward  is  the  long  featureless  line  of  Cut  Hill. 

From  Ger  Tor  there  is  a  fine  prospect  westward,  extending 
to  the  Cornish  heights  of  Brown  Willy  and  Row  Tor,  with  Brent- 
tor  and  its  little  church  in  the  foreground.  The  whale-back 
Kit  Hill  is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  For  a  still  finer  view 
of  Tavy  Cleave  than  that  from  Ger  Tor,  cross  the  slight  dip 
between  Ger  Tor  and  the  sharp  ridge  of  rocks  less  than  \  m.  up 
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the  valley.  [The  notice-board,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path, 
stands  in  the  best  of  a  good  group  of  hut -circles.]  These  rocks, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  stream,  are  in  five  distinct  piles,  and 
are  known  as  the  Tavy  Cleave  Tors.  From  them  is  seen  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Tavy  and  the  Rattle 
brook.  From  the  Tavy  Cleave  Tors  it  is  an  easy  ascent  to  Hare 
Tor.  As  we  proceed,  Lydford,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
richly -wooded  valley  which  is  traversed  by  the  railway  to  Laun- 
ceston,  is  seen  far  down  westwards,  and  beyond  it  Launceston 
Castle.  [The  extensive  earthworks  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Blackdown  are  butts  of  the  rifle-range.] 

From  Hare  Tor  our  route,  continuing  northward,  crosses  some 
boggy  ground  and  leaves  Sharp  Tor  and  one  or  two  other  rocky 
excrescences  some  distance  on  the  left.  The  next  prominent 
height  which  it  crosses  is  Great  Links  Tor,  a  little  short  of  which 
a  rough  track  leading  up  from  Lydford  is  crossed  close  to  an 
upright  stone,  which  seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a 
guide-post. 

Great  Links  Tor  is  a  huge  boss  of  granite,  and  thoroughly  r? 
Dartmoor  in  character.    Below  and  eastward  of  it  one  is  surprised  & 
to  see  a  line  of  railway  winding  up  almost  to  the  highest  part  of  ^AtL  A 
the  moor.    This  was  constructed  by  a  Peat  Company  ;  but  the      ^  fym^~' 
capital  was  sunk,  and  the  scheme  went  into  liquidation.    At  the/i^^  4^4*7*- 
terminus  there  is  a  solitary  building  for  the  accommodation  of  ^  /li^^u^hru^ 
the  workmen.    [By  diverging  to  this  and  crossing  the  long,  level 
ridge  called  Amicombe  Hill  in  a  direction  north-east  (the  map  and  '  9**} 
compass  are  the  best  guides),  the  almost  isolated  mass,  as  seen 
from  this  point,  of  High  Willhays  is  across  the  deep  combe  of  the 
West  Okement.    Yes  Tor  is  the  northern  end  of  this  mass. 
For  the  descent  to  Okehampton,  see  p.  169.] 

A  little  to  the  left  of  Great  Links  Tor  is  Little  Links  Tor,  a 
height  of  similar  character,  which  may  be  taken  on  the  route  or 
not.  A  smooth  descent  follows  to  a  small  valley,  beyond  which, 
by  climbing  for  a  few  hundred  yards  and  crossing  the  rail-way, 
we  may  descend  to  the  Okehampton  and  Tavistock  road,  which  is 
entered  by  a  little  lane  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds  Hotel.  Bridestowe 
Station  (p.  169)  is  half  a  mile  farther  and  1£  miles  short  of  the 
village  of  the  same  name. 

3.  Tavistock  to  Princetown,  8  m.  By  slight  divergences  to 
the  north  and  south  of  this  route  the  tourist  may  visit  some  of 
the  most  interesting  tors  and  antiquities  of  Dartmoor.  The  first 
6^  miles  of  it  form  the  commencement  of  the  motor-roads  across 
the  moor  to  Moreton  Hampstead  and  Ashburton  already  de- 
scribed the  reverse  way  (p.  137),  but  of  which  we  append  to  this 
description  a  summary. 

The  road  crosses  the  Tavy  and  passes  under  the  railway  nearly 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  station. 

Pedestrian  Route  to  Merrivale  Bridge,  4£  m.,  preferable  to  high- 
road and  equally  short.  Ascend  direct  from  the  station  by  a  road 
(which  soon,  bending  to  the  left,  becomes  a  wide  path  leading  to 
j   S.  Devon  (m) 
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Whitchurch  Down — a  breezy  greensward.  Follow  the  telegraph-posts 
across  it,  and  where  the  wires  bend  to  the  left  keep  straight  on  past 
Pixies'  Cross  and  a  quarry  to  the  east  end  of  the  Down  (If  m.), 
where  you  will  enter  a  lane  which  crosses  a  tiny  brook  and  after 
passing  two  or  three  houses  takes  you  to  the  open  moor.  Bear 
slightly  to  the  left  near  a  boundary  wall,  and  keeping  the  main  path 
you  will  climb  to  the  Windy  post  (or  Beckamoor  Cross),  whence  it  is 
§  m. — over  a  runnel — into  the  main  road  near  its  highest  point 
(1,075  ft.)  between  Tavistock  and  Merrivale,  all  but  4  m.  from 
Tavistock. 

The  first  mile  is  a  stiff  ascent,  the  next  comparatively  level ; 
then,  from  cross-roads,  the  climbing  begins  again.  A  splendid 
retrospect  reveals  itself,  including  the  conical  Brent  Tor,  Kit  Hill, 
Saltash  Bridge,  and  Tavistock.    We  are  now  fairly  among  the 
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tors.  The  first  is  Cox  Tor  (1,452  ft.),  north  of  the  road,  and 
beyond  it  the  line  of  Staple  Tors. 

The  most  remarkable  tor  hereabout  is  Vixen  Tor,  which  rises  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  road  \  m.  south.  It  has  been  likened  to 
the  Sphinx,  but  it  presents  a  different  appearance  from  almost  every 
point.  It  can  only  be  ascended  by  squeezing  oneself  up  a  narrow 
rift  or  rake  in  it.  From  either  top  or  bottom  there  is  a  pretty  peep 
into  the  wooded  Walkham  valley.    On  the  top  are  3  rock  basins. 

Staple  Tor  (1,482  ft.),  with  its  gatepost-like  rocks,  commands  a 
fine  view.  The  loftiest  of  the  rocks  is  said  only  to  need  the  weight 
of  a  person  on  its  summit  to  enable  it  to  be  slightly  moved. 

A  slight  descent  now  takes  us  to  Merrivale  Bridge  (Dartmoor 
Inn),  beyond  which  a  long  and  steep  ascent  commences. 

The  Merrivale  Antiquities  (see  Plan)  all  lie  within  half  a 
mile  of  Merrivale  Bridge.  A  footpath  follows  the  course  of  the 
telegraph-posts,  and  cuts  off  a  circuit  made  by  the  road  in  ascend- 
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ing  the  hill.  Follow  the  posts,  which  quit  the  road  at  a  small 
quarry.  The  path  at  once  enters  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Stone  Circles,  and  beyond  the  third  post  passes  through  the 
Pound,  a  rude  circle  about  40  yards  in  diameter.  In  it,  on  the 
south  side,  two  or  three  low  stones  support  a  circular  flat  stone, 
which  is  in  reality  merely  a  cider-press  stone  made  to  order  during 
last  century,  but  not  forwarded  to  its  destination. 

From  the  Pound  go  150  yards  square  to  the  right,  and  you  come 
to  the  avenues  near  their  east  end.  These  consist  of  two  parallel 
double  rows  of  very  low  stones  35  yards  apart,  the  lines  which  con- 
stitute each  row  being  a  yard  apart.  The  north  rowis  196  yards 
long  and  the  south  283.  In  the  latter  is  a  circle  about  4  yards 
in  diameter  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  possibly  a  kistvaen.  If 
from  about  50  yards  short  of  the  west  end  of  the  south  row  you 
go  square  to  the  left  you  will  find  in  130  yards  a  circle  of  10  low 
stones,  18  yards  in  diameter,  and  35  yards  beyond  them  a  long- 
stone  11  feet  high.  There  is  another  longstone,  feet  high,  120 
yards  from  the  east  end  of  the  south  row. 

About  a  mile  east  of  Merrivale  Bridge  is  the  point  at  which  to 
strike  out  of  the  road  for  Little  and  Great  Mis  Tor  (1,761  ft.),  respec- 
tively, a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half  distant — the  latter  one  of  the 
most  striking  tors  on  the  moor.  The  rocks  are  of  great  size,  and 
have  a  stratified  appearance.  On  one  of  them  is  a  rock-basin  about 
3  feet  in  diameter  called  Mis  Tor  Pan.  From  Great  Mis  Tor  the 
view  eastward  is  over  the  dreariest  undulations  of  Dartmoor  and 
westward  into  the  smiling  valleys  which  skirt  them. 

Our  road  now  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  Dartmoor 
road,  and,  skirting  North  Hessary  Tor,  passes  the  prison  and 
enters  Princetown  [Duchy  Hotel,  Imperial,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Boarding  Establishments  :  Moorview  Villa ;  "  Moorlands  n 
Farm  ;  Bowderts  Belmont  Restaurant ;  Dartmoor  Cafi,  opposite 
the  Duchy ;  Lord's  Cafe,  Cadena  Tea-rooms  at  P.O.  Post 
Office,  9-7  (Wednesdays  9-1 ;  Sundays  8.30-10).]  Princetown 
is  the  highest  place  of  any  size  in  the  kingdom,  being  1,395  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  may  be  convenient  to  know  W.  H.  Smith  & 
Son  have  a  shop  here. 

The  Prison  (not  shown)  is  about  \  m.  from  the  hotel,  which  is  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  main  street.  It  was  built  in  1809  for  the 
accommodation  of  French  prisoners  of  war,  of  whom  at  one  time 
it  held  some  thousands.  It  was  also  used  for  Americans  taken 
prisoners  during  the  war  of  1812-14.  In  their  memory  the  east 
window  of  the  church  was  filled  with  stained  glass  in  1910. 
After  years  of  uselessness,  the  prison  was  practically  rebuilt  in 
1850.  Note  the  original  gateway  with  the  legend  Par  cere 
Subjectis.    [See  The  American  Prisoner,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.] 

For  rail  to  Plymouth,  see  p.  195  ;  Road  to  Ashburton,  etc.,  p.  139. 

Princetown  to  Ivybridge,  over  the  Moor,  14  m.,  4^  to  5  hrs.  For 
■reverse  way  see  p.  187.    (See  Map,  p.  131.) 

This  is  the  best  pedestrian  route  from  the  centre  of  the  moor  to 
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its  southern  edge.  There  are  good  inns  at  both  ends.  The  highest 
part,  lying  between  Nun's  Cross  and  Erme  Head,  is  trackless,  and 
hard  to  follow  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  landmarks,  and 
the  boggy  character  of  this  part  makes  the  journey  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one  in  bad  weather. 

The  Route.  Leave  Princetown  by  a  cart-road  which  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  main  street  leading  from  the  church  past  the 
Duchy  Hotel.  This  soon  becomes  a  footpath  skirting  a  wall,  and 
reaching,  one  mile  from  Princetown,  a  castle-like  tor,  called  on  the 
map  South  Hessary  Tor,  but  locally  known  as  Look-out  Tor.  Hence 
there  is  a  fine  view  westward  over  the  Tavy  and  Tamar  valleys  to 
the  Cornish  hills,  while  eastward  the  moor  stretches  to  its  farthest 
limits  in  that  direction,  the  prospect  being  down  the  Dart  valley  to 
Buckland  Beacon  and  Rippon  Tor.  From  Tor  Royal  a  well-defined 
path  leads  across  the  Moor  to  the  Forest  Inn,  Hexworthy. 

Beyond  South  Hessary  Tor  the  track,  still  hugging  the  wall, 
becomes  very  rough.  Presently  Burrator  Reservoir  is  seen  to  the 
right  at  the  foot  of  Sheeps  Tor,  with  Down  Tor  and  Combshead 
Tor  to  the  eastward.  On  the  right  of  the  reservoir  are  Leather 
Tor  and  Sharp  Tor  (often  called  Sharpitor  or  Sharpator  in  vernac- 
ular), with  the  rounded  Peck  Hill  between  them.  The  white 
cottages  on  our  left  front  are  Peatcot.  Where  the  wall  bends  keep 
straight  on  along  a  low  bank.  Half  a  mile  farther  is  Nun's  Cross. 
This  ancient  relic  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Siward's  Cross  in 
the  "  Dartmoor  Perambulation  "  of  1240,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  forest  and  the  common  belonging 
to  Buckland  Abbey.  The  supposition  that  it  was  set  up  by  the 
monks  of  Tavistock  Abbey  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  in 
the  track  of  the  Abbot's  Way,  an  old  bridle-path,  which  formed  the 
direct  route  between  the  abbey  and  the  Cistercian  house  at  Buckfast 
— of  which  path  there  are  still  traces.  The  cross  is  1\  feet  high.  It 
was  thrown  down  in  1846  and  broken,  but  repaired  and  set  up  again 
in  1848.  The  inscription  on  one  side  has  been  read  (SI)WTARD  ; 
that  on  the  other  is  now  said  to  be  BOC  LOND,  but  is  really  illegible. 

Close  by  the  cross  is  a  small  farmstead.  Our  route  ascends  the 
opposite  hill,  taking  a  direction  rather  east  of  south-east,  so  as  to 
pass  between  the  source  of  the  Plym  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Dart. 
Some  adjacent  black  cottages  lying  below  on  the  left  and  across  Fox 
Tor  Mire  are  called  White  Works. 

When  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached,  there  is  for  some  time 
no  landmark  at  all,  but  the  map  will  suffice.  A  boggy  watershed 
has  to  be  crossed.  As  Erme  Head  is  approached,  three  heights 
appear  to  the  southward,  crowned  by  small  tors.  The  westerly  one, 
a  long  level  ridge,  is  Stall  Down  ( 1,324  ft.)  ;  next,  Sharp  Tor  ;  and 
that  on  the  left  Three  Barrows  (1,522  ft.).  Making  straight  for  the 
last,  you  soon  discern  a  depression  in  front.  This  is  the  upper  Erme 
valley,  along  the  left-hand  side  of  which  the  route  continues  all  the 
way  to  Ivybridge.  Erme  Head  (p.  188)  is  to  be  known  by  a  wilder- 
ness of  stones,  through  which  the  diminutive  stream  makes  its  way. 
From  it  continue  southward,  losing  sight  of  the  water  for  a  while, 
until  after  crossing  a  small  tributary  you  reach  the  Pedlake  burn. 
A  little  beyond  this,  and  close  to  the  river,  is  Erme  Pound,  a  large 
stone-wall  enclosure  (p.  187).  Hence  the  track,  marked  on  the  map, 
is  intermittently  continued  across  another  tributary,  and  then  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  stream,  until  it  passes  between  Three  Barrows 
(p.  187)  and  Sharp  Tor.  Soon  after  passing  the  latter  the  tower  of 
Harford  Church  may  be  detected  rising  above  a  small  grove.  The 
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descent  to  this  is  easily  made,  and  there  a  footpath  leading  past  the 
rectory  crosses  a  few  fields  and  joins  the  carriage-road  to  Ivybridge, 
which  is  1\  miles  beyond  Harford.  The  London  Hotel  is  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village. 

Nun's  Cross  to  Childe's  Tomb,  If  m.  due  east. 

Skirt  the  north  side  of  the  little  farm  enclosure  and  descend  east 
to  the  Devonport  Leat.  Cross  this,  and  keep  a  low  stone  wall  30  or 
40  yards  on  your  right.  Soon  a  small  stone  cross  is  observed  on 
the  edge  of  Fox  Tor  Mire,  but  we  continue  parallel  with  the  wall, 
over  rough  undulating  ground,  until  abreast  of  the  rocks  of  Fox  Tor 
above  on  our  right.  The  Tomb,  which  has  been  in  sight  for  some 
time,  is  then  close  at  hand.  It  consists  of  a  modern  cross  and  base 
upon  two  steps  of  old  stones,  covering  a  kistvaen.  The  monument 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  1812,  and  this  pretence  of  restoration  dates 
from  1890.  The  well-known  story — we  owe  it  to  Risdon  (about 
1630) — runs  that  Childe  of  Plymstock  devised  his  lands  to  the 
church  where  he  should  be  buried.  Hunting  on  the  moor,  lost,  and 
perishing  with  cold,  he  killed  his  horse  and  crept  inside  it.  Tavistock 
men  found  the  body,  and  Tavistock  Abbey  ever  afterwards  enjoyed 
the  lands. 

Princetown  to  Nun's  Cross  (2J  m.),  Drizzlecombe  Antiquities  (5  m.), 
and  Yelverton  Station  (about  11  m.) — a  good  dry  walk. 

[N.B. — As  this  route,  between  Nun's  Cross  and  Sheepstor,  crosses 
a  rabbit  warren,  the  tenant  objects  to  dogs,  which  can  hardly  be 
controlled  with  hundreds  of  rabbits  about.] 

For  Princetown  to  Nun's  Cross,  see  p.  180. 

By  the  Cross  is  a  low  hedge,  and  in  the  same  direction  we  note  a 
well-defined  dark  ridge  or  low  mound  of  earth  which  runs  almost 
due  south  over  Eylesbarrow  ( 1,491  ft. ).  Follow  this  ridge,  and  when 
well  up  on  the  slope  of  Eylesbarrow  bear  slightly  to  the  left,  and 
you  will  strike  a  rough  cart-track.  Follow  this  to  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Eylesbarrow  tin  mine,  and  a  few  yards  farther  on  you  will  notice, 
on  the  left  of  the  track,  a  little  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Plym. 

Leave  the  track  at  this  point — it  leads  to  Sheepstor  village,  and 
you  will  rejoin  it  later  on — and  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 
In  a  very  short  distance,  between  the  stream  and  the  river  Plym, 
will  be  seen  three  fine  menhirs  or  longstones  which  make  the 
Drizzlecombe  Antiquities  quite  unmistakable. 

The  largest  menhir  is  17  feet  in  length,  and  stands  about  14  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  is  the  tallest  on  Dartmoor.  There  are  three 
fairly  perfect  stone  rows,  each  starting  from  a  cairn  and  terminating 
in  a  longstone,  and  one  of  the  rows  is  double  for  a  portion  of  its 
length.  The  row  connected  with  the  Great  Menhir  is  the  shortest, 
only  about  70  yards  long.  There  is  a  large  cairn  a  little  south  of 
the  rows. 

Leaving  the  antiquities,  we  continue  down  the  valley  until  we 
strike  a  track  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  low  Eastern  Tor  over- 
looking the  river.  Here,  facing  us,  across  the  Plym,  is  the  steep, 
clitter-strewn  Hen  Tor.  Note  the  remarkable  clitter  on  the  high 
ground  to  the  right  of  it.  The  track  which  takes  us  over  Eastern 
Tor  passes  Ditsworthy  Warren  House,  a  hospitable  halt  for  the 
courteous  tourist. 

From  the  Warren  House  there  is  a  choice  of  routes  to  Yelverton 
Station  (about  5£  m.).  One  is  almost  due  west  by  way  of  a  cart- 
track  over  Ringmoor  and  through  Meavy  village,  but  we  prefer  that 
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over  Gutter  Tor  and  through  Sheepstor  village.  Looking  back 
as  we  near  the  top  of  Gutter  Tor,  the  Drizzlecombe  menhirs  are  well 
seen. 

Gutter  Tor  affords  a  fine  view  of  Sheeps  Tor  dominating  Sheepstor 
village  at  its  foot,  and  behind  it,  on  the  right,  are  Sharp  Tor  and 
Leather  Tor,  the  latter  a  cone  from  this  point.  More  to  the  right, 
some  7  m.  distant,  is  Great  Mis  Tor.  A  pretty  feature  is  the 
Burrator  Reservoir,  and  above  it  we  see  part  of  Yelverton  and  the 
Cornish  heights  on  the  distant  horizon. 

At  the  northern  foot  of  Gutter  Tor  is  the  road  (now  metalled) 
which  we  left  at  the  old  mine  buildings  on  Eylesbarrow.  Descend 
in  the  direction  of  Nattor  Farm  and  thence  to  Sheepstor  village.  A 
few  yards  will  be  saved  by  going  through  the  churchyard  {p.  190). 
Following  the  road  we  soon  reach  the  Burrator  Reservoir  and  cross 
the  dam,  the  prospect  from  which  is  very  beautiful.  Above  is  the 
wide  expanse  with  the  tors  rising  from  its  shores,  and  below  is  the 
deep  and  richly-wooded  valley  of  the  Meavy.  The  road,  after 
crossing  the  dam,  bears  to  the  left  and  sweeps  round  Yennadon 
Down  ;  but  a  better  pedestrian  route  is  at  once  to  climb  the  hillside 
by  an  obvious  track  from  which  we  cross  the  Princetown  Railway 
and  theDevonport  Leat,  and  get  onto  a  grass  track  which  takes  us, 
left,  over  Yennadon. 

[The  small  cluster  of  rocks  on  our  left,  as  we  climb  from  the  road, 
is  Burra  Tor,  which  has  lent  its  name  to  the  reservoir.] 

On  striking  a  road  descend  it  to  a  level  crossing.  Here  at  the 
signalman's  house  tea,  etc.,  may  be  had. 

The  road  to  the  right  leads  to  (|  m. )  Dousland  (p.  196 — few  trains), 
but  for  Yelverton  (nearly  2  m. )  you  continue  down  the  hill,  and 
soon  go  under  the  railway  and  turn  to  the  left. 

At  Yelverton  (p.  196)  the  Rock  Hotel  is  on  the  left  when  you  reach 
the  first  row  of  houses.  For  the  station  continue  straight  on  and 
turn  left  after  crossing  the  Devonport  Leat  (made  about  1780).  The 
more  famous  Plymouth  Leat,  crossed  just  below,  made  by  Drake, 
dates  from  1590. 

IVYBRIDGE. 

Angling. — {See  Fishing  Section,  p.  18.) 
Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Golf. — Nearest  course,  South  Devon,  3£  m.    See  p.  26. 
Hotels. — London  (good  and  prettily  situated,  12  min.  from  station)  ;  King's 
Arms,  smaller. 

Hunting. — Ivybridge  is  the  H.Q.  of  the  "  Dartmoor  Hunt." 
Market.— Third  Mon.  in  month. 

Motor-Buses. — To  Plymouth,  vid  Plympton,  also  a  'bus  to  Modbury. 
Population.— (1921)  1,574. 

This  village  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  richly-wooded  glen 
of  the  Erme,  and  of  its  kind  there  are  few  prettier  spots  in  Devon. 
There  are  no  "lions,"  and  architecture  is  represented  by  an 
ivy-clad  old  church  and  a  new  one  adjoining.  A  large  paper- 
mill  and  an  ornate  Nonconformist  chapel  are  the  only  other 
buildings  to  be  noted.  It  is  for  its  river-glen  and  for  the  walks 
and  drives — southward  in  the  South  Hams  district,  and  northward 
on  the  southern  parts  of  Dartmoor — that  the  village  finds  such 
favour  with  visitors,  and  the  angler  can  get  a  good  many  small 
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trout  amid  some  of  the  sweetest  bits  of  stream  and  woodland. 

Leaving  the  station  from  the  up-side,  there  are  almost  at  once, 
on  the  right,  steps  leading  down  to  the  main-road.  Follow  this  to 
the  right  for  the  village,  which  can,  however,  also  be  reached  by 
a  pleasant  path  alongside  the  stream.  The  descent  to  this  path 
begins  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

Walks  and  Drives  from  Ivybridge. 

Ivybridge  to  Princetown,  p.  187  ;  by  the  coast  to  Plymouth, 
p.  184 ;  Ivybridge  by  Shipley  Bridge  to  Brent,  reverse  way,  p.  97. 

1.  To  Western  Beacon,  fine  view-point.  (See  Map,  p.  131.) 
The  walk  we  describe  is  about  7-J  m.,  but  to  the  Beacon  and  back 
the  same  way  would  be  only  about  half  as  far.  Leave  the  village 
by  the  bridge  over  the  Erme,  to  the  right  of  the  paper-mill — the 
Harford  road.  When  over  the  railway  take  the  first  turn  to  the 
right,  and  then  immediately  turn  left.  Take  the  lane  through 
the  left-hand  gate  which  leads  through  another  gate  on  to  the 
moor.  Western  Beacon  (over  1,000  ft.)  is  the  hill  above  on  the 
right,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  plain.  The  view  in  clear  weather 
extends  to  Portland  Bill  on  the  east,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
far  beyond  Rame  Head  to  a  long  line  of  coast  belonging  to  the 
Lizard  Promontory,  and  even,  it  is  said,  as  far  as  Dodman 
Point,  beyond  Mevagissey.  From  Western  Beacon  you  can 
go  northward,  say  \\  m.,  along  the  top  of  the  moor  over  Butterton 
Hill  (1,204  ft.)  to  Hangershell  Rock,  and,  turning  to  the  left  a 
little  way  beyond  it,  descend  by  keeping  a  brook  on  your  left — 
the  other  side  is  boggy — to  some  cottages.  [N.B. — The  walk 
to  Princetown,  p.  187,  may  be  begun  past  these  cottages.]  There 
turning  left,  a  track  along  the  edge  of  the  moor  will  take  you  back 
to  the  gate  where  you  entered  on  it. 

2.  To  Harford,  about  2-J-  m.  Along  the  Harford  Road,  as 
above.  Beyond  the  railway,  at  Stowford  House,  keep  to  the 
left.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  to  the  left  of  the  road  is  the  Erme, 
flowing  as  a  more  or  less  broken  rapid  through  a  prettily- wooded 
glen.  Harford  Church  has  a  good  roof,  a  brass  to  Thomas 
Williams  (Speaker  in  1562)  and  a  memorial  of  John  and  Agnes 
Prideaux  of  Stowford,  erected  by  their  son  John,  sometime 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  From  Harford  (p.  187 )  the  Moor  can 
be  explored  at  will,  and  the  return  might  be  made  to  include 
Western  Beacon  (see  No.  1).  This  would  make  the  round  about 
6  m.  in  all. 

3.  To  Hawns  and  Dendles  (open  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.), 
4-J-  m.,  the  shortest  way  on  foot  or  driving.  Leave  the 
village  as  for  the  station,  but,  instead  of  turning  round  to  the 
station,  continue  straight  up  the  hill.  After  passing  two  or 
three  gates,  when  you  come  to  a  farmyard,  on  the  right,  turn  to 
the  left  along  a  lane  which  passes  through  a  gate  on  to  the  open 
ground  of  Hanger  Down.    Leave  the  plantation  on  the  top  of  the 
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Down  to  your  right  and  go  through  a  gate  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  open  Down.  This  leads  into  a  lane  which  descends 
into  a  road  opposite  Blachford  Park,  where  you  turn  to  the  right 
and  shortly  afterwards  join  the  road  from  Corn  wood  (p.  197). 
On  reaching  some  cottages  turn  to  the  left,  and  then  keep  to  the 
right  along  the  lane  to  Combe  Farm,  where  vehicles  are  left  and 
walking  (say,  2  miles  out  and  back  again)  is  necessary.  The  route 
for  this  is  given  p.  198.  The  return  to  Ivybridge  should  be  by 
Cornwood  (see  below). 

4.  A  Circular  Drive  of  about  9  miles,  and  a  favourite  one  from 
Ivybridge,  is  as  follows  : — By  the  road  to  Harford  (p.  187) ; 
then  by  Harford  Bridge  and  over  the  hill  to  the  cottages  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  the  last  paragraph.  There  turn  to  the  right  and, 
leaving  the  vehicle  at  Combe  Farm,  explore  (about  2  m.  on  foot) 
Hawns  and  Den  dies.  The  return  journey  is  past  Blachford  Park 
and  across  the  Yealm  to  Corn  wood,  where  the  church  (p.  197) 
should  be  visited.  Turning  to  the  left  beyond  the  church  the 
road  descends  to  and  crosses  the  Yealm  ;  shortly  afterwards  it 
bears  to  the  right  and  about  a  mile  onward  goes  under  the  G.  W.R. 

Just  beyond  this  a  lane  on  the  right  diverges  to — 

Fardel. — The  old  house,  now  a  farm,  belonged  to  the  Raleighs. 
It  is  picturesque,  and  has  one  or  two  Perpendicular  windows  and 
doorways,  also  a  Jacobean  hall  and  staircase.  The  Chapel  is  Per- 
pendicular, with  a  bold  gabled  porch  and  east  window  of  three 
lights.  There  is  a  piscina  with  a  credence  shelf  in  the  south  wall, 
and  other  interesting  features.  Formerly  used  as  a  hayloft  and 
cider  cellar,  it  was  cleared  out  and  restored  in  1902,  but  on  the 
property  changing  hands  recently  it  was  proposed  to  turn  the 
chapel  into  cottages. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Ivybridge  the  road  keeps  close  to  the 
railway. 

Ugborough,  2|  m.  east  of  Ivybridge,  has  a  church  worth  visiting. 
Follow  the  main  Brent  and  Ashburton  road  for  1  m.  to  junction  of 
three  roads.  Take  the  middle  one,  which  in  about  another  §  m. 
crosses  the  Lud  Brook,  and  winds  on  to  Ugborough.  The  church  is 
approached  by  steps,  being  on  the  site  of  an  old  camp.  Inside  are  a 
Norman  font,  remains  of  a  magnificent  screen  (part  of  which  was 
repainted  in  the  time  of  James  I,  judging  by  the  costumes),  pulpit 
(good),  and  stone  bosses  in  north  aisle  (one  a  sow  suckling  ten 
piggies). 

Ivybridge  to  Plymouth  by  the  Coast. 

Ivybridge  to  Ermington,  2J  m.  ;  Holbeton,  6  m. ;  Bevelstoke, 
10  m.  ;  Noss,  12  m.  ;  Yealm  Ferry,  12|  m.  ;  Wembury,  14  m.  ; 
Turnchapel  (Ferry),  19  m.  ;  Plymouth  (Barbican),  20  m.  (Maps 
facing  pp.  121  and  209). 

Vehicles  may  betaken  as  far  as  Noss.  Village  inns  at  Ermington, 
Holbeton,  and  Noss.    Boute  described  the  reverse  way  p.  198. 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  route  for  the  first  part  of  this  round  is 
by  the  private  drive  of  the  Flete  estate,  which  is  entered  half  a  mile 
beyond  Ermington,  and  extends  through  the  richly-wooded  glen  of 
the  Erme  to  Mothecombe,  whence  a  sharp  ascent  of  a  mile  leads  to 
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the  main  route  again,  which  is  regained  \\  miles  beyond  Holbeton. 
The  distance  is  very  little  increased  by  the  detour,  but  whether  the 
tourist  may  use  the  drive  must  be  ascertained. 

The  Yealmpton  and  Modbury  G.W.R.  motor-bus  (service  6  times 
daily,  except  Sundays,  each  way)  intersects  this  route  at  Flete  Bridge, 
1  m.  beyond  Ermington.  Another  service  useful  to  the  tourist 
exploring  this  district  of  estuaries  runs  between  Ermington  and 
Plymouth,  via  Yealmpton,  Brixton,  etc. 

Another  beautiful  private  drive  has  been  constructed  by  way  of 
Membland.  It  quits  our  main  route  about  a  mile  short  of  Revel- 
stoke,  and  winding  round  the  slope  of  the  cliff  for  a  distance  of  4£ 
miles  descends  to  the  Yealm  Ferry.  This  detour  adds  3  or  4  miles 
to  the  distance,  but  the  commanding  course  followed  by  the  drive, 
as  it  passes  above  Stoke  Point  and  sweeps  round  Gara  Point,  fully 
atones  for  the  extra  time  and  exertion.  Whether  this  drive  can  be 
used  must  also  be  ascertained. 

The  pronunciation  of  Yealm  and  its  compounds  is  Yam. 

From  the  ivy-draped  bridge  close  to  the  London  Hotel,  the 
Plymouth  road  is  followed  past  the  King's  Arms  and  the  Post 
Office,  beyond  which  the  first  or  second  turn  to  the  left  must 
be  taken,  and  the  Erme  crossed  just  as  it  changes  its  character 
from  a  mountain-stream  to  that  of  a  quiet  river.  Half  a  mile 
farther,  where  the  road  bends  to  the  left,  a  lane,  soon  be- 
coming a  field-path,  continues  straight  on,  and  rejoins  the 
road  in  another  half-mile  at  a  farm  called  Caton  (or  Keaton). 
Hence,  after  recrossing  the  river,  the  road  continues  along 
its  western  side  to  Ermington.  The  spire  of  the  church  is  as 
much  twisted  and  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  that  of  the 
famous  one  at  Chesterfield,  and  one  of  the  inns  has  adopted  the 
well-known  Land's  End  title  of  First  and  Last.  In  the  Church 
are  a  massive  Jacobean  screen,  a  brass  to  W.  Strachleigh  and 
wife  (1582  and  1592),  and  a  monument  to  Christina  Chudleigh. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  it,  the  Flete  Drive  diverges  on  the  left,  and 
a  quarter-mile  farther  the  highroad  from  Kingsbridge  to  Plymouth 
is  joined.  Flete  House  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  at  the  Lodge  of 
its  western  drive,  a  little  over  a  mile  along  this  highroad,  we  take 
a  road  diverging  on  that  side,  turning  again  to  the  left  abruptly 
in  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  lane  thus  entered  descends  to  the 
hamlet  of  Ford,  whence,  by  a  smart  rise  and  fall,  it  reaches 
Holbeton  [Inns:  George  (principal)  and  Union].  Here  the  cruci- 
form Perpendicular  church  has  been  well  restored.  The  slim 
spire  and  tower  are  very  graceful,  and  the  village  claims  notice 
from  its  position  in  a  pretty  orchard-clad  hollow. 

Rising  again  from  Holbeton,  the  road  continues  over  high 
ground  which  slopes  on  the  left  to  the  Erme  estuary,  whence,  in 
H  miles,  the  road  from  Mothecombe  and  the  Flete  Drive  comes 
up.  A  little  farther,  beyond  some  farm -buildings,  on  the  same 
side,  a  pointed  crag,  called  the  Anchor ist  Rock,  is  noteworthy 
from  its  isolated  position  on  a  grassy  slope.  It  is  rather  puzzling 
to  get  at,  and  not  worth  the  loss  of  time. 

In  another  mile  or  so,  during  which  a  wide  view  northward  to 
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Dartmoor  is  obtained,  is  the  Membland  drive  (see  small  print, 
p.  185),  left,  and  on  the  right  the  road  to  Membland  Hall  (fine 
grounds).  Our  road  keeps  to  the  high  ground  till,  a  mile  farther, 
it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  the  old  church  of  Revelstoke — 
lying  far  below  in  a  secluded  grove  close  to  the  shore — to  Noss, 
which  is  really  the  chief  part  of  the  parish  of  Revelstoke,  and 
contains  the  new  church  (poor). 

Most  tourists  will  feel  prompted  to  descend  the  little  lane  and 
examine  more  closely  the  strangely-placed  Old  Church,  where  the 
only  sounds  now  heard  are  the  wind  in  the  sycamore-grove  hard  by, 
and  the  varying  voices  of  the  sea.  The  nave  is  in  ruins,  but  the  rest 
is  roofed  in.  The  south  aisle  has  Early  English  windows,  and  the 
doorway  is  perhaps  in  that  style.  The  north  aisle  windows  may 
be  14th  century,  but  its  doorway  is  roundheaded. 

From  the  church  it  is  but  a  short  way  to  Stoke  Point,  a  rough 
headland  rising  from  a  bed  of  huge  slabs  of  slate,  and  commanding 
a  wide  view  eastward. 

From  Revelstoke  by  road,  omitting  Stoke  Point,  it  is  little  over 
a  mile  to  Noss  (Swan,  Globe),  on  the  southern  side  of  a  narrow 
creek  opening  on  to  the  Yealm  estuary.  On  the  opposite  shore 
is  the  twin  village  of  Newton  Ferrers  (p.  199),  (River  Yealm  Hotel). 
With  the  tide  well  up  the  appearance  of  the  two  nestling  by  the 
water-side  between  steep  and  pleasantly-wooded  banks  is 
strikingly  romantic,  and  the  two  churches,  old  and  new,  with 
their  handsome  towers  contribute  greatly  to  the  effect.  When 
the  tide  is  out,  however,  the  charm  vanishes,  but  a  useful  foss 
across  the  creek  becomes  available. 

Noss  Church  stands  high  up  on  the  slope  of  a  monstrously  steep 
hill  which  rises  eastward.  The  style  is  Perpendicular,  and  the 
material  local  stone,  dressed  with  Dartmoor  granite.  Inside,  the 
seats  of  carved  oak,  the  altar  triptych,  the  oak  roof,  and  the 
carving  of  the  side  screens  may  be  noted. 

The  Ferry  over  the  Yealm  (pron.  Yam)  is  a  little  west  of  the 
union  of  the  creek  with  the  main  estuary.  The  chief  feature  of 
Yealm  Mouth  is  the  clear  water  reflecting  the  green  woods  which 
rise  steeply  from  its  edge.  This  is  more  noticeable  as  we  climb 
the  hill  on  the  other  side — at  first  by  road,  and  then  turning 
to  the  left  by  the  side  of  a  wall.  As  we  proceed  the  view  opens  in 
front  across  the  sea  to  the  Mew  Stone,  Rame  Head,  with  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  10  miles  out  to  sea  beyond  it,  and  the  long 
level  line  of  cliff,  ending  in  bodman  Point,  some  15  miles  short  of 
Falmouth.  This  estuary  of  the  Yealm,  which  we  now  lose  sight 
of,  is  a  favourite  haunt.  Its  features  are  not  varied,  but  the 
narrow  winding  inlet  with  a  tideway  of  green  water,  so  tinted  by 
the  steep  wooded  slope  above,  and  the  one  or  two  white  cottages 
embowered  in  foliage  on  its  very  edge,  give  it  a  character  unlike 
the  other  river-mouths  along  this  coast. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  our  track  drops  to  the  shore  at  the 
solitary  time-worn  little  church  of  Wembury  (the  Wieganbeorge 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle).  Thence  it  proceeds  along  a 
continually  crumbling  little  cliff  running  a  few  feet  above  the 
waves,  till  it  passes  the  Mew  Stone  and  bends  northward  for 
Plymouth.  From  a  lovely  little  green  slope  strewn  with  boulders 
and  gorse  the  breakwater,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  the  "  three 
towns  "  come  one  by  one  into  view,  with  the  Cornish  heights, 
localized  as  usual  to  the  eye  by  the  mine  on  Kit  Hill  in  the 
background.  The  purple  tint  of  the  rocky  debris  extending 
outward  to  the  Shag  Stone  may  be  noted,  and  then,  still  hugging 
the  low  coast-line  except  where  an  obvious  short  cut  offers  itself, 
we  reach  the  little  recess  of  Bovisand  Bay.  Hence  we  turn  right, 
going  behind  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  military  authorities  ; 
the  road  later  turning  left,  and  passing  Fort  Stamford,  drops  to  the 
ferry  at  Turnchapel.  Hence  a  steam-ferry  crosses  the  Catwater 
to  Phoenix  Wharf  (near  the  Barbican)  every  half -hour.  From  the 
Barbican  it  is  nearly  a  mile  to  the  G.  W.  Station  (Millbay ) ,  a  long 
half-mile  toS.W.  (Friary),  and  a  full  mile  to  the  joint  station  at 
North  Road. 

Ivybridge  to  Princetown  {pedestrian),  14  m.,  4£  to  5£  hours.  De- 
scribed the  reverse  way,  p.  179.  This  route,  together  with  that 
from  Princetown  to  Yelverton  Station  {see  pp.  181-2),  affords  a 
sample  of  the  scenery  Dartmoor  has  to  show.  Leave  Ivybridge  by 
the  Harford  road  {see  p.  183).  In  about  2  m.,  at  Broomhill,  take 
a  footpath  in  front,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  through  a  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  a  small  copse.  This  path  leads  past  Tor  Rocks  to 
Harford  Church  {see  p.  183).  Hemerdon  Ball,  with  its  clump  of  trees, 
is  now  prominent  westward.  Tristis  Bock  is  close  at  hand  north- 
ward, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Erme,  which  comes  down  a 
comparatively  straight  and  almost  bare  moorland  valley.  Take  the 
footpath  1  on  the  right  past  the  north  side  of  Harford  graveyard. 
About  100  yards  beyond  a  cottage  go  through  a  gate  on  the  right 
and  keep  a  wall  on  the  left  hand.  Where  the  wall  ends,  a  faint 
track  in  the  same  general  direction,  well  up  above  the  stream,  brings 
us  to  a  tiny  burn,  just  east  of  Tristis  Rock.  We  cross  this  burn  and 
scale  the  wall  on  the  far  side.  Sharp  Tor  is  the  hill  on  the  right 
front.  Make  for  a  gate  in  line  with  it,  and  then  slant  up  the  hill -side 
to  the  angle  of  walled  enclosure,  and  thence  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.    Hence  the  view  is  a  fairly  wide  one. 

Below  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  is  Pile's  Copse,  one  of  the  three 
oak  scrubs  on  Dartmoor  ;  the  others,  Wistman's  {p.  188)  and  Black 
Tor  {p.  168).  Three  Barrows  (1,522  ft.)  is  the  next  summit,  half  a 
mile  north,  beyond  a  trifling  depression.  The  high  ground  immedi- 
ately across  the  Erme  Valley  is  Stall  Moor,  with  Stalldon  Barrow  as 
its  highest  point,  and  southward  over  and  beyond  Harford  is 
Hanger  Down.  Three  Barrows  is,  as  its  name  implies,  marked  by 
three  heaps  of  stones,  long  since  rifled  of  any  buried  relics  they  may 
once  have  entombed.  The  road  marked  on  the  map  from  this 
point  to  Erme  Pound  is  an  old  cart-track  that  is  only  traceable  in 
places.  It  runs  to  the  right  hand  of  a  series  of  upright  stones, 
presently  descends  to  the  valley,  and  brings  us  to  a  low  dry-wall 
enclosure,  and  then  in  another  half-mile  Erme  Pound,  which  is 
similar  to  but  smaller  than  Grimspound  {p.  )139,  and  in  a  less 

1  Alternative  route  is  by  the  road  to  right  just  short  of  the  church.  ( See 
Map,  p.  131.) 
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ruinous  condition.  We  now  cross  the  Redlake  and  another  small 
valley,  and  then  breast  the  hill,  past  a  row  of  small  stones — part  of 
a  line  of  stones  extending  for  2  m.  from  a  circle  on  the  west  of  the 
Erme  to  Erme  Head,  a  mossy  rock-strewn  slope.  When  a  large 
horizontal  slab  is  passed,  bear  gradually  somewhat  north-west — 
i.e.,  keep  to  the  right  of  the  depression  which  forms  Plym-head. 
From  this  point  a  detestable  and  long  mile  in  a  north-west  direction, 
across  a  boggy  watershed,  brings  us  at  length  within  view  of  the 
northern  tors,  whose  broken  outline  is  a  welcome  relief  after  the  dull 
monotony  that  has  been  ahead  thus  far.  Across  the  valley,  due 
north,  is  White  Works,  old  tin-mining  works.  The  depression  is 
Fox  Tor  Mire,  with  the  exception  of  Raybarrow  on  the  southern 
flank  of  Cawsand  Beacon  the  only  really  impassable  bog,  after  wet 
weather,  on  Dartmoor.  Do  not  attempt  to  cross  the  valley  direct, 
but  still  bear  to  the  north-west,  gradually  descending  towards  the 
Devonport  Leat,  made  about  1780,  and  a  small  farmstead  just  beyond 
it.  Nun's  Cross  {p.  181)  is  close  by  ;  and  thence  a  rough  track  goes 
north  to  South  Hessary  (or  Look-out)  Tor,  1£  m.  A  wall  on  the 
right  is  followed  during  the  latter  part  of  this  distance.  From 
South  Hessary  a  good  track  on  the  east  of  the  wall  leads  to  Prince- 
town  (p.  179),  the  church  tower  being  visible  over  the  next  ridge. 

Tavistock  or  Princetown  to  Moreton  Hampstead  or 
Ashburton. 

(See  Map,  p.  153,  to  Moreton,  and  p.  131,  to  Ashburton.) 

Tavistock  to  Two  Bridges,  8  m.  ;  (Postbridge,  12  m. ;  Moreton 
Hampstead,  21  m.) ;  Ashburton,  20  m. 

Princetown  to  Two  Bridges,  2  ra.  ;  (Ashburton,  14  m.) ;  Post- 
bridge,  6  ra.  ;  Moreton  Hampstead,  15  ra. 

Routes  described  the  reverse  way  :  from  Ashburton,  p.  137;  from 
Moreton  Hampstead,  p.  162. 

The  route  from  Tavistock  to  Two  Bridges  is  identical  with  that 
to  Princetown  (p.  177)  for  the  first  6£  miles,  and  the  remaining 
mile  and  a  half,  during  which  the  road  drops  slightly  to  the 
upland  hollow  wherein  lies  the  hotel  at  Two  Bridges,  presents 
no  object  of  special  interest.  At  Two  Bridges  the  road  from 
Princetown,  equally  featureless,  converges. 

(1.)  To  Moreton  Hampstead.  Two  of  the  wonders  of  the 
moor  are  most  easily  reached  by  quitting  the  road  at  the  first 
bend,  about  J  mile  beyond  Two  Bridges.  From  the  north  side  of 
the  road  rises  Crockern  Tor,  by  no  means  remarkable  in  itself, 
but  historically  famous  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Stannary 
(stannum  =  tin)  Parliaments  from  1305  to  1749  (see  p.  164). 
Nearly  a  mile  north-west  of  this  tor  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  West  Dart,  which  we  have  just  crossed  at  Two  Bridges, 
is  Wistman's  Wood,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  old  Dartmoor  Forest,  though  it  must  be  recollected 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  word  forest  probably  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  large  tract  of  waste  and  unenclosed  ground 
The  wood  consists  of  a  weird  group  of  stunted  oaks,  hoary  with 
age,  covered  with  moss  and  polypody,  and  embedded  or  growing 
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on  a  hill-side  thickly  strewn  with  granite  boulders.  The  name 
"  Wistman  "  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "  wise  men  " — i.e.,  the 
Druids — but  "  Wisht  "  is  common  in  Devonshire  for  anything 
uncanny.  The  great  block  of  granite  on  the  top  of  Rough  (pron. 
Row)  Tor,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  is  striking. 

Between  Two  Bridges  and  Postbridge  Believer  Tor  is  the  only 
marked  feature  on  the  right ;  on  the  left  the  barrenness  of  the 
moor  is  relieved  by  fir  plantations.  For  Postbridge  (Temperance 
Hotel,  a  little  beyond  the  bridge)  see  p.  163. 

Grey  Wethers  are  3  miles  along  the  ridge  due  north,  and  the  other 
antiquities  described  on  pp.  156-8  may  be  taken  on  the  way  to 
Chagford. 

Beyond  Postbridge  Merripit  Hill,  the  highest  point  on  the  route 
(1,474  ft.),  is  ascended.  During  the  corresponding  descent  Grims- 
pound  (p.  139)  may  be  descried  in  a  hollow  due  east,  and  north 
of  the  long  level  ridge  of  Hamel  Down.  Pedestrians  will  most 
easily  reach  it  by  taking  a  track  to  the  right  at  the  Vitifer  Mine, 
2  J  miles  beyond  Postbridge,  but  the  carriage-road  does  not 
branch  off  until  2  miles  farther.  The  rest  of  the  road  is  mostly  on 
the  descent,  and  commands  extensive  views  to  the  north  and 
east.  At  Be(  tor  Cross  3  miles  short  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  the 
road  to  Chagford  strikes  away  to  the  left. 

For  Moreton  Hampstead,  see  p.  151. 

(2.)  Two  Bridges  to  Ashburton,  12  ra.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  our  description  of  the  points  of  interest  along  this  route 
given  on  pp.  137—9.  Dunndbridge  Pound  is  passed  in  3  miles  ; 
Dartmeet  Bridge,  with  Yar  Tor  close  at  hand,  in  5 J  ;  the  Tavistock 
Inn  (a  road-side  house)  2 J  ra.  farther.  From  the  last-named  a 
descent  is  made  to  Holne  Chase  (p.  135),  which  forms  an  irregular 
triangle  with  the  Dart  for  its  sides  and  the  road  for  its  base,  and 
then  after  passing  through  ordinary  country  for  2  miles  we  enter 
Ashburton  (p.  134). 

Tavistock,  by  Cadaford  Bridge,  to  Ivybridge,  18  ra.,  by  road. 

To  reduce  the  walk  by  4  ra.  take  train  to  Horrabridge,  go  down 
the  road  from  the  station  past  the  Roborough  Manor  Inn,  left,  and  at 
the  church  turn  to  the  right.    It  is  then  1^  ra.  to  Walkhampton. 

From  Tavistock  Guildhall  cross  the  river  and  take  the  first  road 
on  the  left,  and  a  few  yards  after  passing  under  the  railway  turn 
up  the  hill  on  the  right. 

Pedestrians  should  preferably  go  up  the  road  from  G.W.  Station. 
It  soon  bends  to  the  left,  and  becomes  a  broad  path  leading  to 
Whitchurch  Down.  Follow  the  telegraph  wires  to  a  road  just  short 
of  an  old  Cross,  whence  as  below. 

The  road  soon  attains  Whitchurch  Down,  and,  on  the  right,  you 
will  notice  the  club-house  of  the  Tavistock  Golf  Club.  As  you 
approach  the  telegraph  wires,  a  fine  old  cross  is  near  the  road  on 
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your  left.  Having  crossed  the  down,  the  better  and  more  inter- 
esting road  is  that  to  the  left  (east)  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
down  (direction-post)  to  Sampford  Spiney,  a  secluded  moor- 
border  village.  The  Church  has  a  good  Perpendicular  tower. 
Westward  of  the  central  window  on  the  south  side  are  the 
arms  of  Plympton  Priory.  The  farmhouse  close  by  was  the 
manor  house.  It  has  five  arched  doorways  of  granite.  From 
Sampford  Spiney  the  road  crosses  the  little  Huckworthy  Common — 
the  view  across  the  Walkham  valley  is  delightful — and  in  about 
J  m.,  beyond  a  rude  cross  seen  on  the  right,  joins  the  more  direct 
route  at  a  smithy  and  cross-roads.  Then  follows  a  very  steep 
descent  into  the  Walkham  valley,  and  you  cross  Huckworthy 
Bridge  and  ascend  to  Walkhampton  (inn),  where  the  route  from 
Horrabridge  Station  (above)  comes  in.  Keep  to  the  left  at  the 
end  of  Walkhampton  village,  and  in  something  less  than  a  mile 
you  cross  the  Princetown  road  and  the  railway  at  Dousland 
(p.  196). 

Then  soon  comes  a  descent,  near  the  foot  of  which,  J  m.  on  the 
right,  we  have  Meavy  (Royal  Oak,  public-house),  a  sequestered  vil- 
lage with  a  restored  Early  English  church  (note  episcopal  staff  on 
north  pier)  and  cross,  and  a  fine  old  oak  (25  ft.  in  circumference). 

Just  beyond  Mar  chants  Bridge,  which  our  route  crosses  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village,  stands  Marchant's  Cross,  8  feet  high 
and  the  tallest  on  Dartmoor. 

Sheepstor  village,  2  m.  left,  lies  below  on  the  western  side  of  its 
tor.  It  has  a  Perpendicular  church  of  granite,  restored  in  1862. 
The  beautiful  old  screen  has  fcbeen  replaced  by  a  new  one  more 
or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  old,  portions  of  which  are  incorporated  in 
it.  Note  also  the  Priest's  house  of  the  15th  century.  In  the 
churchyard,  under  a  large  beech,  is  buried  Rajah  Brooke,  who  died 
at  Burrator  House,  in  the  parish,  in  1868.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
white  Rajahs  of  Sarawak,  the  romantic  history  of  which  has  been 
recorded  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Notice  over  the  church 
porch  the  curious  sundial  showing  corn  sprouting  from  a  skull; 
also  the  old  parsonage.  It  is  a  good  walk  from  Sheepstor — along- 
side the  Burrator  Reservoir,  and  then  from  the  dam  by  the  road 
round  Yennadon  Down — to  Dousland. 

The  Drizzlecombe  Antiquities  are  about  2  m.  east  from  Sheepstor 
Church.  Just  east  of  the  church  keep  to  the  right.  The  road  soon 
ascends  and  reaches  the  open.  A  few  yards  short  of  Nattor,  a  small 
farm  on  the  left,  we  take  a  track  diagonally  up  the  hill-side,  right,  to 
Gutter  Tor,  a  small  pile  of  rocks  which  marks  the  end  of  a  ridge. 
From  it,  the  tall  Drizzlecombe  menhir  is  seen  in  the  Plym  valley 
about  a  mile  off,  whilst  near  at  hand,  below,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Ditsworthy  Warren  House.  Our  direction  is  to  the  left  of  this. 
Hen  Tor,  well  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  almost 
opposite  Eastern  Tor,  is  remarkable  for  the  masses  of  granite  blocks 
strewn  about  it. 

Beyond  it,  by  attacking  the  hill-side  at  once,  we  may  cut  off  an 
angle  of  the  road,  soon  gaining  open  ground,  by  which,  avoiding 
a  turn  to  the  left  in  about  a  mile,  we  descend  slightly  past  china- 
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clay  works  to  Cadaford  (Cadover)  Bridge.  Crossing  this,  we 
keep  to  the  left,  and  from  the  top  of  the  rise,  \\  m.  onward,  a 
fine  view  over  Plymouth  Sound  opens  to  the  south-west.  By  the 
side  road,  left,  is  Blackaton  Cross — the  shaft  modern — and  beyond, 
Lee  Moor  House.  The  Lee  Moor  china-clay  works  are  below  on 
the  right.  In  about  2  miles  we  re-enter  cultivation  and  descend 
through  a  wooded  glade  to  Corn  wood  (inn,  p.  197).  Cornviood 
Station  is  a  mile  south  of  the  inn,  between  the  Slade  and  Blachf  ord 
Viaducts.  For  Ivybridge  (p.  182),  4  miles,  you  keep  straight  on 
by  a  rather  narrow  lane,  and  crossing  first  the  Yealm  and  late 
the  G.W.R.,  enter  the  village  just  below  the  station. 

Tavistock  to  Gunnislake,  4  m.  [Morwell  Rocks] ;  Callington 
9-J-  ra.  ;  Liskeard,  18  m.  by  road.  Calstock,  Gunnislake,  and 
Callington  (Kelly  Bray)  are  served  by  train  from  Bere  Alston 
(about  5  trains  a  day,  except  Sundays).    (See  Map,  p.  209.) 

The  route  is  described  more  fully  the  reverse  way,  p.  222.  For  Tavistock, 
see  p.  172. 

The  only  good  scenery  on  this  journey  is  that  of  the  Tamar 
valley,  which  the  road  crosses  at  New  Bridge,  Gunnislake.  A 
mile  or  so  beyond  Gunnislake,  Calstock  (p.  214)  lies  about 
2  ra.  on  the  left  of  the  main  road,  and  is  the  only  place  on  the  road 
to  Callington  with  good  hotel  accommodation.  There  is  rail  from 
Gunnislake  to  Callington  (Kelly  Bray),  and  G.W.R.  motor  from 
the  latter  to  Saltash. 

Leaving  Tavistock,  the  road  turns  to  the  right  past  the  Tudor 
gateway  of  Fitzford,  an  ancient  mansion  of  which  it  is  the  only 
relic  remaining.  The  view  of  the  western  tors  of  Dartmoor  is 
good  as  we  reach  the  higher  ground,  and  the  cone  of  Brent  Tor, 
crowned  with  its  storm-weathered  church,  is  conspicuous  on  the 
right.  When  Lumburn  Bridge  is  reached  the  pedestrian  may  save 
f  ra.  by  taking  the  old  road  (closed  to  vehicles)  and  going  straight 
over  the  ridge  to  the  Tamar  at  Gunnislake.  The  high-road 
attains  the  same  point  by  a  series  of  zigzags  of  easier  gradient  but 
sufficiently  steep.  From  the  top  of  this  ridge  a  good  westward 
view  is  obtained,  including  Kit  Hill  and,  in  order  to  the  right  of 
it,  the  Cheesewring,  Sharp  Tor  and  Kilmar  Tor.  The  Upper 
Tamar  valley  and  Gunnislake  across  it  make  rather  a  striking 
picture  as,  with  the  chimney-shaft  of  Devon  Great  Consols  mine 
away  on  the  right,  we  drop  rapidly  by  a  wooded  road  to  the 
Tamar  at  New  Bridge — of  considerable  height,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  western  bank. 

From  the  crossing  of  the  old  and  new  roads,  just  before  we  drop 
to  Newbridge,  a  path  goes  off  through  the  wood  on  the  left  to 
Morwell  Rocks.  These  crags  and  pinnacles  of  limestone  command 
a  lovely  view  of  the  Tamar  valley.  They  are  themselves  well  seen 
after  passing  Gunnislake. 

Gunnislake  (Inns  :  Tavistock  ;  Commercial),  up  the  steep  street 
of  which  the  road  runs,  is  quite  without  interest,  and  is  a  compara- 
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tively  modern  village.  Gunnislake  has  a  station  on  the  Bere 
Alston  and  Callington  line.  Large  quarries  here  supplied  the 
granite  for  the  extension  work  in  connection  with  Dover  Harbour, 
and  when  that  was  completed  the  quarries  were  closed.  From 
another  large  quarry  in  the  parish,  the  County  Council  obtains  a 
great  quantity  of  road  metalling.  Brickmaking  is  still  a  local 
industry  and  there  is  a  little  mining  for  arsenic,  but  the  rich 
copper  mines  of  Devon  Great  Consols,  which  made  the  village  a 
busy  place,  were  closed  years  ago.  The  chief  industry  of  the 
parish  now  is  fruit  growing.  As  we  wind  sharply  to  the  right 
around  the  eastern  spurs  of  Hingston  Down,  a  delightful  view  of 
Morwell  Rocks,  on  the  Devon  side  of  the  Tamar,  is  obtained,  and 
Calstock  Church  close  to  the  stream  on  the  near  side  is  seen 
beyond.  For  Calstock,  an  excellent  centre  for  exploring  much 
good  scenery,  see  p.  214. 

Then,  passing  through  the  straggling  street  of  St.  Ann's  Chapel 
(inn),  the  road  keeps  high  up  along  the  southern  slope  of  Hingston 
Down  and  commands  the  whole  district  extending  to  the  English 
Channel.  The  lake-like  reaches  of  the  Tamar,  Devonport,  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  Tregantle  Fort,  and,  far  out  at  sea,  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  are  the  main  points.  Just  before  reaching  Kit  Hill 
(1,091  ft.)  we  bear  to  the  south-west  and  so  enter  Callington 
(see  p.  223)  (the  station  is  nearly      miles  north  of  the  village). 

About  £  m.  south  from  the  cross-roads  at  the  foot  of  Kit  Hill,  and 
a  mile  east  from  Callington,  is  Dupath  Well,  with  an  ancient 
baptistery  of  granite.  The  stream  flows  through  the  building.  A 
restored  specimen  of  a  similar  baptistery  is  to  be  seen  at  St.  Cleer, 
p.  221. 

From  Callington  a  sharp  descent  by  the  ornamental  grounds  of 
Pencrebur  leads  to  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Lynher  river  at 
a  second  New  Bridge.  As  we  ascend  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  a  nearer  view  of  Cheesewring  and  Sharp  Tor  is  obtained 
on  the  right,  and  then  at  14  m.  we  reach  St.  Ive  (pronounced  eve) 
(p.  222),  whence  a  descent,  a  mile  long,  with  the  lofty  church 
tower  of  St.  Cleer  on  the  hill  to  the  west  and  Caradon  Hill  on 
the  right  across  the  valley,  brings  us  to  another  stream.  We 
are  now  3  m.  from  Liskeard,  but  have  yet  another  combe  to 
cross  before  we  arrive  at  our  destination. 

For  Liskeard,  see  p.  219. 

Tavistock  to  Plymouth  by  G.W.R. 

Tavistock  to  Whitchurch  Down,  1  m.  ;  Horr abridge,  4  m.  ;  Yel- 
verton  Junction,  5-J  m.  ;  Bickleigh,  8-J-  m.  ;  Plym  Bridge,  11 A  m.  ; 
Marsh  Mills,  124-  m.  ;  Plymouth  (North  Road),  16  m.  ;  ( — Devon- 
port,  17  m.)  ;  Plymouth  (Millbay),  16|  m.  For  Southern  (S.W.) 
Ely.  to  Plymouth,  see  p.  194. 
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This  route  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  round  Dartmoor. 
The  line  is  carried  high  up  above  the  valleys  of  the  Tavy  and  the 
Plym,  and  affords  extensive  views  of  the  western  tors  of  Dart- 
moor, and  of  the  valleys  which  pierce  that  wild  upland  region. 

Quitting  Tavistock  we  have  the  Tavy  valley  on  the  right,  and 
on  the  left  the  commencement  of  the  rise  for  Dartmoor.  On  this 
side  the  pretty  village  of  Whitchurch  crowns  a  low  hill.  A  tunnel 
succeeds,  beyond  which  we  cross  the  Walkham  by  a  lofty  viaduct, 
and  on  the  left  the  western  slopes  of  Dartmoor  burst  upon  the 
view.  They  are  well  seen  from  Horrabridge  Station  (Inn  : 
Roborough  Manor ;  church  built  1892-3),  whence,  looking  up  the 
lovely  Walkham  glen,  we  see  Staple  Tor,  with  its  two  rocks  re- 
sembling a  huge  pair  of  gate-posts,  Mis  Tor  and  Vixen  Tor.  The 
church  of  Walkhampton  with  its  lofty  pinnacled  tower  is  con- 
spicuous on  the  hill-side.  Beyond  it  the  course  of  the  Princetown 
railway,  a  series  of  serpentine  curves,  may  be  traced.  This 
railway  joins  our  route  as  soon  as  we  emerge  from  the  next  tunnel 
at  Yelverton  Junction.  From  this  or  Horrabridge  Station  we 
can  visit  Buckland  Monachorum,  2\  m.  due  west.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  by  Amicia,  wife  of  Baldwin  de  Red  vers,  in  1278. 
At  the  Dissolution  it  was  given  to  Sir  R.  Grenville  of  Bideford, 
who  converted  it  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  in  1581  it  came  to 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  whom  relics  and  a  portrait  (by  Jansen) 
remain.  The  Church  is  fine  Perpendicular.  Notice  old  glass  in 
east  window,  the  vaulting  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  memorial  to 
Baron  Heathfield. 

Then  Sheeps  Tor  (with  the  churches  of  Meavy  and  Sheepstor 
in  the  valley),  presents  a  really  mountain  outline.  The  Meavy 
stream  is  below  us  on  the  same  side,  and  on  emerging  from 
a  third  tunnel  we  look  down  on  its  junction  with  the  Plym, 
which  comes  foaming  through  a  ravine  from  Cadover  Bridge. 
From  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers  rises  the  Dewerstone, 
a  huge  block  of  granite  festooned  with  ivy  and  crowning  a  steep 
green  slope  rich  in  the  vegetation  of  rowan,  oak,  broom,  and  wild 
flowers.  The  rock  itself  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  quarrying 
operations,  which  have  probably  driven  away  the  weird  procession 
of  hunters,  horses,  and  "  wish  "  hounds  which  were  formerly 
wont  to  break  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  midnight  on  this 
romantic  hill. 

The  way  from  Bickleigh  Station  (no  inn)  to  the  Dewerstone  ( If  m. ) 
or  Shaugh  Prior  (2  m.)isas  foil  fows  : — Cross  the  bridge  north  of  the 
station,  go  down  the  hill ;  then  to  the  left,  between  rail  and  river, 
sweeping  down  to  (1J  m.)  Shaugh  Bridge,  a  romantic  spot  em- 
bowered in  wood.  (Refreshments  at  the  Halt.)  At  the  bridge  the 
Plym  and  the  Meavy  unite,  (a)  For  the  Dewerstone,  cross  the 
Plym  by  a  footbridge  just  above  Shaugh  Bridge,  and  climb  by  a 
path  to  the  right  for  about  \m.  (b)  For  Shaugh  Prior  ( White  Thorn 
Inn),  which  is  about  350  ft.  above  Shaugh  Bridge,  take  the  steep 
hill  on  the  left  opposite  the  Mill. 

From  Shaugh  Prior,  a  road,  turning  to  the  left  at  an  old  cross  a 
little  beyond  the  church,  enters  the  Plympton  road,  and  joins 
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another  road  in  §  m.,  and  a  mile  farther  enters  the  Tavistock  and 
Ivybridge  road  (p.  191)  at  Cadover  Bridge,  2 \  m.  from  Meavy, 
whence  to  Yelverton  Junction  {p.  196)  is  If  m.,  or  to  Dousland 
(p.  196)  is  1J  m. 

At  Bickleigh  Station  the  narrow  V-shaped  Bickleigh  Vale,  a 
favourite  pleasure  haunt  of  the  Plymouth  folk,  begins  (seep.  195). 
The  whole  length  of  the  vale  is  well  seen  from  the  railway,  which 
is  carried  high  above  it,  first  on  its  right,  and  then  on  its  left-hand 
side.  The  steep  slopes  are  densely  covered  with  coppice.  Passing 
Plym  Bridge,  a  picnicking  place  with  Tea  Gardens  at  the  Halt, 
we  reach  Marsh  Mills,  and  join  the  main  line  (see  p.  96). 

Tavistock  to  Plymouth  by  Southern  (S.W.)  Rly. 

From  Tavistock  the  line  follows  the  east  flank  of  Morwell 
Down,  with  lovely  views,  left,  of  the  windings  of  the  Tavy  far 
below.  The  village  of  Buckland  Monachorum,  with  its  fine 
church,  is  well  seen,  and  also  some  of  the  houses  of  scattered 
Yelverton.  Then,  suddenly,  the  Tamar  and  the  Calstock  Viaduct 
come  into  view  below  on  the  right,  and  we  reach  Bere  Alston, 

Hence  to  Calstock  (p.  214)  is  1  m.  by  path  and  ferry  (Id.  ;  at 
half -hours  ;  returning  at  quarters).  Go  under  the  line  south  of 
station,  and  take  at  once  a  field-path,  left.  This  soon  becomes 
enclosed,  and,  after  a  rise,  bends  to  the  left  and  descends  through 
wood  to  the  ferry,  with  the  neat  Passage  Inn  on  the  Devon  side. 
For  Calstock  to  Cotehele  (p.  213-14). 

The  branch  line  from  Bere  Alston  to  Calstock,  Gunnislake,  and 
Callington,  is  partly  an  enlargement  of  an  old  mineral  line.  Its 
prime  feature  is  the  lofty  and  graceful  viaduct  over  the  Tamar  at 
Calstock.  From  Gunnislake  it  affords  an  approach  to  Morwell 
Rocks  {p.  191). 

Then  follows  Bere  Ferrers.    In  the  village,  |  m.  east  of 
station,  the  Church  must  be  seen.    It  is  Decorated  and  has 
a  good  screen,  monuments  and  font  and  noteworthy  glass 
in  east  window.    A  mile  onward  the  Tavy — J  m.  broad — is 
crossed,  and  then  (Station  on  north  bank)  the  Tamerton  Foliott 
pill,  £  m.  broad.    The  east  bank  of  the  Tamar  is  skirted  to  th 
Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  212) — fine  view  of  it — and  then  the  lin 
runs  inland  to  St.  Budeaux  ;    1  m.  south-west  of  the  village 
but  only  f  m.  from  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  by  the  shore  road 
ferry  to  Saltash)  ;  another  pill  is  then  crossed,  with  the  road  and 
G.W.R.  viaduct  right,  and  Weston  Mill  and  CameVs  Head  Halts. 
Then  comes  Ford,  though  the  line  then  goes  on  to  Devonport, 
and  Plymouth  (see  p.  201),  with  stations  at  North  Road,  Mutley, 
and  Friary.     From  North  Road  to  Mutley,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond,  this  route  is  on  the  G.W.  rails,  but  in  a 
opposite  direction  to  that  by  which  the  latter  line  enters  Ply 
mouth.    Between  Mutley  and  Friary  Station  there  is  Lips 
Vale  Halt. 
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Plymouth  to  Princetown  by  rail  (G.W.R.). 

Plymouth  to  Marsh  Mills,  4  m.  ;  Plym  Bridge,  5  m.  ;  Bickleigh, 
8  m.  ;  Yelverton  Junction,  10J  m.  ;  Dousland,  12J  m.  ;  Prince- 
town,  21  ra. 

The  Princetown  branch  brings  a  great  deal  of  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  Dartmoor  within  1^  hours'  reach  of  Plymouth, 
and  places  visitors  in  a  position  to  commence  their  researches 
almost  at  its  summit-level.  The  station  at  Princetown  is  about 
1,400  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  distance  by  road  to  it  from 
Plymouth  is  15  miles.  A  glance  at  the  map  (p.  209)  will  show  how 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  this  severe  ascent  (1  in  40  at  the  start) 
have  been  overcome  in  the  construction  of  the  railway.  By  a 
succession  of  wide  and  almost  constant  S  curves,  which  increase 
the  distance  between  the  junction  with  the  main  branch  and 
Princetown  from  6  to  10^-  miles,  the  line  winds  upward  to  its 
terminus.  The  average  gradient  during  this  portion  of  the 
journey  is  about  1  in  65.  Seen  from  below,  the  trains,  gliding 
easily  along  the  hillside,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  spectator, 
present  a  puzzle  as  to  how  they  got  there,  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  carefully  tracking  the  course  of  the  line  all  the  way 
up.  Over  the  Alpine  passes,  of  course,  the  curves,  or  rather 
zigzags,  are  in  places  much  more  astonishing,  but  there  is,  we 
think,  no  instance  in  Great  Britain  of  a  full-gauge  line  reaching 
so  great  a  height  in  so  short  a  distance.  From  a  tourist  point 
of  view  the  additional  4  miles  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
journey,  inasmuch  as  at  one  time  or  other  he  is  going  in  every 
direction  of  the  compass,  and  the  views  thus  obtained  are  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  varied. 

The  Route,  Quitting  Plymouth  at  either  of  its  stations  we 
soon  reach  the  Laira  estuary,  across  which  the  woods  of  Saltram 
rise  from  the  water's  edge.  Laira  Bridge,  partly  hidden  by  a 
railway  bridge,  is  some  distance  down  the  tideway.  A  portion 
of  the  earthwork  defences  of  Plymouth  appear  on  the  left  as  the 
line  quits  the  Great-Western  main  route  and  enters  Marsh  Mills 
Station. 

From  Marsh  Mills  Station,  Plym  Bridge  Platform,  or  Bickleigh 
Station,  a  favourite  walk  threads  the  Bickleigh  Vale.  (Open  Mon., 
Wed.,  and  Sat.  by  special  permission.)  From  Marsh  Mills  it  is 
entered  by  the  Lee  Moor  Tramway,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
stream  upward.  From  Bickleigh  Station  it  is  entered  at  a  lodge 
about  £  m.  south.  Beyond  the  pleasure  of  tracing  a  narrow, 
pleasantly-wooded  valley,  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  this  walk 
specially.  The  entire  distance  from  Marsh  Mills  Station  to  Bick- 
leigh Station  is  4£  miles. 

Beyond  Marsh  Mills  the  line,  ascending  rapidly,  commands  a 
full  view  into  the  once  sequestered  Bickleigh  Vale,  a  V-shaped 
depression,  almost  hidden  by  foliage  more  abundant  than  varied. 
This  part  of  the  valley  ends  at  Bickleigh  Station,  beyond  which 
are  the  Dewerstone,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Plym  and  the  Meavy — 
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scenes  of  great  beauty  (spoilt  by  a  mine-chimney)  already  de- 
scribed on  p.  193.  After  the  line  has  passed  through  a  tunnel, 
Dartmoor  opens  out  on  the  right,  its  nearest  and  most  prominent 
height  being  Sheeps  Tor,  which  rises  behind  the  churches  of  Meavy 
and  Sheepstor  villages.  Still  ascending,  we  reach,  a  little  short 
of  the  next  tunnel,  the  diverging  point  of  the  moor  line,  Yelverton 
Junction.  Here  passengers  for  Princetown  have  to  change 
carriages. 

Yelverton  has  become  very  popular  as  a  centre  for 
exploring  the  western  moors.  [Rock  Hotel,  10  mins.  walk ; 
Yelverton  Hotel,  north  of  the  Common,  next  the  Post  Office  ; 
Moor  House  {private),  facing  the  Common,  opposite  the 
Church ;  also  Devon  Tors  Hotel  {private),  Beachjield  House, 
Sliema,  and  Fernleigh  (near  station).  (Pillar  box  at  station. 
Golf,  Intro,  p.  27,  and  Fishing,  p.  20,  Plym.)]  Carriages  or 
cars  can  be  obtained  ^at  the  hotels.  Two  garages  have  cars 
for  hire. 

Yelverton  to  Princetown.  For  the  first  mile  or  more  the  Prince- 
town  line  runs  parallel  with  the  main  road  and  the  Devonport 
Leat.  Then  comes  Dousland  {Baron's  Private  Hotel;  The  Grange, 
opposite  the  station  ;  Dartmoor  Manor,  close  by,  unpretending). 
It  is  a  good  walk  from  Dousland  by  Burrator  Reservoir  to  Sheeps- 
tor village,  from  which  the  Drizzlecombe  Antiquities  may  be 
visited  {see  p.  181).  Then  the  line  sweeps  round  to  the  right,  and 
makes  the  circuit  of  Yennadon  Down,  passing  above  the  villages 
of  Meavy  and  Sheepstor,  and  the  picturesque  Burrator  Reservoir, 
and  affording  a  capital  view  of  Sheeps  Tor  itself.  After  this 
horseshoe  bend  we  pass  over  the  main  road  at  appoint  less  than  a 
mile  from  where  we  left  it,  and  as  we  ascend  the  valley  on  the  left 
becomes  more  and  more  clearly  mapped  out  beneath  us,  revealing 
a  scene  of  varied  and  rich  beauty  which  has  few,  if  any,  rivals  in 
Devonshire.  The  lofty  pinnacled  tower,  close  below,  is  that  of 
Walkhampton  Church,  and  beyond  it,  across  the  lovely  Walkham 
Glen,  a  line  of  tors  extends  northward.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  them  are  Vixen  Tor,  a  little  above  the  Walkham  stream  and 
somewhat  lower  than  the  rest,  and  the  Staple  Tors  beyond 
Merrivale  Bridge.  To  the  left  of  the  latter  the  curious  church- 
topped  cone  of  Brent  Tor  is  seen,  and  to  the  left  of  that,  still 
farther  away,  Launceston  Castle.  The  sky-line  is  formed  by  the 
Cornish  heights,  chief  of  which  are  Brown  Willy  and  Row  Tor, 
and,  nearer  at  hand,  the  hump  of  Kit  Hill.  On  the  right  hand 
a  succession  of  tors  rises  on  the  sky-line,  the  names  of  which 
will  be  best  seen  on  the  map.  The  sharpest  windings  on  the 
route  embrace  Ingra  Tor  and  King  Tor,  and  the  Merrivale  long- 
stone  {p.  179)  is  seen  below  on  the  left.  North  Hessary  Tor 
is  the  highest  ground  on  the  left,  and  after  passing  it  we  at 
once  enter  Princetown  Station  (p.  179),  nearly  1,400  feet  above 
the  sea. 
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Plymouth  to  Ivybridge  (11  m.),  by  rail.  (See  Maps,  pp.  209  and 
151.) 

The  excursion  to  Ivybridge  is  a  favourite  one,  and  may  be  made 
to  include  much  that  is  pleasant.  The  route  is  that  described  on 
page  195,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Launceston  branch,  a  mile 
beyond  which  is  Plympton  (George,  about  f  m.  from  station). 

Plympton  till  1832  was  a  borough,  "  Plympton  Earl,"  returning 
two  members,  and  its  older  parts  are  of  some  interest  (two  hours 
between  trains  may  suffice).  On  leaving  the  up -side  of  the  station 
turn  left,  and  go  over  the  bridge  to  the  handsome  and  pleasantly- 
set  Church  of  St.  Mary,  which  we  have  already  seen  from  the  train. 
The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  the  chancel  and  north  chapel  Early 
English  and  Decorated.  The  chief  monuments  are  :  North  aisle, 
Sir  William  Strode,  1637  ;  South  aisle,  William  Courtenay,  15th 
century  ;  and  in  north  chapel,  Richard  Strode,  after  1464.  They 
lived  at  Old  Newnham,  1  m.  north-east,  now  a  farm. 

At  the  Priory  Mills,  south  of  the  church,  are  the  scanty  traces  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  founded  by  Bishop  Warelwast. 

Leaving  St.  Mary's,  we  go  up  the  road  and  take  the  first  turning 
to  the  right  and  soon  pass  the  Castle.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  the  earthworks  of  the  pre-Norman  structure,  and  on  the 
high  mound  of  the  Keep  are  fragments  of  Norman  walls.  The 
castle  served  as  headquarters  for  Prince  Maurice  when  (1643)  he 
attacked  Plymouth. 

We  continue  up  the  street  to  the  ancient  but  much  restored 
Guildhall  (left).  Just  beyond  is  the  venerable  Grammar  School, 
completed  in  1671.  In  it  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  pupil,  and  his 
father  headmaster  (1715-1746).  Sir  Joshua  was  born  here  in  1723. 
At  this  school  also  were  two  other  noted  artists,  Benjamin  Haydon 
(1786-1846)  and  James  Northcote  (1746-1831).  The  adjoining 
Church  of  St.  Maurice  has  12th-century  remains  (south  side  of 
chancel  and  west  end).  The  14th-century  chapel  in  the  south  aisle 
has  been  restored,  and  the  modern  screen  incorporates  some  old 
work.  From  St.  Maurice  we  go  up  to  the  left  and  join  the  main 
road  at  the  George  Hotel.  It  is  £  m.,  left,  down  to  the  station. 
Borringdon,  1  m.  north,  is  a  fine  16th-century  mansion. 

Beyond  Plympton  the  railway  ascends  steeply,  passing,  left,  the 
tree-crested  height,  Hemerdon  Ball. 

Corn  wood  Station  (8  ra.)  stands  between  the  Slade — Delamore 
House,  conspicuous  on  the  left — and  Blachford  Viaducts,  from 
both  of  which  lovely  views  present  themselves  both  ways. 

Cornwood  village  (inn)  is  a  mile  north  of  the  station.  To 
reach  it,  after  entering  the  road,  take  the  second  turn  to  the 
right,  passing  the  church. 

Cornwood  Church.  A  picturesque  lich-gate  is  at  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  graveyard  of  this  well-cared-for  and  interesting  church. 
The  tower,  perhaps  Early  English,  is  the  oldest  part.  The  body  of 
the  building  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  nearly  equalling  it  in 
height  and  having  each  a  transeptal  projection  of  one  bay.  The 
plinths,  buttresses  and  piers  of  the  north  aisle  are  much  more 
elaborate  than  those  of  the  south  aisle,  as  though  funds  had  failed 
to  carry  out  the  design.  The  chancel  originally  included  one  bay 
of  the  nave,  and  this  part  has  now  an  elaborate  wooden  roof.  The 
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windows  reproduce  the  original  tracery.  Around  the  sacrarium  is 
a  (modern)  low  arcade  of  Derbyshire  alabaster  with  dwarf  shafts  of 
Devonshire  marble  and  serpentine,  and  enriched  with  slabs  of 
Roman  marbles.  The  massive  altar -rails  are  of  alabaster  and 
marble  and  the  handsome  altar  is  of  wood.  Notice  the  rude,  Early 
Decorated  sedilia  which  show  the  age  of  this  part  of  the  chancel. 
To  the  late  Lord  Blachford  was  chiefly  due  the  renovation  of  this 
once  disfigured  church. 

Hawns  and  Dendles  {open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days)— 2  miles  from  the  village — is  the  name  given  to  a  lovely  bit 
on  the  Yealm,  in  which  the  stream  descends  a  charmingly -wooded 
dingle.  A  word  of  inquiry  at  the  inn  will  ensure  a  right  start.  The 
spot  we  make  for  is  Combe  farm  (see  Map),  to  which  there  is  a  road 
fit  for  driving.  There,  breasting  a  small  hill  by  a  lane,  we  emerge 
into  a  field  and  at  once  take  a  path  that  diverges  to  the  left.  Then 
keeping  well  up  we  come  in  about  10  minutes  to  a  little  Waters'"  Meet, 
above  which  on  the  right  is  a  pretty  fall.  Then  crossing  the  smaller 
stream  and  just  afterwards  the  main  stream  by  a  bridge,  we  ascend 
steeply  to  the  highest  bridge,  near  which  there  are  other  pretty  falls. 
It  is  best  to  return  the  same  way. 

Ivybridge  (11  m.  ;  p.  182).  The  station  is  high  up  above  the 
village,  and  just  west  of  a  lofty  viaduct  over  the  Erme  valley. 

Plymouth  to  Ivybridge  by  the  Coast,  about  20  m.,  a  good  day's 
walk.  For  rail  or  motor  to  Yealmpton,  see  p.  200.  Route  given  the 
reverse  way,  p.  184.    (See  Maps,  pp.  121  and  209.) 

If  the  tide  serves,  leave  the  ferry  at  Mount  Batten  and  follow  coast 
all  the  way.  (Ferry  from  Phoenix  Pier  every  -J-  hour  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.) 

In  summer  excursion  steamers  run  regularly  to  the  Yealm,  and 
the  short  trip  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  but  the  views  of  Plymouth 
Sound  obtained  from  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side  are  so 
much  finer  than  any  to  be  had  from  the  water  that  travellers  who 
are  free  to  choose  are  recommended  to  prefer  the  coast-walk.  In 
summer  also  motor  boats  leave  the  Jetty,  Sutton  Harbour,  for  Bovi- 
sand  several  days  a  week.  [By  rail  to  Steer  Point  (p.  200)  and  back 
on  foot  by  the  cliff  is  a  most  delightful  excursion  from  Plymouth.] 
We  eave  Plymouth  by  the  steam  ferry  that  starts  from  Phoenix 
Wharf,  near  the  Barbican,  and  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Catwater 
to  Turnchapel.  The  road  thence  ascends  to  Fort  Stamford  and 
passes  in  front  of  the  barracks,  affording  a  fine  view  of  Plymouth 
from  Laira  Bridge  on  the  east  round  to  Mount  Edgcumbe  t  > 
the  west.  Still  ascending  we  reach  Fort  Staddon  and  obtain  J, 
yet  better  view,  especially  of  the  Hamoaze,  with  Drake's  Island 
in  the  foreground.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill  a  footpath  on  the 
right,  which  we  take,  winds  along  the  slope  and  leads  down  to 
Staddon  Point,  where  are  a  small  pier  and  a  large  Coastguard 
station  and  forts,  past  which  the  track  descends  to  the  shore  and 
has  Boveysand  House onihe  left  hand.  Whitened  stones  on  the 
green  sea-slope  now  for  a  while  mark  the  Coastguard  path,  and 
when  they  come  to  an  end  no  further  direction  is  needed  than  to 
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,        ,  to  the  cliff.    If  the  tide  is  out  the  rich  purple  of 
I  H  keIPQ  r  the  shore  is  noticeable.    The  off-lying  rock  is  the 
\shaostone  east  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  ascend  the  slope 
«o  Tf  n  r '  suddenly  upon  the  view  eastward,  the  prominent 
f  eature  in  ^h  is  the  Mew  Stone.    Westward  across  the  Sound 
over  MouEdgcumbe  rises  the  tower  of  Maker  Church  while 
tfnT^w  direction  juts  out  Penlee  Point,  and  beyond  it  Rame 
St^h  n3!id  by  its  little  chapel.    A  cart-track  now  leads  down 
fin  Tw,n  the  far  side  of  which  more  whitened  stones  mark 
'the  rmXiat,  as  it  skirts  the  low  cliff  bounding  Yealm  Bay  is 
ifop  «  whfiomewhat  tame.    Wembury  Church  (15th  century)  is 
seenlhe^ee  p.  186).    Just  before  ascending  to  it  we  pass  a 
ti,™wt  £1  mill.    The  church  (key  at  Knighton,  a  long  mile  off) 
t ™2S ^  Perpendicular,  and  was  restored  in  1886.  The 
onlv  CV  W  interest  is  the  monument  to  Sir  John Jlele, 
^1608      stiffish  climb  brings  us  in  sight  of  Yealm  Mouth 
(v  18fi>  «iost  picturesque  inlet,  guarded  on  its  east  side  by  an 
abrunt  Wed  headland.   The  ferry  to  Ness  is  some  little  distance 
withm  th%uth,  and  to  strike  the  road  leading  down  to  it,  it 
is  necW  to  ascend  the  sea-slope  a  little,  so  as  to  avoid  tres- 
msTincr  n  a  fringe  of  cultivation.    First  Noss  Church  and  then 
Wewtol  jrrers  Church  appear  up-stream  above  the  trees  with 
which  th.  winding  banks  are  clothed.    Across  the  water  is  the 
River  Y4m  Hotel  (private)  at  Newton  Ferrers.    The  view  back 
down  tl^coast  from  the  top  of  the  road  leading  to  the  ferry  is 
exceeding  beautiful,  almost  framed,  as  it  is,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river   The  Mew  Stone  is  still  a  fine  object,  and  to  the  lelt 
:  it  jut?  out  the  Dodman,  and  in  the  dim  distance  part  of  the 

LThe  T^tu^esque  and  sheltered  harbour  of  the  Yealm  affords 
ife  anchorage  for  yachts,  by  which  it  is  much  frequented,  and  the 
;a,  har  our  and  river  afford  fine  boating,  bathing,  and  nshing. 
Js  an.:  pollack  are  especially  plentiful. 

The  c<    t-road  from  Noss  round  by  Revelstoke  Church,  and  so  to 
e  hiehj  )ad  for  Holbeton,  is  seen  winding  up  the  hill  across  the 
Rsr.     t  is  the  private  property  of  the  owner  of  Membland,  and 
the.  tore  be  used  only  by  permission, 
rifter  c-ossing  the  ferry  the  road  to  Noss  follows  the  side  of  the 
er,  across  which  is  seen  the  fishing  village  of  Newton  Ferrers 
^n  :   Dolphin ;   Post  Office  at  Bridgend,  at  the  head  ol  the 
>  ek).    The  Church  on  the  hill  above  has  some  points  of  mterest. 
ie  chancel  is  perhaps  of  the  12th  century,  but  the  east  window 
Z\ Early  English,  as  are  the  sedilia  and  a  double  piscma.  The 
good  (modern)  screens,  at  the  organ  and  under  the  tower,  will  be 
noted.    The  latter  has  ancient  bosses  and  angels,  and  the  oak 
pulpit  has  saints  painted  on  the  panels.    There  are  hagioscopes 
on  eafth  side  of  the  chancel  and  another  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave./  The  font  is  beautiful  work  in  granite  and  alabaster. 
For  Ntoss,  see  p.  186.    Proceeding  up  the  valley,  soon  we  take  a 
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pretty  lane  on  the  right-hand,  and  when  this  divider^  k\ 

combe  Farm  take  the  right-hand  lane  [the  left-hand  I?  ityt  Nettou 

Revelstoke  Church  (p.  186)].    This,  by  turning  rigr'a\Vive  and 

farm  and  left  by  a  lane,  leads  out  to  the  Memblandj^".  \ 

cliffs.  m.       .  j  I 

lo\ge  slal  r| 

Stoke  Point,  about  a  mile  to  the  east,  is  formed  of  v,  hicl 
of  slate,  and  is  the  western  limit  of  Bigbury  Baymais  soft  \ 
bounded  eastward  by  Bolt  Tail.  The  view  of  the  bAo^jier  sid  * 
beautiful.  The  cliffs  vary  much  in  height,  and  on  jyjA  by  tl  ljt 
of  Erme  Mouth  are  lofty.  Avon  Mouth  is  indicata[)(i  is  see  . 
off-lying  Borough  Island.  The  little  village  of  Ho|l,  and  thZ 
just  inside  the  foreshortened  promontory  of  Bolt  Taifie  church- 
bold  cliff  of  Bolt  Head  bounds  the  view  eastward.  Til),  and  Bolt 
tower  on  the  sky-line  midway  between  Borough  Islanqil  bay  and 
Head  is  that  of  Malborough.  Beyond  the  next  smaL*>)  nestling 
headland  we  come  in  sight  of  Revelstoke  Church  (p.  18(^11  combe 
among  trees  close  to  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  a  sms^en  sward 
guarded  eastward  by  a  fine  cliff.  The  bright  little  grtt 
adds  to  the  charm  of  the  spot.  W  use  tb 

If  the  traveller  has  ascertained  at  Noss  that  he  nial  follow 
private  drive  of  Membland  (see  Mapy  p.  121),  he  should  ,rd  rou 
to  the  right  of  the  main  road  ;  or,  if  time  permits,  westwg  e  chur< 
the  point.  Otherwise  he  must  turn  up  the  combe  from  th-  it  is  c 
For  the  route  onward  to  Ivybridge,  see  p.  185,  where  J( 
scribed  the  reverse  way.  . 

Plymouth  to  Yealmpton,  8  m. ,  by  rail  or  motor.    The  tra  oad  ar "  | 
from  and  return  to  Millbay  Station,  calling  at  North  R^  lso  sta. 
Mutley,  and  take  40  min.  each  way.    The  road  motors  aftan  t 
from  Millbay  Station.    They  take  4  minutes  longer  tl?  StatiO 
train.  For  Newton  Ferrers  and  Noss  book  to  Steer  Point  *f  ch  co 
and  descend  the  lane  to  the  river,  where  the  steam  laun?  strea 
nects  with  several  of  the  trains,  a  delightful  trip  down:u!l  ir 
The  coast  route  from  Ivybridge  to  Plymouth  (p.  186),  am 
opposite  direction  (p.  198),  sufficiently  describes  the  chp 
neighbourhood  of  Yealm  Mouth. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Access. — By  either  Great  Western  or  Southern  Railway  {South- Western 
section).    The  journey  from  London  (225  miles)  takes  about  5  hours. 

Plymouth  may  also  be  reached  from  London,  Liverpool  and  other  ports 
by  steamer. 

Bathing. — Under  the  Hoe,  at  Jennycliff  Eay  and  at  Mount  Wise. 

Boats. — At  West  Hoe  Pier(  for  4  persons,  Is.  per  hour  ;  for  6  persons,  Is.  6^.), 
Laira  Embankment,  Pomphlett,  Richmond  Walk,  and  Morice  Town. 

Bowling  Greens. — The  Hoe,  Hartley  Pleasure  Ground,  Tothill  Park  and 
Victoria  Park. 

Cabs. — One-horse  Carriages.  For  Distance:  Not  exceeding  1  mile,  2s. ;  each 
additional  £  mile  or  part  of  £  mile,  6d.  For  Time :  Not  exceeding  £  hr.,  2s.  Qd.  ; 
exceeding^  nr.,  but  not  exceeding  1  hr.,  4s.  For  every  additional  15  min.,  or 
for  an  odd  fraction,  Is. 

Motor  Cabs. — For  Distance :  Not  exceeding  1  mile,  Is.  6d.';  for  each  additional 
£  of  a  mile,  or  for  an  odd  fraction,  3d.  For  Time :  Not  exceeding  15  min.,  Is. ; 
every  additional  15  min.,  or  for  an  odd  fraction  of  15  min.,  Is. 

For  both  classes  of  cabs.  Double  fares  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. ; 
3d.  for  each  outside  package  ;  9d.  for  a  bicycle  or  perambulator.  A  child 
under  3,  free  ^between  3  and  12,  half  fare.  If  hired  by  distance,*an  additional 
Is.  for  each  person  above  two. 

Concerts,  etc. — In  the  summer  months,  regimental  bands  play  on  the  Hoe 
and  in  Devonport  Park  (see  Programme  of  Daily  Events).  Daily  concerts  in 
Pier  Pavilion.  In  the  winter  months,  Corporation  Concerts  every  Saturday 
aiternoon  and  evening  in  Guildhall;  Recitals  in  Guildhall  by  Borough 
Organist  on  Thursday  afternoons. 

Consulates. —  U.S.A. — 9  Princess  Square;  Netherlands — Richmond  Walk; 
Italy — The  Parade  ;  France,  Spain,  Russia — 28  Southside  Street ;  Belgium 
— 10  Millbay  Road  ;  Denmark,  Norway,  Greece,  Brazil,  Portugal,  Uruguay, 
Finland — 36  Southside  Street ;  Chili — 7  Parade  ;  Sweden — 5  Princess  Square. 

Distances  by  Road. — Ashburton,  24  miles  ;  Bideford  (via  Launceston),  56  ; 
Bodmin,  32  ;  Bude  (via  Hols  worthy),  46  ;  Exeter,  44  ;  Honiton,  61 ;  Ilfra- 
combe,  77  ;  Land's  End,  90  ;  Launceston  (vid  Saltash),  24  ;  London,  213  ; 
Lynton  (vid  Bideford),  81 ;  Minehead  (vid  Exeter),  86  ;  Penzance,  79  ;  Truro 
{vid  Bodmin),  57. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday  (general)  or  Saturday  (partial). 
Enquiry  Office.— Mercantile  Association  for  Visitors,  Western  Law  Courts, 
Guildhall.    A  very  useful  booklet,  Plymouth  Daily  Events  (weekly,  gratis), 
can  be  obtained  here. 

Ferries. — Phoenix  Wharf  (Barbican)  to  Turnchapel  and  Oreston  (every  ^hr), 
8.30  a.m.-lO  p.m.,  2d. ;  Admiral's  Hard  (Stonehouse)  to  Cremyll  (Mount 
Edgcumbe),  at  the  £  hrs.,  etc.,  till  9  p.m. ;  New  Passage  (Devonport)  across 
Hamoaze  to  Torpoint.  A  Floating  Bridge,  5.45  a.m.  (Sundays,  7.15),  every 
\  hr.  till  9.15  p.m.  Supplementary  from  Pottery  Quay  up  to  11.30  p.m. 
Promenade  Pier  and  North  Corner  (Devonport)  to  Saltash,  several  times 
daily  at  advertised  hours.  North  Corner  (Devonport)  to  Millbrook,  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  tide.  Saltash  Passage  to  Saltash,  6.45  a.m.  and 
every  \  hr.  till  9.15  p.m.    Passengers,  horses,  and  motors. 

Fishing. — Good  Sea  Fishing.    For  Fresh  Water,  see  pp.  21-2,  etc. 

Golf. — P.  25. 

Hotels  (in  Plymouth). 

Albion;  Continental  (unlicensed);  Duke  of  Cornwall;  Central,  family  and 
commercial ;  Lockyer  (with  restaurant) ;  the  Hoe  Mansion  Pension;  Pearse's 
(temp.),  Union  Street ;    Roslyn  (private),  Leigham  Terrace. 
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Boarding  Establishments  and  Apartments. — A  list  will  be  sent  on  application 

to  the  Enquiry  Office,  see  above. 

Libraries. — Free  Public  in  Tavistock  Road  [with  Museum  and  Art  Gallery- 
open  11-6  (Wed.  and  Sat.,  10-8.30;  Sun.,  3-5)];  Athenaeum,  George  Street; 
Public  (Devonport),  Duke  Street ;  Incorporated  Law  Society's,  5  Princess 
Square  ;   Plymouth  Proprietary,  Cornwall  Street. 

Motor-Buses  in  connection  with  G.W.R.  From  Millbay  Station  to  Yealmp- 
ton,  Modbury,  Kingsbridge,  Torcross  and  Dartmouth  (weekdays  only).  Saltash 
to  Callington  (weekdays  and  Sundays).  Regular  services  weekdays  and 
Sundays  from  Princess  Square  to  Yelverton,  Tavistock  and  Okehampton  ; 
to  Crownhill  and  Tamerton  Foliot ;  to  Plympton  and  Ivybridge  ;  and  to 
Yelverton  and  Ermington.  Corporation  buses  run  to  Laira,  St.  Budeaux 
and  Stonehouse. 

Motor  Trips. — To  Yelverton,  Burrator,  Ivybridge;  Torquay  and  Paignton; 
Teignmouth  and  Dawlish ;  Downderry,  Hessenf  ord  Valley  and  Looe ;  Prince- 
town,  Postbridge,  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  Lustleigh  Cleave ;  Bigbury-on-Sea ; 
Newquay,  Tintagel  and  Bude;  Exeter,  etc. 

Museums. — In  Tavistock  Road  (see  above) ;  Athenaeum,  George  Street 
(Free  Wed.  aft.  and  Sat.  morn.;  other  days,  Zd.);  Devonport,  Duke  Street; 
Royal  Marine  Biological,  The  Hoe,  6d.  (Wed.  and  Sat.  afternoons,  2d.). 

Newspapers. — Western  Morning  News,  Western  Evening  Herald,  Western- 
Independent  (bi-weekly),  Weekly  News. 

Parks,  etc. — The  Hoe  (see  p.  204) ;  Beaumont,  off  Beaumont  Road  ;  Free- 
dom (Siege  Memorial),  Lipson  Road  ;  Tothill  Park,  Thorn,  Tavistock  Road 
(by  Compton  tram) ;  Westwell  Street  (small  oasis) ;  Hartley  Pleasure  Grounds 
and  Reservoir  (by  Compton  tram) ;  Victoria  Park,  Mill  Bridge ;  Devonport  Park, 
very  large  ;  Drake's  Place,  to  which  he  brought  the  water  supply ;  Mount  Wise 
(Devonport) ;  Mount  Pleasant  (Stoke)  ;  Little  Ash  Gardens  (bands,  tea 
houses,  etc.) ;  The  Brickfields  (Review  Ground  joined  to  Devonport  Park) ; 
Devil's  Point  Pleasure  Grounds,  entrance  to  Hamoaze ;  Alexandra,  Ford  ; 
Millbay  Pleasure  Grounds,  Longroom  Pleasure  Grounds,  Stonehouse. 

Piers. — Promenade  under  the  Hoe,  with  Pavilion,  2d. ;  Millbay,  Western 
Road,  Id. 

Post  Office. — Head  Office  opposite  Guildhall  in  Westwell  Street.  For 
telegrams  and  telephone  calls  always  open. 
Population  of  the  three  towns  (1921),  222,000. 

Railway  Excursions. — The  G.W.R.  Co.  run  day  and  half-day  excursions  from 
Millbay,  North  Road,  and  Mutley  Stations  ;  and  the  Sontl  ern  Railway  (S.W. 
section)  from  Friary,  Mutley,  and  North  Road  Stations  to  many  places  on 
their  respective  systems. 

Railway  Stations. — Millbay,  G.W.R. ,  near  the  Docks  and  the  Hoe  ;  North 
Road,  G.W.R.,  and  Southern  (S.W.)R.  jointly,  in  the  northern  suburb,  a  full 
mile  from  the  Hoe  ;  Mutley  (north-east  of  Plan),  also  both  Companies  ;  Devon- 
port,  G.W.R.,  in  Lower  Stoke  ;  Devonport,  S.  (S.W.)  R.,  near  Military  Hospital ; 
Friary,  S.  (S.W.)  R.,  in  east  part  of  Plymouth  ;  Keyham,  G.W.R.,  in  Devon- 
port  ;  St.  Budeaux,  S.  (S.W.)  R.,  in  the  suburb  of  Budeaux. 

Steamers. — Excursion  steamers  leave  the  promenade  pier  daily  for  all  lccal 
places  of  interest :  Tamar  River  (Weir  Head),  ret.  fare,  3s.  6d.,  very  fine  trip. 
To  the  Breakwater,  Cawsand  and  Kingsand,  eastward  to  Salcombe,  Dartmouth, 
and  Torquay,  and  westward  to  Looe  and  Fowey.  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  3  hrs. 
for  2s.  6d.  Also  to  the  rivers  Yealm,  Plym,  and  Lynher  (see  daily  papers), 
and  to  MilVbrook  for  W hitsands  Bay.  From  Sutton  Harbour  Jetty  hourly 
from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  for  Bovisand. 

Tennis. — Public  Courts  at  West  Hoe,  Freedom  Park,  Tothill  Park,  Hartley 
Pleasure  Grounds  and  Devonport  Park. 

Theatres. — Royal,  George  Street ;  Grand,  Union  Street ;  Repertory,  Princess 
Square ;  Palace,  Union  Street  (variety) ;  Pier  Pavilion  ;  Hippodrome,  St. 
Aubyn's  Street,  Devonport  (variety).    A  number  of  Cinemas. 

Tramcars. — From  the  Theatre  Royal  (Clock  Tower),  and  the  Guildhall 
(St.  Andrew's  Cross)  trams  run  to  all  parts  of  Plymouth. 

Y.M.C.A. — Old  Town  Street  and  Union  Street. 

Y.W.C.A.— 9  Lockyer  Street. 
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Plymouth,  Stonehouse  and  Devonport,  after  having  long  formed 
really  but  one  town,  were  officially  united  under  the  title  of 
Plymouth  in  1914.  Local  nomenclature,  however,  still  preserves 
the  former  distinctions,  and  therefore  it  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  as  so  understood,  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  are  conter- 
minous along  Phoenix  Street  and  Manor  Street  to  Mill  Bridge, 
and  Devonport  is  only  divided  from  them  by  Stonehouse  Pool 
and  Lake,  the  names  given  to  the  lower  and  upper  parts  respec- 
tively of  the  inlet  crossed  by  Stonehouse  Bridge. 

Outline  of  History.  In  1864,  in  digging  the  foundation  for 
Fort  Stamford  across  the  Cattewater  above  Turnchapel,  a  British 
cemetery  was  discovered.  From  the  articles  found  (see  p.  207 
under  Athenceum)  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able settlement  thereabouts  during  the  Roman  occupation  of 
the  island.  The  site  of  Plymouth  itself  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  occupied  at  this  early  period,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day survey  Sutton  Prior  and  King's  Sutton  were  two  fishing 
villages  near  by  Sutton  (or  Sutone)  Pool,  the  present  Harbour. 
During  the  next  300  years  the  many-branched  Sound  and  its 
sailors  came  to  hold  an  important  place  in  our  naval  annals,  and 
in  1439  Plymouth  was  the  name  given  to  the  town  on  its  incor- 
poration. Thence  onward  the  story  of  its  rise  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered on  account  of  the  great  captains,  who,  sailing  from  its 
creeks,  established  the  supremacy  of  England  alike  in  naval 
prowess  and  maritime  adventure.  Hawkins  and  Drake  are 
household  words  in  this  connection,  and  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
Martin  Frobisher,  Thomas  Cavendish,  and  Howard  of  Effingham, 
all  at  one  time  or  another  added  lustre  to  its  name.  It  was 
naturally  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  English  Navy  when  the 
Armada  was  expected,  and  it  is  said  that  the  first  news  of  that 
ill-starred  expedition  (1588)  was  brought  to  Drake  whilst  playing 
bowls  on  the  Hoe.  In  1590  Drake's  Water  Scheme  was  founded. 
In  1595  Drake  and  Hawkins  left  on  their  last  voyage.  Hither 
returned  Raleigh  from  that  luckless  voyage  that  was  followed 
by  his  execution  (1618),  and  hence  it  was  in  1620  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  to  found  New  Plymouth.  In 
1670,  or  thereabout,  the  Citadel  on  the  Hoe  was  built,  and  a  few 
years  later  Plymouth  Dock  began  that  career  which  obtained  for 
it  incorporation  as  Devonport ,  in  1824. 

In  1768,  Captain  Cook  sailed  hence  ;  1812,  the  Breakwater  was 
begun ;  1830,  the  Plymouth  Brethren  were  founded ;  1859, 
Saltash  Bridge  opened  by  the  Prince  Consort ;  1907,  the  Dock- 
yard was  extended  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,000. 

The  defences  of  Plymouth  comprise  a  chain  of  forts  extending 
in  horseshoe  shape,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  from  Bovisand  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Sound  on  the  eastern  side,  over  Staddon 
Heights  and  round  the  north  of  the  town  and  coming  back  to  the 
coast  at  Picklecombe  and  Tregantle  at  the  western  entrance  to 
the  Sound.    Near  the  centre  of  the  Breakwater,  but  detached 
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from  it,  is  a  strong  fort.  Drake's  Island  is  strongly  fortified. 
There  are  unsuspected  batteries  along  the  foreshore  and  among 
the  hills  round  Maker,  and  booms  can  be  stretched  across  the 
narrow  waterways. 

Through  the  Town. 

From  a  tourist  point  of  view,  the  town — as  a  town — has  little  of 
interest,  but  the  elevated  esplanade,  called  the  Hoe  (Anglo  Saxon 
hoeg  =  high),  has  a  wide  reputation  on  account  of  the  splendid 
view  it  commands.  It  is  approached  from  Millbay  Station  by 
the  street  branching  to  the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel. 
Taking  our  stand  above  the  Promenade  Pier,  we  have  the  bathing- 
places  below  us,  and  on  the  left  front  the  high  ground  of  Mount 
Batten,  with  the  Cattewater  on  its  inner  flank.  Immediately 
across  the  Sound  stretches,  some  2\  m.  distant,  the  low  line  of 
the  Breakwater,  terminated  eastward  by  a  beacon,  and  westward 
by  a  lighthouse.  Beyond  it,  14  miles  seaward,  rises  the  lofty 
column  of  the  new  Eddystone.  St.  Nicholas  or  Drake's  Island, 
a  strongly-fortified  rock,  is  on  our  right  front,  and  beyond  it  rise 
the  richly-wooded  steeps  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  On  our  right 
are  the  many  masts  that  indicate  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Western  Docks  at  Millbay. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Hoe  is  Smeaton's  Tower,  the  old  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  re-erected  in  1882-4.  There  is  a  fine  view 
(9  a.m.  till  sunset)  from  the  top.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
promenade  are  the  Armada  Memorial,  erected  1890,  and  the 
Drake  Statue  (by  Boehm),  a  replica  of  one  at  Tavistock.  Appro- 
priately in  Hoe  Park,  on  the  town  side,  is  the  Francis  Drake 
Bowling  Green,  open  to  the  public  (4d.  per  hour).  Near  this,  at 
one  of  the  entrances  from  Lockyer  Street,  is  the  Plymouth  War 
Memorial,  and  in  a  more  central  position  is  the  imposing  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  Admiralty  as  one  of  the  National  Memorials 
to  the  Naval  Men  lost  in  the  War.  The  Citadel  was  built  about 
1670,  principally  to  guarantee  the  loyal  behaviour  of  the  town. 
As  a  fortification  it  has  long  been  obsolete,  but  the  walk  around  its 
ramparts  affords  even  a  more  varied  view  than  the  Hoe,  whence 
it  is  easily  approached.  The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side,  by  an 
ornamental  gateway,  a  good  specimen  of  late  17th-century  work. 

On  the  south  side  of,  and  below,  the  Citadel  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  with  an  Aquarium — open 
10  6,  Qd.  (Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  2d.)  Near  by 
is  a  memorial  to  Royal  Marines  who  fell  in  the  War. 

On  leaving  the  Citadel  the  passing  visitor,  desirous  of  seeing 
the  chief  features  of  the  town,  should  descend  Castle  Street  or 
New  Street  to  the  Barbican,  which  has  a  good  fish-market,  and 
the  Harbour  (Sutton  Pool,  where  the  Mayflower  sailed  from),  and 
then  proceed  by  Southside  Street  and  the  Parade  to  Notte  Street 
and  St.  Andrew's  Street,  in  both  of  which  are  some  interesting 
Elizabethan  fronts.  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  junction  of  the  street 
of  that  name  with  Bedford  Street,  is  the  only  church  in  Plymouth 
calling  for  more  than  mention.    It  dates  from  the  14th  and  15th 
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centuries,  and  has  a  fine  western  tower.  Under  the  direction 
of  Sir  G.  Scott  it  was  well  restored  in  1874-5.  The  most  notice- 
able thing  about  the  church  is  its  size — 184  ft.  long,  69  ft.  wide,, 
including  aisles,  95  ft.  including  transepts.  The  aisles  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  comparative 
lowness  of  the  building  increases  its  apparent  area.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  and  chief  fittings  are  modern.  The  reredos^ 
pulpit,  bishop's  chair,  and  font  should  all  be  noticed,  as  should 
the  good  wagon  roof.  Of  monuments  the  most  important  are 
the  so-called  Citadel  Monument  of  Sir  John  Skelton  (d.  1672)  and 
his  wife  ;  a  bust  of  Zachary  Mudge,  vicar  (d.  1769),  by  Chantrey  ; 
and  that  of  Dr.  Woolcombe  (d.  1822),  by  Westmacott,  an  excellent 
work — "  Medicine  tending  the  Poor."  In  the  south  aisle  is  a 
marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Mathews,  the  actor,  who 
died  in  Lockyer  Street,  in  1835.  There  is  also  a  monument 
to  William  Cookworthy,  who  discovered  the  use  of  china  clay. 

By  the  mayor's  pew  is  the  heart  of  Admiral  Blake,  who  died  in 
sight  of  Plymouth  Sound.  The  rest  of  his  body  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  at  the  Restoration  was  thrown  into 
a  pit  at  Tyburn,  together  with  the  remains  of  Cromwell  and 
Iretom 

Outside  the  church  is  St,  Andrew's  Cross,  erected  1895.  The 
figures  on  it  are  Faith,  Hope,  Peace,  and  Charity,  and  the  paths 
around  form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

South  of  St.  Andrew's  is  a  Perpendicular  building  popularly 
supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  Cistercian  Abbey,  but  which  was 
probably  only  the  "  prysten  "  or  clergy  house  of  the  town.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  a  warehouse.  It  is  now  again  in  ecclesiastical 
use  as  a  Church  House. 

The  Guildhall  and  the  Municipal  Buildings,  of  which  the  lofty 
tower  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  views  of  Plymouth,  occupy  the 
sides  of  the  square  adjoining  the  church,  and  both  externally  and 
internally  are  of  great  merit. 

The  Guildhall  (admission  free,  10-5)  was  opened  by  Edward 
VII  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  in  1874.  Externally  notice  the 
carved  groups  :  (left  of  main  entrance)  Painting,  Music,  Sculpture, 
War,  Peace,  and  Religion  ;  (over  the  entrance)  "  Fame  rewarding 
Industry  and  Virtue  "  ;  (right  of  the  entrance)  Architecture, 
Astronomy,  Mechanics,  Commerce,  Plenty,  and  Law.  The 
gables  are  surmounted  by  statues  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  I,  Black 
Prince,  and  Queen  Victoria.  The  hall  seats  2,500  people.  It  is 
146  ft.  by  58  ft.  exclusive  of  narrow  lean-to  aisles  that  seem 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  dignified  central  area,  but  such 
structures  allowed  great  prominence  to  be  given  to  the  clerestory. 
At  one  end  are  an  orchestra  and  a  fine  organ ;  at  the  other  is 
a  large  balcony.  The  richness  of  the  interior  is  largely  due  to 
the  good  stained  glass  of  the  windows,  of  which  there  are  seven 
on  each  side.  Their  subjects,  commencing  at  the  east  end  of  the 
hall,  are  : — 
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North  Side. 

1.  Masonic  device  with  portrait  of 

Edward  VII. 

2.  Napoleon  at  Plymouth,  on  board 

the  "  Bellerophon,"  1815. 

3.  Final  repulse  of  Royalists  before 

Plymouth,  Dec.  3rd,  1643. 

4.  Sailing  of  the  "Mayflower"  from 

the  Barbican,  1620. 

5.  Proclamation    of    William  of 

Orange,  1688. 

6.  Landing  of  Katherine  of  Aragon 

at  Plymouth,  1501. 

7.  The    Inquisition    at  Plympton 

Priory  concerning  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  town,  1440.  (Ply- 
mouth was  formerly  in  part 
subject  to  the  Prior  of  Plymp- 
ton, and  known  as  Sutton  Prior.) 


South  Side. 

1.  Black    Prince    embarking  for 

Poic tiers  campaign,  1355. 

2.  Descent  of  the  Bretons  on  Ply- 

mouth, 1403-4. 

3.  Drake    inaugurating  Plymouth 

Leat  water-supply,  1592. 

4.  The  Armada  announced  to  the 

bowl-players,  1588. 

5.  Arrest  of  Raleigh  on  landing  from 

Guiana,  1618. 

6.  William   Cookworthy,   the  first 

maker  of  English  Porcelain 
from  "  china  clay,"  1772. 

7.  Commemorates  the  opening  of  the 

hall  by  the   then    Prince  of 
Wales,  August,  1874. 
(A  poor  composition.) 


In  the  spaces  above  the  pictures  are  portraits,  coats-of-arms  and 
other  devices.  With  the  portrait  of  King  Edward  are  representa- 
tions of  the  principal  virtues  practised  by  the  Craft.  The  subjects 
of  the  other  portraits  are  George  III  with  Wellington  and  Nelson  ; 
Charles  I  with  Cromwell  and  Sir  Bevil  Grenville  ;  James  I ; 
William  and  Mary ;  Henry  VIII ;  Henry  VI ;  Edward  III ; 
Henry  IV  ;  Drake  ;  Elizabeth  ;  James  ;  George  II ;  Victoria. 

The  old  Guildhall  in  Whimple  Street  is  now  used  as  municipal 
offices. 

Of  the  Municipal  Buildings,  opposite  the  Guildhall,  the  visitor 
should  inspect  the  Council  Chamber,  a  fine  room  with  some  Royal 
Portraits,  and  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  containing  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  Drake,  dated  1594,  and  many  mementoes  of  old 
Plymouth. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Municipal  Buildings  is  the  statue  of 
Alfred  Rooker,  Mayor  in  1874. 

If  from  this  point  the  visitor  desires  to  visit  Charles  (or  New) 
Church,  he  should  cross  Bedford  Street  and  proceed  by  Old  Town 
Street,  Treville  Street,  and  Norley  Street.  New  Church  points  to 
the  time  (previous  to  1640)  when  St.  Andrew's  was  the  only  church 
in  Plymouth.  It  was  built  between  1640  and  1657,  the  works 
having  been  stopped  during  the  siege,  and  was  named  after  Charles  I, 
in  whose  reign  it  was  begun.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  17th-century 
Gothic. 

The  Museum,  Art  Gallery,  and  Free  Library  (admission,  see  p. 
202),  situated  in  Tavistock  Street,  form  one  of  the  most  imposing 
buildings  in  the  town.  The  cost  was  about  £30,000,  half  of 
which,  for  the  erection  of  the  Library,  was  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  block  was  opened  in  1910.  The 
Art  Gallery  contains  a  growing  collection  of  pictures,  a  col- 
lection of  Plymouth  china  and  other  ^objects  of  art,  and,  in  a 
special  department,  the  Cottonian  Collection  of  pictures  and 
books  (not  open  Fridays  or  Sundays).  This  valuable  collection 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  Plymouth  Proprietary  Library  in 
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Cornwall  Street  until  1918.  The  Rogers-Cottonian  Collection 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  title,  for  though  it  was  given  to 
the  town  by  William  Cotton,  it  was  formed  by  Charles  Rogers 
(d.  1784),  and  is  part  of  a  larger  collection  which  he  made,  and 
which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Cottons  through  marriage 
into  the  Rogers  family.  The  Museum  contains  archaeological  and 
ethnological  specimens,  presented  by  the  Dartmoor  Exploration 
Committee. 

Opposite,  at  the  point  where  Old  Town  Street  merges  into 
Tavistock  Road,  are  the  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Schools,  the 
Victoria  Jubilee  Memorial. 

The  Athenaeum  (at  the  corner  of  the  street  so  named,  near 
the  Royal  Hotel  and  Theatre,  open  10-5,  3d.  ;  free  Wednesday 
afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings)  is  the  home  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution  and  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History  Society. 
The  museum  contains  the  important  "  finds  "  discovered  in  the 
ancient  cemetery  at  Stamford  Hill,  including  a  rare  bronze 
mirror.    There  are  also  fossils  from  the  Oreston  quarries. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  sights  of  Plymouth,  but 
the  space  at  our  disposal  will  only  permit  us  to  add  that  the 
lofty  spire  seen  from  the  train  as  we  enter  Millbay  Station  is 
that  of  the  B.C.  Cathedral  in  Cecil  Street,  an  Early  English  work 
by  Hanson,  built  in  1856-8.  A  convent  of  teaching  nuns,  with 
schools,  adjoins  it. 

Stonehouse  took  its  name  from  the  solitary  house  that  for  a 
long  period  was  the  residence  of  the  Stonehouse  family,  to  whom 
the  manor  belonged.  Its  sole  object  of  interest  to  the  visitor  is 
the  Royal  William  Victualling  Yard,  an  immense  establishment 
where  everything  connected  with  the  commissariat  of  the  Navy 
is  exemplified  on  the  largest  scale.  Visitors  are  shown  round 
between  10  and  12,  and  between  2  and  4  (except  on  Saturday 
afternoons).  They  should  present  themselves  at  the  gate  before 
11  or  3. 

The  Yard  covers  15  acres,  and  was  either  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  (about  6  acres)  or  levelled  by  removal  of  the  rock,  the  cost 
being  £1,500,000. 

The  tram  can  be  taken  to  Stonehouse  Bridge,  and  then  the  way 
to  the  Yard  is  by  Chapel  Street,  continued  by  Durnford  Street, 
past  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks.    An  alternative  route  is  by 
motor  bus  to  Durnford  Street.    After  passing  St.  Paul's  Church 
turn  to  the  right.    The  entrance  to  the  Yard  is  by  a  fine  archway, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  William  IV.    Just  within  the 
I  entrance  are  the  Offices  of  the  Police,  who  "  personally  conduct  " 
I  visitors.    To  appreciate  the  elevation  of  the  principal  block  of 
I  buildings  it  requires  to  be  seen  from  the  Hamoaze. 

The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  go  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
lithe  peninsula  by  Western  King  Redoubt  to  DeviVs  Point,  a  walk 
i|of  only  a  few  minutes.    There  are  seats  by  the  way,  and  the  walk 
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commands  delightful  views  of  the  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze.  In 
the  opposite  direction,  towards  Eastern  King  Redoubt,  is  the  Win- 
ter Villa  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  who 
is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stonehouse.  From  the  hill  above  the 
redoubt  just  named,  on  which  stands  the  official  residence  of  the 
King's  Harbour-Master,  there  is  a  wide  view  and  a  complete 
bird's-eye  one  of  the  G.W.  Docks  at  Millbay. 

Devonport  can  be  readily  reached  from  Plymouth  in  various 
ways.  Tramcars  run  from  Union  Street  by  Stonehouse  Bridge 
to  Fore  Street,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dockyard.  A  pleasant 
way  is  to  take  a  boat  at  Admiral's  Hard,  Stonehouse,  to  Admiral's 
Steps  under  Mount  Wise.  [A  steamer  trip  to  Saltash  affords  a 
fine  view  of  the  Yards  and  of  the  ancient  and  modern  warships 
in  the  Hamoaze.]  In  this  way  a  full  view  will  be  obtained  of 
the  principal  front  of  the  Royal  William  Victualling  Yard,  and 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Wise  is  a  specially  fine  view  of  the 
Sound,  the  Hamoaze,  and  their  surroundings.  The  public  are 
not  admitted  to  the  Semaphore  Station.  The  large  brass  gun  on 
the  Parade  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Duckworth  from  the  Turks. 

The  column  (125  ft.)  seen  at  the  top  of  Ker  Street,  close  to  the 
Guildhall,  commemorates  the  renaming  of  the  town  (formerly  called 
Plymouth  Dock)  by  George  IV  in  1820.  It  affords  a  fine  view. 
(2d. ;  apply  in  Ker  Street). 

A  site  adjoining  Admiralty  House  was  in  1923  accepted  for 
the  erection  of  a  Memorial  to  Captain  Scott,  who  was  a  native  of 
Devonport. 

From  Mount  Wise,  or  by  the  tram,  we  make  our  way  to  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Dockyard.  [The  Sailors'  Best  (one  of 
Miss  Weston's),  opposite  the  gates,  is  interesting  and  worth  a 
visit.]  The  Dockyard  is,  of  course,  the  sight  of  Devonport.  The 
Police  take  visitors  round  from  10  a.m.r to  noon,  and  from  2  to  4 
p.m.,  except  Sundays  and  Saturday  afternoons ;  but  the  Rope 
Factory  requires  a  special  order  from  the  Admiral  Superintendent, 
Main  Office,  North  Yard. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  varied  activities  at 
the  dock  sides  and  in  the  many  workshops.  An  object  that 
never  fails  to  rivet  the  attention  of  visitors  is  the  great  Nasmyth 
steam-hammer,  capable  of  delivering  a  blow  of  a  hundred  tons, 
and  also  of  being  so  delicately  adjusted  as  to  crack  but  not  crush 
an  egg  or  a  nut. 

The  Dockyard  was  founded  by  William  III  in  1691.  The  area 
then  enclosed  was  not  more  than  five  acres.  From  time  to  time 
enlargements  were  made  until  Dockyard  and  Engineering  Factory 
covered  100  acres.  These  now  form  the  South  Yard.  In  1895 
the  Admiralty  decided  to  carry  out  a  long -contemplated  scheme 
of  extension  in  order  that  there  should  be  at  Devonport  ample 
facilities  for  repairing  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  warships. 
The  project  included  the  utilization  of  a  further  118  acres  to  the 
north  of  Keyham  Yard.  This  extension  forms  the  North  Yard. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  scheme  was  the  provision  of  a  tidal 
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basin,  10  acres  in  extent,  a  closed  basin  with  an  area  of  35^  acres, 
three  graving  docks,  respectively  660  feet,  750  feet,  and  750  feet 
in  length,  and  an  entrance  lock,  which  can  be  used  as  a  dock,  of 
730  feet  in  length.  The  work  was  begun  in  February,  1896,  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Jackson,  and  the  Docks  were  formally  opened  in 
1907.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  was  about  £6,000,000.  A 
granite  wall  about  a  mile  long  divides  the  new  works  from  the 
Hamoaze,  and  forms  a  quay  alongside  which  the  largest  warships 
can  be  moored  at  any  state  of  the  tide. 

A  tunnel  over  half  a  mile  long  connects  the  South  Dockyard 
with  the  North  Yard  and  en  route  with  the  Gun  Wharf,  the 
depdt  of  the  Ordnance  Stores.  The  walls  of  the  Armoury  are 
covered  with  various  weapons,  disposed  more  or  less  ornamentally. 

Farther  north  are  the  Naval  Barracks,  a  handsome  block, 
accommodating  nearly  6,000  officers  and  seamen. 

The  Old  Block  House,  \  m.  west  of  the  North  Yard  and  a  little 
north  of  the  Devonport  stations,  should  be  visited  for  the  unique 
view.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  fortifications,  now  used  as  pleasure 
grounds. 

The  Breakwater  is  about  2-J-  m.  from  the  Hoe.  The  excursion 
to  it  is  usually  made  by  the  steamer  going  to  Cawsand  (p.  218). 
It  is  obviously  an  expedition  only  to  be  undertaken  in  calm 
weather,  as  the  sea  dashes  over  the  wall  at  other  times.  Begun  in 
1812  (by  Rennie),  this  gigantic  work  took  30  years  to  complete  and 
cost  lj  millions.  It  is  formed  of  rough  limestone  blocks,  millions 
of  which  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  until  they  formed  a  wall  which 
rose  above  sea-level.  This  wall  was  then  faced  with  limestone 
and  granite  blocks  and  the  summit  was  paved,  making  it  a 
promenade,  45  feet  wide.  The  central  portion,  1,000  yards  long, 
has  at  either  end  arms  bent  back  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees.  These 
arms  are  each  350  yards  long,  and  the  western  one  carries  a 
lighthouse,  and  the  eastern  one  a  beacon  with  a  cage-shelter. 
It  encloses  for  anchorage  2,000  acres,  the  entrances  being  on  the 
east  \  m.,  and  west  f  m.  broad.  The  stone,  of  which  4J-  million 
tons  were  used,  came  from  Oreston.  Opposite  and  inside  the 
centre  of  the  breakwater  is  an  iron-clad  fort,  heavily  armed,  and 
the  channels  at  either  end  of  the  work  are  commanded  by  land 
forts. 

Excursions  from  Plymouth. 

1.  To  Ivybridge  by  the  coast,  p.  198 ;  by  rail,  p.  197. 

2.  „  Falmouth  by  coast,  p.  219. 

3.  „  Princetown  by  rail,  p.  195. 

4.  Saltram  (Earl  of  Morley),  the  woods  of  which  are  seen  across 
the  estuary  of  the  Plym  as  we  approach  Mutley  from  the  east  by 
rail,  can  be  reached  from  Plymouth  by  crossing  Laira  Bridge  over 
the  Cattewater,  or  by  taking  the  train  to  Marsh  Mills  Station  (1  m. 
away).  The  Park  is  open  to  the  public,  and  is  a  delightful 
place  to  ramble  in,  but  the  Saltram  gallery  of  pictures,  formed 
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under  the  direction  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  containing,  in 
addition  to  its  other  treasures,  16  portraits  by  that  master,  can 
only  be  seen  by  order  from  the  Earl  of  Morley.  Of  those  by 
Reynolds  a  very  striking  one  is  Cleopatra  (Kitty  Fisher)  dissolving 
the  pearl,  and,  to  name  but  one  or  two  of  the  general  collection, 
there  are  :  Bacchanals,  by  Titian  ;  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Correggio  ;  His  Wives,  by  Rubens,  etc.  The  ceilings  of  the  saloon 
and  dining-rooms  are  by  Zucchi. 

5.  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Open  to  the  public  on  first  Saturday  in 
the  month,  and  in  other  weeks  on  Wednesday.  On  other  days  only 
by  special  order  and  payment  of  2s.  6d.,  with  guide,  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Manor  Office,  Emma  Place,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  Stone- 
house.  Ferry  from  Admiral's  Hard  (Stonehouse)  to  Cremyll  at 
the  half -hours,  returning  at  the  hours.  On  the  days  when  the  Park 
is  open  steamers  ply  from  the  Promenade  Pier. 

To  the  beauty  of  Plymouth  Sound  and  the  charm  of  the  prospect 
from  the  various  view-points  in  the  Three  Towns,  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe, with  its  sweet  alternations  of  swelling  greensward  and 
waving  woods,  is  by  far  the  greatest  contributor.  The  house 
itself  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  effect.  The  eastern  aspect  of 
the  slope  which  the  grounds  occupy  protects  the  foliage  from  the 
blasting  effects  of  the  prevalent  south-west  winds,  and  the  trees 
grow  almost  from  the  water's  edge. 

Cremyll  is  the  landing-place  for  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Close  to  it 
there  is  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  hotel,  the  Mount  Edgcumbe 
Arms.  The  Higher  Lodge,  through  which  vehicles  enter  the 
grounds,  is  a  mile  up  the  road,  but  pedestrians  can  enter  at 
Cremyll  itself.  In  either  case  the  house,  almost  hidden  by  trees, 
is  about  J  mile  away. 

The  House,  not  shown  to  the  public,  is  a  castellated  mansion 
built  in  1553  by  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe.  The  original  round 
towers,  however,  were  pulled  down  in  1762,  and  the  present 
octagonal  ones  substituted  for  them.  A  fine  hall  contains  many 
family  pictures,  amongst  them  works  of  Lely  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ;  also  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Stuart  period. 

The  Gardens,  occupying  the  lower  ground  close  to  the  entrance 
from  Cremyll  and  to  the  left  of  the  main  avenue,  are  only  to  be 
seen  by  special  order.  They  are  divided,  like  those  at  Chatsworth, 
into  Italian,  French,  and  English,  and  are  similarly  adorned  with 
busts,  fountains,  etc.  In  the  Italian  is  the  Orangery,  opening  on 
to  a  delightful  terrace.  The  French  is  characteristically  prim, 
and  the  English  has  a  beautiful  lawn  and  many  noble  trees, 
including  a  very  fine  cedar. 

The  Grounds  occupy  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  except  the  comparatively  small  area 
taken  up  by  the  Gardens,  and  the  strip  of  shore  between  the 
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public  road  to  Cawsand  and  the  Hamoaze  itself.  To  walk  fairly- 
round  them  will  occupy  a  long  hour,  but  several  hours  may  be 
most  enjoyably  spent  in  exploring  them.  Commencing  with  the 
eastern  or  lower  side,  we  may  make  the  circuit  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, with  its  "  insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade,  cedar,  and 
fir,  and  pine  and  branching  palm,"  to  Milton's  Temple  (locked), 
wherein  is  a  bust  of  the  poet  with  the  above  quotation.  A 
little  farther  we  come  to  some  modern  ruins,  then  Lady  Emma's 
Cottage  and  the  Bed  House,  close  to  Redding  Point.  Next  we 
pass  the  New  Fort  at  the  foot  of  the  tiny  Picklecombe,  and  reach 
the  Huntsman's  Cottage  in  the  valley  of  Hoe  Lake,  whence  we 
bend  back  towards  Maker  Church  (p.  216),  and  return  to  our 
starting-point.  This  walk  commands  lovely  views  throughout, 
but  the  most  comprehensive  to  be  obtained  is  from  White  Seat, 
the  Deer  Park,  nearly  half  a  mile  east  of  Maker  Church  and  above 
the  Amphitheatre.  Close  to  the  high-road,  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  Maker  Church,  is  an  ancient  baptistery. 

6.  St.  Germans  River.  A  pleasant  excursion  by  boat  from 
Plymouth  is  up  the  Lynher  Creek  or  St.  Germans  River.  In 
this  way  Trematon  Castle,  Antony  House,  St.  Germans,  and 
Port  Eliot  can  be  visited. 

Trematon  Castle,  mentioned  in  Domesday  (2  m.  from  Saltash 
Station  and  Pier),  is  in  itself  and  in  its  site  very  striking  (per- 
mission to  visit  it  must  be  solicited).  To  reach  it  take  the  left-hand 
branch  at  the  top  of  Saltash  main  street,  and  at  the  next  fork  left 
again.  You  then  pass  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  descend 
very  steeply  to  Forder  hamlet  at  the  head  of  a  creek.  An  equally 
stiff  ascent,  right,  leads  to  the  entrance-lodge  of  the  castle.  The 
ruin  is  13th  century,  and  consists  of  a  tower-gateway,  much  of 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  a  round  keep,  which  affords  a  fine  view. 
The  modern  house  within  the  precincts  is  plain  and  of  no  account. 

Antony  House,  the  seat  of  the  Pole-Carew  family,  is  on  the 
i  opposite  side  of  the  creek  (ferry,  Id. )  from  Trematon.  The  direct 
way  to  it  from  Plymouth  is  by  ferry  to  Torpoint.  Thence  a  short 
2  m.  north-westward.  The  fine  woods  are  well  seen  from  the 
railway  westward  of  Saltash.  The  house,  built  in  1721,  contains 
a  considerable  collection  of  pictures  (not  shown  to  the  general 
public  ;  they  can  only  be  viewed  by  permission,  which  is  occa- 
sionally granted).  The  two  portraits,  by  Holbein,  of  Sir  William 
Butts,  physician  to  Henry  VIII,  and  of  Lady  Butts,  are  celebrated 
works  by  that  painter.  In  the  park  is  a  fine  group  of  evergreen 
oaks  planted  in  1725. 

The  village  of  Antony  lies  more  to  the  west  on  the  high-road 
from  Torpoint  to  Looe.  The  church  has  a  good  tower  and  some 
interesting  glass,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Richard  Carew,  author 
of  the  Survey  of  Cornwall.  Ascending  the  creek  after  passing 
Antony,  we  enter  a  comparatively  narrow  channel  softly  hung 
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with  rich  woods  to  the  water's  edge.  After  passing  the  mouths 
of  two  arms  of  the  creek  going  off  north  and  south  respectively, 
we  shortly  afterwards  come  to  two  other  branches,  on  the  point 
between  which  is  St.  Germans  (station  on  the  G.W.R.,  9-J-  m. 
from  Plymouth.  Hotel :  Eliot  Arms).  Here  two  items  are  of 
much  interest — the  church  and  Port  Eliot.  The  Church  down 
to  1049  was  the  Cathedral  of  Cornwall.  The  west  front  is  Norman 
and  has  a  fine,  deep-set  west  doorway.  The  towers  are  Norman 
below,  the  upper  portion  of  the  north-west  tower  being  Early 
English,  and  of  the  south-west  Perpendicular.  The  nave  lost 
its  north  aisle  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  chancel  fell 
in  1792.  The  south  aisle  is  partly  Early  Decorated  and  partly 
Perpendicular.  It  was  restored  in  1894.  The  3-tier  Perpendicu- 
lar window  at  the  east  of  the  nave,  a  fine  niche  on  the  south  aisle, 
called  the  Bishop's  Chair,  and  a  quaint  and  very  early  miserere 
should  all  be  noticed,  as  also  the  font,  the  sedilia,  and  the  windows 
(one  by  Burne- Jones  and  Morris).  There  is  a  good  monument  to 
the  Hon.  G.  Eliot,  killed  at  Inkerman. 

Port  Eliot  (Earl  of  St.  Germans.  Neither  the  house  nor  the  park 
is  open  to  the  public)  is  close  to  the  church  and  occupies  the  site 
of  a  priory  that  soon  after  the  Dissolution  became  the  property 
of  the  Eliot  family,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  pictures,  including  many  by  Rey- 
nolds, and  a  portrait  of  John  Hampden,  date  1628,  interesting 
as  being  the  only  one  known. 

7.  River  Tamar  to  Weir  Head.  By  steamer  (3s.  6d.  return) 
from  the  Hoe  Pier.  [CalstocJc,  p.  214,  is  now  accessible  by 
light  railway,  via  Bere  Alston,  p.  194.]  The  first  part  of  the 
voyage  is  up  the  Hamoaze,  at  the  entrance  of  which  Tor  point 
is  on  the  left,  and  the  quays  and  docks  of  Devonport  on  the  right. 
Then,  as  the  St.  Germans  river  estuary  opens  on  the  left  hand,  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  at  Saltash.  This,  one 
of  Brunei's  greatest  works,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  Consort 
in  1859.  The  total  length  is  2,240  feet,  in  19  spans,  and  breadth 
10  yards.  The  two  spans  which  cross  the  river  are  each  455  feet 
and  give  a  headway  at  high  water  of  about  100  feet.  The  ova] 
tubes  are  each  17  by  12  feet  in  their  diameters.  Considering  the 
engineering  difficulties  and  the  vastness  of  the  work,  the  cost, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 
The  narrowness  of  the  rail-roadway  above  is  not  the  least  striking 
feature  as  we  pass  under  it. 

Saltash  (Population  (1921)  3,631  ;  Hotels  :  Railway,  Com- 
mercial.  Steamer  from  North  Corner,  Devonport,  4d.,  at  the 
half -hours,  returning  from  Saltash  at  the  hours.  From  North  Corner 
it  goes  to  Hoe  Pier  ;  Ferry  Bridge  from  Saltash  to  Saltash  Passage 
near  St.  Budeaux,  p.  194].  Saltash  has  a  station  on  the  G.W.R. 
main  line.  Visitors  arriving  by  water  should  ascend  the  steep 
hill  from  the  Pier — passing  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
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which  has  a  so-called  Saxon  tower,  and  a  fine  silver  chalice 
(Henry  VII) — and  follow  the  main  street  to  (■£■  ra. )  a  fork.  Thence, 
taking  the  right-hand  road,  it  is  about  300  yards  to  the  breast  of 
the  hill,  St.  Stephen's  Mount,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  Tamar,  with  Dartmoor  in  the  distance. 

The  estuary  now  expands  to  some  §  mile  in  width,  and  at  high- 
water  is  a  beautiful  lake  with  many  far-reaching  arms.  Landulph 
Church  is  seen  ahead  across  the  arm  that  runs  up  to  Botus 
Fleming.  In  it  is  the  tomb  of  Theodoro  Palseologus  (d.  1637),  a 
descendant  of  the  Byzantium  emperors  of  that  name.  On  our 
right-hand  is  St.  Budeaux  Church.  The  high  ground  north-west 
is  Hingston  Down,  terminating  westward  in  Kit  Hill,  and  north- 
west we  catch  sight  of  Great  Mis  Tor,  on  Dartmoor.  The  second 
arm  on  the  right  hand  is  the  Tavy  estuary,  divided  from  the 
sylvan  Tamerton  creek  by  the  woods  of  Warleigh  (house  and 
grounds  not  shown).  In  about  3  miles  onward,  at  the  village  of 
Hole's  Hole,  the  river  makes  a  loop  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
Pentillie  Castle.  The  mansion  is  modern  and  of  no  particular 
interest,  but  the  grounds  are  delightful.  On  Mount  Ararat  is  a 
tower  built  by  Sir  James  Tillie  (d.  1712),  who  is  buried  beneath  it. 
(For  an  order  to  view  the  grounds,  apply  to  the  Agent,  Pentillie 
Estate  Office,  St.  Mellion,  East  Cornwall.)  The  river  now  gradu- 
ally narrows,  becomes  very  pretty,  and  ceases  to  be  an  estuary 
at  Cotehele  Quay — the  usual  landing-place  for  (J  m.)  Cotehele 
House  (pron.  Cot-heel;  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe).  (May  be 
visited  by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  Manor  Office  of  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  at  Stonehouse. )  As  a  rule,  steamers  do  not 
stop  at  Cotehele,  but  the  house  may  easily  be  reached  from  Bere 
(Alston  or  Calstock  stations,  Southern  (South- Western)  Rail- 
way . 

Cotehele  House,  so  named  from  the  family  to  which  it  belonged 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  whence  it  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  Mount  Edgcumbes,  is  a  granite  castellated  mansion, 
quadrangular  in  plan,  and  chiefly  of  Early  Tudor  date.  It  is  placed 
well  above  the  Tamar  and  surrounded  by  fine  woods,  and  in  itself 
and  in  its  contents  claims  careful  examination.  The  Hall,  44  feet 
by  23  feet,  has  a  good  open  roof,  and  is  hung  with  armour,  weapons, 
and  hunting  relics.  The  Chapel,  with  an  interesting  east  window, 
still  retains  its  original  screen  and  fittings,  especially  the  furniture 
of  the  altar.  King  Charles's  bedroom  is  also  shown.  A  volume 
might  be  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  ins-and-outs  of  the  mansion, 
and  its  wealth  of  old  tapestries  and  furniture.  It  is  certainly  a 
place  to  visit. 

On  a  rock  overlooking  the  river  is  a  small  chapel  (good  glass), 
imilt  by  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  about  1486,  as  a  thankoffering 
:or  his  escape  from  Richard  III,  who  had  grounds  enough  for 
regarding  him  as  a  supporter  of  Richmond.  The  story  goes  that 
Sir  Richard,  when  pursued,  flung  his  cap  with  a  stone  in  it  into 
ihe  river,  and  so  led  his  foes  to  think  he  was  drowned.  He 
etired  to  France  till  Henry  VII  became  king,  when  he  returned, 
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hunted  down  Sir  H.  Trenoweth,  whose  estates  he  seized,  and 
built  the  chapel.  The  tower  north  of  the  house  is  a  "  folly." 
[From  Cotehele  it  is  10  minutes  by  path  down  the  wood  to  the 
Ashburton  Hotel  at  the  south  end  of  Calstock.] 

The  Viaduct  of  the  Bere  Alston  and  Callington  (Kelly  Bray) 
branch  is  striking.  Its  total  length  of  twelve  arches — four  of 
them  over  the  river — is  850  feet ;  and  the  height  is  113  feet  above 
high-water  level.  It  is  built  of  concrete  blocks,  which  were 
borne  by  aerial  cable-ways.  The  water-borne  goods  are  handled, 
in  trucks,  by  lifts  to  and  from  the  viaduct  and  the  quays.  The 
one-time  famous  incline  is  no  longer  used  for  the  granite  and  other 
traffic.  The  village  of  Calstock  (Hotel :  Ashburton,  unlicensed), 
famous  for  strawberries  and  cherries,  is  on  the  left-hand  bank. 
[Beyond  this,  disused  arsenic  mines  mar  the  river.]  Here  it  is 
open  to  the  traveller  to  land  and  proceed  on  foot  \\  m.  by  the 
site  of  Harewood  House  to  the  ferry  at  Morwellham  Quay  (Inn  : 
Ship,  small).  The  river,  closely  fringed  by  woods,  again  makes 
a  great  bend  and  more  than  doubles  the  distance  between  these 
points.  From  Morwellham  Quay  the  tourist  may  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  Morwell  Rocks,  unless  he  prefers  to  rejoin  the  steamer 
or  his  boat  and  ascend  the  river  to  Weir  Head.  Calstock  Church 
is  seen  high  up  on  the  Cornish  bank,  and  then  on  the  Devon  side 
we  pass  under  the  lofty  ribs  and  crags  (of  limestone)  known  as 
Morwell  Rocks.  The  scene  here  is  striking,  but  not  comparable 
with  the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks.  At  Weir  Head  is 
the  basin  where  the  steamer  stops  and  turns — when,  by  special 
favour  of  the  tide,  it  gets  so  far.  A  pleasant  way  of  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  Morwell  Rocks  is  through  Gunnislake  (p.  191)  to 
New  Bridge,  j  m.  after  crossing  which  and  ascending  the  opposite 
steep  a  track  strikes  off  to  the  right  near  the  junction  with  the 
old  Tavistock  road.  This  track  leads  through  the  woods  out  on 
to  the  rocks,  the  tops  of  which  can  be  visited  in  succession.  The 
view  of  the  Tamar  valley,  immediately  over  which  we  stand  at 
an  elevation  of  some  300  feet,  is  delightful.  From  the  rocks  a 
descent  can  be  made  by  the  superseded  Inclined  Plane  to  the 
Quay.  Before  descending,  however,  the  antiquary  may  visit 
the  farm-house  of  Morwellham,  which  stands  on  a  knoll  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river.  It  is  an  old  manor  house,  has  a 
15th-century  gate-house,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Tavistock 
Abbey. 

The  pedestrian  bound  for  Tavistock  can  proceed  from  the  farm 
north-west  to  the  Tavistock  road,  which  he  will  join  a  long  half-mile  , 
short  of  Lumburn  Bridge  {p.  224).    The  distance  is  about  3£  miles. 

8.  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  This,  the  best  known  of  British 
lighthouses,  is  distant  14  m.  south-south- west  from  the  Hoe, 
whence  the  tower  and  light  are  visible  in  ordinary  weather.  A 
visit  to  it  forms  a  favourite  excursion  from  Plymouth.  Its 
exact  situation  is  lat.  50°  11'  N.,  long.  4°  16'  W.,  and  the  nearest  ; 
point  on  the  mainland  is  Rame  Head,  distant  9  m.    The  reef  of 
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gneiss  rock  on  which  the  tower  stands,  being  submerged  at  high 
water,  was  in  the  early  days  of  Plymouth  a  source  of  peril  to 
navigators  making  the  Sound.  The  first  lighthouse,  100  feet  high, 
erected  by  Winstanley  (1698)  was  of  wood.  It  stood  only  5 
years,  and  was  swept  away  by  the  Great  Storm  of  November, 
1703,  when  its  builder,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  it,  perished  with  his 
handiwork.  In  1706  Rudyerd,  a  London  merchant,  commenced 
the  second  lighthouse,  92  ft.  high.  It  was  mainly  of  wood,  was 
completed  in  3  years,  and  lasted  till  December,  1755,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  on  which  occasion  one  of  the  light-keepers 
was  killed  by  the  melted  lead  from  the  lantern  roof.  In  August, 
1756,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  third,  or  Smeaton's  Tower, 
which  has  been  re-erected  on  the  Hoe.  It  was  3  years  in  building, 
and  till  1882  remained  uninjured  by  more  than  a  century  of 
storms.  Its  total  height  was  94  feet,  and  the  column  was  of 
broad  red  and  white  bands,  and  modelled  to  the  shape  of  an  oak 
trunk.  (The  secret  of  its  strength  can  only  be  understood  hyr 
examining  a  detailed  model  such  as  that  at  the  South  Kensingtom 
Museum,  made  by  a  former  light-keeper.)  It  was  from  no  defect 
in  the  structure,  but  from  the  destructive  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
portion  of  the  reef  on  which  it  stood,  that  the  necessity  for  the 
fourth,  the  present,  tower  arose,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  that 
suggested  the  preservation  of  Smeaton's  work  as  a  day-mark  on 
the  Hoe.  That  work  has  supplied  the  model  of  most  of  the 
lighthouses  since  built  in  situations  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  the 
new  one  is  in  essentials  only  an  enlargement  of  its  predecessor* 
Sir  J.  N.  Douglass,  acting  for  the  Trinity  Board,  was  the  engineer 
employed,  and  the  site  selected  is  only  a  short  distance  from  that* 
of  the  old  one.  From  July,  1878,  to  the  autumn  of  1881  the  new 
work  was  carried  on,  but  little  or  no  progress  could  be  made 
during  the  winters.  The  top  stone  was  laid  in  June,  1881,  and 
the  light  (see  p.  29)  first  exhibited  in  March,  1882.  The  lantern, 
is  133  feet  above  high  water,  and  50  feet  higher  than  Smeaton's. 
With  a  view  to  breaking  the  impact  of  the  waves  on  the  tower 
the  basement  is  a  solid  cylindrical  mass  of  granite,  forming  a 
platform  44  feet  in  diameter,  and  23  feet  high.  From  this  rises 
the  tower  proper,  35^  feet  diameter  at  base,  and  18-g-  feet  below 
the  lantern.  The  tower  is  solid  for  the  first  45  feet.  Above  are 
nine  rooms,  each  8f  feet  high.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work  was 
£80,000. 

A  remarkable  incident  connected  with  the  removal  of  Smeaton's 
tower  is  worth  preserving.  W.  T.  Douglass,  a  son  of  the  chief 
engineer,  was  superintending  the  lowering  of  some  portion  of 
the  upper  part  when  the  giving  way  of  the  gear  hurled  him  from 
the  top,  and  he  escaped  destruction  on  the  exposed  rock  below 
only  by  the  opportune  inflow  of  a  great  wave.  Happily  he 
sustained  no  serious  injury. 

9.  Rame  Head  via  Cremyll,  4£  m.,  returning  by  Penlee  Point 
and  Cawsand  to  Cremyll,  6  ra. — total,  11  m. 
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Distances  reckoned  from  Cremyll,  which  is  reached  by  ferry  from 
Admiral's  Hard.  This  little  pedestrian  round  is  worth  making. 
Rame  Head  can  be  approached  within  a  short  distance  by  those 
who  drive,  but  there  is  no  coast  road  from  Rame  Head  to  Penlee 
Point.  The  driving-road  through  Cawsand  is  %  m.  longer,  but 
avoids  the  steep  descent  to  Forder.  The  walk  from  Rame  Head 
by  Penlee  Point  to  Cawsand  is  3  m. 

The  landing-place  at  Cremyll  is  close  to  the  Lower  Lodge  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  Park  and  the  Edgcumbe  Arms  Hotel.  Thence 
the  road  affords  a  good  view  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  House,  passes  a 
day-mark  obelisk  on  the  right,  and  during  a  stiff  ascent  presents 
from  time  to  time  a  pleasant  backward  prospect  of  the  Hamoaze. 
At  1  m.  we  pass  the  Higher  Lodge.  The  village  below  on  the 
right  is  Empacombe,  and  far  away  winds  the  arm  of  the  harbour 
that  runs  up  to  Millbrook.  By  a  well-shaded  but  steep  road  we 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  neck  on  which  stands,  its  tower  conspicuous 
far  and  wide  (1  ra.),  Maker  Church.  There  are  monuments  to  the 
Mount  Edgcumbe  family,  and  an  old  font,  but  little  else.  The 
view  from  the  graveyard  is  striking.  At  the  fork,  \  m.  beyond 
the  church,  the  lane  on  the  left  winds  down  to  Cawsand.  We 
take  the  right-hand  one.  At  the  next  fork,  2  m.  from  Cremyll, 
that  to  the  right  goes  to  Millbrook,  and  we  take  the  left  hand. 
Then  we  drop  sharply,  and,  avoiding  roads  right  and  left  (to 
Cawsand),  climb  again,  getting  a  lovely  view  eastward  of  the  little 
bay  on  which  Kingsand,  half-hidden,  stands.  The  Sound,  too, 
is  well  seen  with  the  pyramidal  Mew  Stone  and  the  Breakwater. 
We  now  have  sundry  old  and  new  fortifications  on  the  hill  close 
on  our  left,  and  then  pass  through  a  gate  where  the  road  becomes 
a  mere  farm-track.  Rame  Church  is  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  then  a  steep  drop  brings  us  to  the  picturesque  hamlet 
of  Forder  (3  m.),  where,  crossing  the  brook,  we  turn  to  the  right. 
The  road  we  are  now  upon  is  that  from  Cawsand  to  Rame. 
Another  ascent  brings  us  to  the  few  houses  that  constitute  the 
latter  village,  where  we  bear  round  to  the  left  past  a  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

The  road  to  the  right,  with  telegraph  posts,  is  fine,  skirting 
Whitsand  Bay  along  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  Tregantle  Fort.  If  this 
be  taken,  Plymouth  can  be  reached  from  Tregantle  via  Antony  (p. 
211)  and  Torpoint  (steam  ferry). 

Rame  Church  (3|  ra.),  Perpendicular  with  earlier  portions,  has 
been  restored.    It  has  a  thin  square  tower  with  narrow  lights  and 
a  small  spire.    From  the  churchyard  the  sea  is  in  sight,  and  taking 
the  farm-road  which  has  the  church  on  its  left  hand  we  soon 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  ragged  cliffs  that  slope  to  the  shore  of  | 
Whitsand  Bay.    Where  the  farm-road  turns  sharply  left,  keep  • 
straight  on  and  pass  through  a  gate.    Tregantle  Fort  is  now  in 
sight  on  the  right,  and  the  view  on  that  side  extends  from 
headland  to  headland  as  far  as  the  Lizard  peninsula.    Eddystone  j 
Lighthouse,  9  ra.  away,  is  on  the  left  of  Rame  Head,  which  is  now 
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close  at  hand  in  front.  The  Head  itself,  a  true  promontory,  is 
connected  with  the  peninsula  of  which  it  forms  the  extremity  by 
a  narrow  neck,  some  4  yards  wide,  sloping  steeply  on  the  east 
and  having  a  cliff  on  its  west  side.  A  sharp  little  climb  brings  us 
to  the  ruined  St.  Michael's  Chapel  that  crowns  the  hill.  This 
chapel,  about  20  feet  by  10  feet  inside  measurement,  with  walls 
3  feet  thick  of  unhewn  stone,  has  nothing  by  which  its  age  can 
be  determined.  It  is  still  roofed  in,  but  all  the  wrought  stone, 
except  that  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof  and  two  small  pieces  at  the 
spring  of  the  arch  of  the  east  window,  has  been  removed.  The 
entrance  is  near  the  west  end  on  the  north  side.  In  addition  to 
the  large  east  window  opening  there  is  a  window  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  south  side.  A  niche  on  the  north  side  of  the  east 
window  seems  to  be  part  of  the  original  building.  At  some 
time  or  other  a  floor  existed  some  6  ft.  6  in.  above  the  ground, 
as  the  walls  still  show  the  holes  where  the  joists  were  inserted, 
and  a  window  has  been  made  high  up  at  the  west  end  to  light 
this  upper  chamber.  The  view  of  the  cliffs,  as  framed  by  the 
door,  is  good.  The  head  commands  a  long  coast-line.  The 
rocky  pyramid  eastward  is  the  Mew  Stone  off  Yealm  Mouth,  and 
the  headland  seen  to  the  right  of  it  Stoke  Point,  beyond  which  is 
JBolt  Head.  Looking  westward,  Looe  is  across  the  bay,  and  to 
the  left  of  it  we  make  out  St.  George's  Island,  and  then,  one 
beyond  the  other,  Dodman  Point,  Zoze  Point,  and  the  long  low 
promontory  of  the  Lizard. 

The  path  to  Penlee  Point  is  seen  along  the  cliff -slope  from  the 
chapel.  A  flagstaff  gives  the  direction.  Here  is  also  a  wire- 
less telegraph  station,  near  the  Coastguard's  house.  To  reach 
it  leave  the  signal-house  on  the  left  and  follow  a  wall.  From 
the  Coastguards'  House  is  seen  the  fine  rocky  cove  that  lies 
under  the  neck  of  Rame  Head,  and  gaining  the  horse-track  we 
need  no  further  guidance.  Penlee  Point  is  a  mass  of  dark  quartz- 
streaked  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  green  slope  If  m.  from  the  chapel. 
Notice,  looking  back  along  the  coast,  the  almost  columnar 
appearance  of  the  rock,  caused  by  the  vertical  tilting  of  the 
strata.  Onward,  on  the  hill-top,  on  our  left  front,  is  a  Folly 
Tower,  a  useful  day-mark.  At  the  point  is  Penlee  Grotto,  some- 
times called  Adelaide  Chapel,  though  it  is  a  modern  structure 
and  never  was  used  as  a  chapel.  It  is  a  shallow  cavity  in  the 
rock  (in  which  seats  have  been  hewn)  with  a  commonplace  front 
carried  on  arches.  In  itself  it  is  not  worth  a  thought,  but  the 
view  from  it  of  the  Sound  is  magnificent.  The  long  line  of 
wall  seen  on  the  opposite  hillside  marks  a  Government  shoot- 
ing range. 

From  the  grotto  a  road  runs  through  Penlee  plantations 
to  Cawsand,  and  affords  peeps  of  rocky  coves  and  of  the 
Sound.  Cawsand,  prettily  placed  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  and  only 
a  poor  fishing  village  hitherto,  is  now  becoming  a  holiday  resort. 
The  Ship  Inn  provides  a  little  accommodation,  and  a  large 
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mansion  has  been  converted  into  flats  which  are  let  to  summer 
visitors.  Kingsand  adjoins  it,  and  has  at  any  rate  the  advantage 
of  a  cleaner  shore,  with  rather  curious  rocks.  There  is  a  small 
restaurant,  the  Criterion.  It  is  a  steep  climb  to  get  away  from 
Kingsand.  When  the  narrow  road  reaches  the  hill- top  follow 
it  to  the  right,  past  a  fort,  soon  after  which  an  obvious  track 
goes  off  on  the  left  and  leads  to  the  road  past  Maker  Church,  and 
so  to  Cremyll,  11 J  m. 

If  the  road  to  Millbrook  be  taken  from  Cawsand,  then  by  a  short 
detour  from  the  former  place  Insworth  can  be  visited,  where  there 
is  an  interesting  Decorated,  chapel,  now  desecrated.  Thence  by 
way  of  St.  John's,  prettily  situated  at  the  head  of  a  creek,  and  with 
a  church,  partly  Norman,  the  road  to  Torpoint  (ferry)  can  be 
reached.  A  short  \  m.  beyond  St.  John's  a  path  on  the  right  saves 
\  m.    Cawsand  to  Torpoint,  6£  m. 

10.  Whitsand,  Port  Wrickle,  Downderry,  St.  Germans  Hut. 

Of  late  Whitsand  Bay,  on  the  Cornish  coast  just  west  of  Ply* 
mouth  Sound,  has  become  quite  a  favourite  resort.  It  has  a 
beautiful  white  strand  backed  by  rugged  rocks  and  high  cliffs. 
There  is  a  golf  course  [see  p.  27),  and  at  Port  Wrinkle  is  the  Whit- 
sand Bay  Hotel.  The  bay  is  easily  reached  from  Plymouth 
either  by  ferry  from  Admiral's  Hard  to  Crrmyll  (p.  210),  or  by 
small  steamer  from  North  Corner,  Devonport,  to  Millbrook. 
From  Millbrook  it  is  only  about  2  m.  to  the  sea,  but  from  Cremyll 
it  is  quite  a  mile  farther.  At  both  landing-places  public  vehicles 
are  usually  in  waiting. 

The  eastern  end,  being  the  part  most  accessible  from  Ply- 
mouth, is  much  used  by  picnic  parties,  who  can  have  their  needs 
supplied  at  tents  on  the  beach.  Westward  are  quaint  Port  Wrinkle 
and  the  village  of  Downderry.  Their  nearest  station  is  St. 
Germans  (p.  212),  where  conveyances  meet  certain  trains,  as 
advertised  in  Plymouth  daily  papers.  Westward  \\  m.  from 
Port  W  inkle  or  eastward  1-J  m.  from  Downderry,  it  is  an  exhilarat- 
ing walk  along  the  cliffs  to  St.  Germans  Hut,  the  shooting-box 
of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans.  The  cottage  is  on  a  ledge  of  the 
cliffs,  200  feet  above  the  sea.  (For  permission  to  visit  the  Hut, 
application  must  be  made  to  the  occupier,  and  notification 
must  be  given  if  the  preparation  of  a  simple  meal  is  desired.) 

The  hut  is  5  or  6  miles  from  St.  Germans  Station.  Alternative 
routes  from  it  are  a  walk  along  the  cliffs  to  Crafthole,  and  thence 
to  Antony  and  Torpoint  Ferry  (p.  211),  or  by  Tregantle  Fort  • 
(p.  216)  to  Millbrook  for  steamer,  or  by  Rame  Head  to  Caw- 
sand (see  above)  and  Cremyll  Ferry. 

There  is  a  summer  service  of  steamers  between  Cawsand  and 
Plymouth,  and  motor-buses  connect  Kingsand  and  Cremyll. 


PLYMOUTH  TO  FALMOUTH  BY  RAIL. 

{For  the  Coast  Route,  see  p.  239.) 

By  G.W.R. — Liskeard  (17  m.),  Lostwithiel,  29^  m.  ;  St.  Austell 
(38im.);  Truro  (52}  m.) ;  Falmouth  (64£  m.) 

Soon  after  passing  Devonport  Station  the  line  crosses  a  creek, 
and  we  get  a  good  view  of  the  Hamoaze.  About  a  mile  onward 
is  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  212).  On  the  right  the  Tamar  and 
the  Tavy,  uniting  their  waters,  widen  to  a  lake,  across  which  is 
seen  Landulph  Church  (p.  213),  while  the  western  tors  and  slopes 
of  Dartmoor  supply  the  background.  Beyond  Saltash,  after 
affording  a  fine  back  view  of  the  Bridge,  and  passing  Defiance 
Halt,  the  line  skirts  the  Lynher  River,  and,  passing  Trematon 
Castle,  on  the  right,  crosses  several  creeks,  which,  with  the  tide 
up,  present  delightful  river-scenes.  The  chief  feature  are  the 
woods  of  Antony,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge.  St.  Germans 
and  Port  Eliot  are  described  on  p.  212.  From  the  station 
little  is  seen  of  them,  but  there  is  a  pleasant  greenness  about  the 
line  here.  Then  nothing  calls  for  remark  till  we  near  Menheniot 
(15  m.  ;  inn),  where  the  woods  of  Coldrenick  are  on  the  right,  and 
we  cross  a  deep  and  pretty  valley  by  a  lofty  viaduct.  The  village 
is  a  mile  north  of  the  line,  and  the  spire,  a  comparatively  rare 
feature  in  Cornish  churches,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  William 
of  Wykeham  was  sometime  Vicar,  and  Bishop  Trelawney  (one  of 
the  "  Seven  ")  was  baptized  here. 

Menheniot  Station,  by  Seaton  Bridge,  5£,  to  Looe,  9  m.  The 

pedestrian  will  prefer  this  walk  to  the  carriage  road,  which  climbs  over 
the  ridge  between  the  two  valleys.  A  little  beyond  the  inn  turn  to- 
the  left,  and  when  over  the  bridge  follow  the  road  down  the  glen  to 
Hessenford  Church.  Cross  the  bridge,  and  turn  left  still  alongside 
the  stream  to  Seaton  Bridge.    Thence  see  p.  240. 

For  continuation  of  rail,  see  p.  225. 

LISKEARD. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Hotels. — Webb's,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Parade ;  Stag,  smaller,, 
near  the  station.  * 
Population.— (1921)  4,376. 

Post  Office. — In  centre  of  triangle  at  corner  of  Barn  Street  and  Bay  Tree 
Hill. 

Public  Library. — In  Barras  Street. 

Railway  Stations. — Liskeard,  on  G.W.R.  main  line  and  Liskeard  on  Looe 
Line  (the  stations  are  two  minutes  apart). 

Liskeard  is  an  ancient  town  and  municipal  borough,  on  high 
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ground  north  of  the  line.  In  1775  one  of  its  representatives  in 
Parliament  was  Gibbon,  the  historian  of  Rome.  The  town  has 
little  of  interest  to  the  tourist,  but  is  a  convenient  centre  for  a 
few  excursions.  It  does  not  cater  for  trippers,  being  a  pleasant 
residential  town.  The  Church  is  a  large  Late  Perpendicular 
building  and  has  been  carefully  restored.  The  west  tower,  of 
four  stages,  has  curious  gargoyles  below  the  battlements,  and  its 
west  door  is  dated  1627.  The  most  noticeable  features  are  : 
the  lych-gate  ;  the  south  porch  with  three  (empty)  niches  over 
the  doorway,  the  side  ones  supported  on  quaint  corbels  ;  and  the 
pinnacles  of  the  projecting  bays  of  the  south  aisle.  Of  the  Castle 
nothing  remains,  and  its  site  is  a  public  recreation  ground,  not 
far  from  the  church.  George  Borrow' s  father  lived  here,  and  he 
himself  visited  the  place  in  1853.  John  Walcot  (Peter  Pindar) 
and  Hawker  of  Morwenstow  (North  Devon)  were  educated  at 
Liskeard  Grammar  School,  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
hj  the  police  station. 

Excursions  from  Liskeard. 

(1.)  To  Looe,  9  m.  There  is  a  choice  of  routes  : — (a)  By  rail. 
The  line  runs  down  a  charming  valley,  (b)  By  road.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  that  from  Liskeard  to  the  station,  about  \  m. 
l>eyond  which  it  drops  by  a  sharp  angle  into  the  valley  of  the  East 
Looe,  down  which  road  and  rail  run  to  Looe. 

To  visit  St.  Keyne,  which  has  a  church  of  some  interest,  turn  to 
the  right  about  ^  m.  down  the  valley.  This  adds  about  £  m.  to  the 
walk,  and  involves  a  stiff  climb  by  a  winding  road.  From  the  church 
the  same  road  leads  down  to  (|)  St.  Keyne' s  Well  {see  below),  where 
it  rejoins  our  route.  If,  however,  the  traveller  desires  to  include 
Duloe  (restored  church,  and  just  short  of  it,  on  the  left,  the  remains 
of  a  stone  circle),  he  must  take  the  road  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
Keyne's  Church  and  follow  it  for  2  m.  Duloe  Church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Cuby  ;  his  well  is  in  a  field  near  the  Rectory.  The  place  was 
from  1840-50  the  cure  of  Dr.  Scott,  "  Liddell  and  Scott,"  and  much 
of  the  Lexicon  was  wrought  here,  according  to  the  Oxford  bori  mot : 

Said  Liddell  to  Scott,  '  Let  us  make  a  dictionary,'  and  Scott  made 
it  !  "  The  road  on  the  left,  a  little  beyond  the  church,  leads  (1£) 
down  into  the  East  Looe  valley  and  crosses  it  to  Sandplace  Station. 
This  inclusion  of  Duloe  and  St.  Keyne  adds  1  m.  It  misses  St. 
Keyne's  Well. 

We  descend  the  valley  for  1^  m.,  then  turn  to  the  right  over  the 
line  and  stream  and  bear  to  the  left  up  to  the  junction  with  the 
above  road  from  St.  Keyne  at  St.  Keyne's  Well,  the  subject  of 
a  ballad  by  Southey  : — 

"  If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 
Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 
A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he, 
For  he  shall  be  master  for  life." 
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According  to  Norden  it  "is  a  spring  rising  under  a  Tree  of  a 
most  strange  condition,  for,  beyinge  but  one  bodie,  it  beareth  the 
braunches  of  four  kindes,  Oke,  Ashe,  Elm,  and  Withye."  Mr. 
Haddan  demolished  the  legend  of  St.  Keyne,  but  the  "  elm  and 
withye  "  still  lend  some  support  to  the  Elizabethan  topographer. 

Onward  to  Looe  the  valley  is  delightful,  and  it  matters  little 
where  we  cross  it.  From  Sandplace  Station  the  road  keeps  to  the 
left  bank.  This  part  of  the  East  Looe  is  tidal.  For  Looe,  see 
p.  240. 

(2.)  To  St.  Cleer,  2f  m. ;  The  Hurlers,  6  m. ;  Cheesewring, 

7  m.  {see  Map,  p.  219).  This  excursion  will  interest  the  anti- 
quary, and  though  the  scenery  on  the  way  is  hardly  picturesque, 
there  are  many  wide  views  that  under  a  bright  sky  have  a  wild 
beauty  of  their  own.  The  route  we  describe  can  only  be  taken  by 
the  pedestrian  or  by  those  who  ride,  but  motorists  and  carriage  - 
folk  can  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Cheesewring. 

We  leave  Liskeard  by  Higher  Lux  Street,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  at  a  junction  of  roads,  turn  to  the  left  for  St.  Cleer,  which  is 
about  2J  m.  nearly  due  north.  As  we  ascend  St.  Cleer  Down  the 
mineral  line  is  crossed  about  a  mile  short  of  St.  Cleer,  which  is 
on  high  ground  and  commands  a  wide  view,  in  which  Kilmar 
Tor  (1,289  ft.)  is  conspicuous  with  its  fine  crest  northward.  The 
pinnacled  church  tower  at  the  head  of  the  wide  valley,  eastward, 
is  St.  Ive  (p.  222).  St.  Cleer  is  the  Cornish  form  of  St.  Clare,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  clere,  applied  to  elevated  sites. 
The  lofty  and  high-pinnacled  church  tower  is  a  prominent  object 
for  miles  around,  but  the  church  need  not  detain  the  tourist. 
It  has  been  well  restored,  however.  Its  earliest  part  is  Norman, 
in  which  style  there  are  (renewed)  square-headed  windows,  and 
a  doorway  on  the  north  side.  A  little  way  beyond  the  church  is 
St.  Cleer's  Chapel  and  Well.  The  old  chapel  was  rebuilt  many 
years  ago,  but  the  spring  is  as  of  yore,  and  the  old  cross  is  still 
standing.  In  a  field,  north-north-west,  about  a  mile  from  the 
church,  is  King  Doniert's  Stone,  "Doniert  rogavit  pro  ammo." 
Doniert  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Caradoc,  and  to  have  been 
drowned  in  872.  An  empty  chamber  was  some  years  ago  dis- 
covered beneath  the  cross.    There  are  really  two  stones. 

Take  the  road  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Cleer's  Church.  It  goes 
over  the  railway,  and  leads  (1  m.)  past  Trevethy  (or  Trethevy's) 
Cromlech,  which  is  on  the  left  at  a  junction  of  roads.  The 
upper  slab,  about  14  feet  by  9  feet,  is  pierced  by  a  hole  near  its  upper 
end,  and  surmounts  seven  others.  From  the  cromlech  follow 
the  road  northward,  across  the  railway,  for  1-J  m.  to  the  hamlet 
where  is  the  inn,  "  Cheesewring  Hotel."  About  \  m.  north-west 
are  the  stone  circles,  called  the  Hurlers.  Originally  there  were  three 
circles,  but  the  southern  one,  which  was  the  smallest,  has  been 
nearly  destroyed.  The  others,  115  feet  and  140  feet  in  diameter, 
have  only  6  and  10  stones  still  in  position.  The  rest  have  either 
fallen  or  been  removed.    The  Cheesewring  is  about  J  m.  to  the 
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north,  close  to  a  large  granite  quarry,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  it,  but  thanks  to  the  Duchy  authorities  this  vandalism 
has  been  prevented.  The  Cheesewring  is  a  natural  pile  of  granite 
slabs,  30  feet  high,  of  which  the  upper  ones,  resting  on  a  com- 
paratively small  block,  appear  to  be  very  insecurely  poised. 
The  view  from  the  spot  embraces  both  channels,  but  its  most 
interesting  features  are  the  fine  ragged  Kilmar  Tor  and  the 
nearer  Sharp  Tor,  both  to  the  north.  Brown  Willy,  the  highest 
of  the  Cornish  hills,  is  seen  north-west  about  8  miles  distant. 

The  pedestrian  bound  for  the  north  of  the  county  should  certainly 
go  by  way  of  Kilmar,  and  then  he  can  from  the  dip  {hut  circles)  on 
its  north  flank  take  an  eastward  track  down  into  the  Lynher  valley 
and  cross  the  stream  to  North  Hill  village,  which  is  about  2£  m.  from 
Kilmar  Tor.  Launceston  is  north-east  7  miles,  and  the  road  is  pretty 
direct  through  South  Petherwin. 

The  traveller  returning  to  Liskeard  may  vary  his  walk  by  going 
over  Caradon  Hill  (1,213  ft.),  and,  after  crossing  the  mineral  line, 
taking  the  road  due  south  down  Fore  Down,  and  so  direct  into 
Liskeard. 

(3.)  Liskeard  to  Callington,  8£  m. ;  Gunnislake,  14  m. ;  Tavi- 
stock, 18  m.    (Map,  p.  209.) 

The  route  is  described  the  reverse  way,  p.  191. 

This  journey  is  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  way  too  uninter- 
esting and  too  toilsome  to  be  recommended  to  the  pedestrian. 
By  carriage  or  car  it  is  pleasant  enough  in  bright  weather,  and 
affords  direct  access  from  the  west  to  Calstock  (good  inns)  and 
the  fine  scenery  of  the  Tamar  about  Morwell  Bocks.  For  the 
River  Tamar,  see  p.  212,  and  Calstock,  etc.,  p.  214. 

We  leave  Liskeard  by  Upper  Lux  Street,  and  at  a  junction  of 
roads  beyond  Barn  Terrace  take  the  second  turn  on  the  right. 
The  first  turn  is  the  old  road,  which  is  little  if  at  all  shorter,  and 
more  hilly.  The  two  re-unite  about  2^  m.  onward.  At  2  m. 
from  the  start  we  see  ahead,  across  a  deep  valley,  the  prominent 
church  tower  of  St.  Ive,  the  mile -long  ascent  to  which  begins 
at  a  small  brook  3  m.  from  Liskeard.  As  we  climb,  the  con- 
spicuous flat-topped  hill  on  the  left  is  Caradon,  and,  looking  back, 
the  lofty  and  pinnacled  tower  of  St.  Cleer  Church  crowns  the  hill 
nearly  due  west.  Mine-scarred  hills  bristling  with  chimney-  j 
shafts,  and  the  little  mineral  line  climbing  round  the  southern  j 
slope  of  Caradon  Hill,  past  South  Caradon  Mine  to  Tockenbury 
Mine,  are  the  only  other  features  of  a  rather  dreary  picture. 
St.  Ive  (pron.  Eve)  is  a  very  small  but  neat  village  (Butcher's 
Arms),  with  an  interesting  church  mainly  of  the  Decorated  period. 
The  south  aisle  and  tower  are  Perpendicular,  and  the  latter,  as 
we  approach  from  the  west,  appears  to  be  crowded  with  pinnacles, 
which  on  closer  inspection  are  seen  to  comprise  angular  triplets 
of  very  graceful  design.    Soon  after  passing  the  village  a  fine ; 
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view  is  obtained  south-west  to  Devonport  and  the  sea,  with  Maker 
Church  above  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Kit  Hill,  the  ever- visible  sum- 
mit of  this  district,  is  right  ahead,  with  the  outline  of  Western 
Dartmoor  on  either  side  of  it.  At  the  sixth  milestone  we  take 
the  left-hand  road  (leaving  the  telegraph  wire  to  pursue  the  old 
road)  to  New  Bridge.1  The  picturesque  upper  valley  of  this 
stream  is  well  seen  as  we  descend,  and  the  Cheesewring  (p.  221) 
and  Sharp  Point  Tor  (or  Sharper  Tor)  rise  conspicuous  on  its 
western  side  some  6  m.  off.  Another  stiff  climb,  passing,  on  the 
left,  the  ornamental  grounds  of  Pencrebur,  brings  us  to  Callington 
(Chubb' s  Temp.,  Saltash  Road  ;  Golding's  Hotel,  Fore  Street). 
Callington  is  a  small  and  uninteresting  town  which  lost  its  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  in  1832.  Its  station  is  at  Kelly  Bray,  a 
good  mile  northward.  The  only  building  of  any  note  is  the 
Perpendicular  church,  with  a  clerestory  (rare  in  Cornwall),  which 
is  largely  of  granite,  and  contains  a  fine  brass  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Assheton  (d.  1465)  and  his  wife,  and  the  alabaster  tomb  of  the 
first  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  (d.  1503).  In  the  churchyard  is 
an  ancient  double-canopied  cross  of  granite.  For  Dupath  Well, 
a  mile  east  of  Callington,  see  page  192. 

Soon  after  leaving  Callington  a  fine  view  opens  eastward  and 
southward,  which  widens  and  becomes  very  extensive  as  we 
ascend  the  slope  of  Hingston  Down,  and  attain  an  elevation  of 
between  600  and  700  feet.  Kit  Hill  (1,091  ft.)  is  immediately 
above  on  the  left.  The  whole  district  south  to  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Channel  lies  below  us  like  a  map.  The  Tamar  and  the 
Tavy  appear  as  a  land-locked  lake.  The  Royal  Albert  Bridge 
across  this  united  stream  is  well  seen,  and  beyond  we  get  Devon- 
port,  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  (as  a 
long  line  on  the  horizon)  the  profile  of  Tregantle  Fort.  Eastward 
the  summits  of  Great  Mis  Tor  and  Sheeps  Tor  are  prominent, 
and  on  the  hill-side  between  them  is  Walkhampton  Church.  Far 
away  to  the  south-east  are  the  tree-topped  Hanger  Down  and 
Hemerdon  Ball.  The  southern  slopes  below  Hingston  Down 
are  celebrated  for  their  cherry-orchards  and  strawberry-gardens, 
and  the  former  in  the  early  spring  impact  quite  a  snow  like 
appearance  to  the  foreground. 

At  St.  Ann's  Chapel,  a  hamlet  along  the  road  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Down,  are  two  or  three  public-houses. 

Here  those  bound  for  Calstock,  about  2  m.  on  (p.  214), 
should  take  a  road  on  the  right. 

As  the  road  sweeps  round  northward  a  good  view  is  obtained 
across  the  river  of  Morwell  Rocks  and  of  the  finely-wooded  Devon 
bank  of  the  Tamar,  and  then,  as  we  enter  Gunnislake,  Weir  Head 
(the  pool  where  the  steamers  from  Plymouth  end  their  journey) 
is  below,  and  on  the  far  side  rises  the  Chimney  Rock. 

Gunnislake  (Tavistock  ;  Commercial)  is  a  large  village  of  which 

1  Not  to  be  confounded  with  New  Bridge  at  Gunnislake,  which  we  shall 
reach  farther  on. 
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fruit-growing  has  become  the  chief  industry.  Road-metal  is 
obtained  from  a  large  quarry,  bricks  are  manufactured  and  the 
group  of  mines  hard  by,  known  as  Devon  Great  Consols,  are 
worked  for  arsenic,  but  no  longer  produce  the  wealth  of  cop- 
per that  rendered  them  famous.  At  Gunnislake  the  road  and 
the  Callington  Railway  cross.  A  mile  beyond  Gunnislake  the 
Tamar  is  crossed  by  another  New  Bridge,  which  has  a  curious 
appearance  owing  to  the  graduated  height  of  its  arches,  neces- 
sitated by  the  difference  of  level  of  the  river  banks.  From  the 
bridge  the  map  shows  a  nearly  straight  road  over  the  next  hill 
to  Lumburn  Bridge  and  so  to  Tavistock.  This  is  now  only  avail- 
able for  pedestrians,  who  by  taking  it  save  about  f  m.  in  distance, 
but  little  in  time,  owing  to  its  steepness.  The  new  road  zigzags 
up  and  then  down  the  intervening  ridge.  As  we  ascend,  the  tall 
chimney  of  Devon  Great  Consols  is  seen  on  the  left,  on  wh  h. 
side  immediately  below  the  bridge  is  a  huge  water-wheel. 

Where  the  new  road  crosses  the  old  one,  about  J  m.  from  the  river, 
a  footpath  goes  off  on  the  right  through  the  woods,  by  which  the  top 
of  Morwell  Rocks  may  be  reached,  and  a  descent  made  to  Morwell- 
ham  Quay.  Thence  the  river  can  be  crossed  to  Calstock  (p.  214) 
by  Harewood. 

Gunnislake  and  the  valley  of  the  Tamar  form  a  striking  picture 
in  the  backward  prospect,  and  the  western  tors  of  Dartmoor  are 
well  seen  as  we  descend  the  hill  into  Tavistock,  Brent  Tor  being 
conspicuous  on  the  left  hand.  The  gateway  passed  on  the  right 
as  we  enter  the  town  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  old  mansion  of 
Fitzford.  Here  is  Boehm's  statue  of  Drake.  For  Tavistock, 
see  p.  172. 

(4.)  To  St.  Neot,  by  road,  6  m.;  by  rail  to  Doublebois  Station 
(pron.  Dubwalls  ;  no  inn),  4  m.,  and  thence  by  road,  3  m. 

The  road  is  pretty  direct.  Leave  Liskeard  by  the  Bodmin  road, 
which  descends  to  the  valley  running  down  to  Looe  near  Moors- 
water  Station.  After  crossing  the  mineral  line  and  ascending  the 
hill,  at  a  junction  of  roads  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  at  the  fork 
close  by  to  the  left.  This  road  must  be  followed  until,  after 
crossing  another  valley  down  which  one  of  the  head- waters  of  the 
Fowey  flows,  a  junction  of  roads  below  Bury  Down  is  reached, 
when  St.  Neot  is  only  f  m.  onward  down  the  hill.  St.  Neot  (Inn  : 
Carlyon  Arms),  as  famous  in  the  West  country  for  its  stained- 
glass  windows  as  is  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire,  has  no  attraction 
for  the  tourist  beyond  the  Church  (open  from  10  a.m.  until  4  p.m.). 
The  Decorated  tower  is  very  fine.  The  windows  are  15  in  num- 
ber, and  owing  to  long  previous  neglect  had  to  be  largely  supple-  j 
mented  with  mcdern  glass  when  they  were  restored  in  1829. 
They  date  from  1480,  when  the  church  was  built,  to  about  1530. 
One,  called  St.  Neofs  Window,  depicts  the  marvellous  life  of  that 
hermit. 
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About  a  mil  a  west  of  the  village,  on  Conzion  Down,  is  Crow- 
Pound,  where  by  his  spell  St.  Neot  impounded  the  crows  of  the 
neighbourhood  every  Sunday,  in  order  that  his  parishioners,  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  scaring  them  from  their  crops,  might  be 
able  to  attend  church.  Others  say  that  here  he  detained  some  crows 
that  he  had  been,  as  a  boy,  set  to  scare,  and  that  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  led  him  to  retire  from  the  world.  His  well  in  a  meadow 
near  the  church  may  still  be  seen,  and  is  of  Saxon  foundation.  In 
the  well  were  three  fish,  and  there  should  always  be  three,  an  angei 
assured  the  saint,  so  long  as  he  took  one  and  only  one  for  his  daily 
food.  They  were  kinsfolk  presumably  of  the  two  immortal  fish 
which  the  poets  tell  us  dwell  in  the  sunless  recesses  of  Bowscale  Tarn 
in  Cumberland,  for  the  servant  having  taken  two,  of  which  he  boiled 
one  and  broiled  the  other,  they  were  at  once  restored  to  life  on  being 
returned  to  the  well  at  the  command  of  the  Saint,  alarmed  at  the- 
transgression  of  the  angel's  instructions. 

Bail  route  continued  from  p.  129.  After  leaving  Liskeard 
Station  the  line  is  carried  by  a  lofty  viaduct  across  the  fine  valley 
down  which  the  mineral  line  from  Moorswater  runs  to  Looe. 
Passing  Doublebois,  and  then  crossing  some  half-a-dozen  viaducts 
on  the  way,  we  descend  the  left  bank  of  the  Fowey  River,  which, 
here  runs  down  a  thickly-wooded  valley  that  deserted  mine 
buildings,  hoary  with  age,  now  and  again  by  no  means  disfigure. 
This  is  the  finest  part  of  the  railway  route  between  Plymouth  and 
Penzance,  and,  in  the  time  of  autumnal  tints,  is  particularly 
beautiful. 

Bodmin  Road  Station  {refreshment-room  ;  for  Bodmin,  Wade- 
bridge  and  Padstow,  see  our  North  Devon  and  North  Cornwall 
Guide)  is  prettily  situated  close  to  the  Fowey  and  amidst  abundant 
foliage,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  valley  prevents  any  view  beyond 
one  of  pleasant  greenery  and,  now  and  then,  of  the  stream. 
Rather  more  than  a  mile  onward  Lanhydroek  is  on  the  right. 
The  name  refers  to  St.  Ydroc.  As  there  is  no  inn  at  Bodmin 
Road  Station,  this  interesting  seat  is  more  conveniently  visited 
from  Lostwithiel,  the  next  station,  from  which  it  is  about  3£ 
m.  The  park  is  always  open  to  the  public,  but  the  house  can  be 
entered  only  by  special  permission.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
grounds  is  a  long  avenue  of  sycamores  planted  in  1648.  The- 
House,  erected  between  1636  and  1642  by  the  second  Lord 
Robartes,  afterwards  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  burnt  in  1881, 
and  rebuilt  with  additions  in  1885.  There  is  a  fine  ceiling 
("  The  Creation  ")  in  the  gallery,  which  is  nearly  120  feet  long. 

In  the  Parish  Church  behind  the  house  are  memorials  of  the 
Earls  of  Radnor.    It  was  restored  in  1887. 

Continuing  our  route,  Restormel  Castle  (the  keep,  part  of  a 
tower,  and  a  gatehouse  are  all  that  remain),  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  is  seen  on  a  hill  above  the  line  on  the  right.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  is  very  picturesque,  and  should 
certainly  be  visited  by  those  who  break  their  journey  at  Lost- 
withiel.   Bail  continued,  p.  227. 

S.  Devon  (p) 
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LOSTWITHIEL. 

I   Angling. — In  the  Fowey  (see  p.  19). 
Boating. — Excellent. 

Distances. — Restormel,  1  m. ;  Fowey,  (road  7,  river  6,  rail  5£  ;1  Golant,  5  m.  ; 
Ijerryn,  3  m. ;  ££.  Winnow,  2£  m. ;  Luxulian,  4  w. ;  Lanhydrock,  3  w. ; 
Jtodmin,  6  m. ;   Plymouth,  30  w. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Hotels. — JRoyaZ  Talbot,  North  Street ;  King's  Arms ;  Monmouth.  Apart- 
ments.— Avoca ;   Farm-house,  Poldrew  (1  w.). 
Population.— (1921)  1,308. 
Post  Office. — In  Queen  Street. 

This  is  probably  the  Uzella  of  Ptolemy  (Lis  Uchel  or  Lost 
Uthiel).  Its  first  charter  is  dated  1196.  The  Guildhall  is  in 
Pore  Street,  where  there  are  a  Silver  Mace  and  Oar  (1670). 

Here  the  trout-fisher  will  find  one  of  the  few  stations  for  his 
favourite  sport  in  Cornwall  (see  Introduction,  p.  19).  The 
^situation,  too,  of  the  little  town  is  pleasant,  and  there  are  objects 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Restormel  Castle  (\\  m.  north) 
lias  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  Lanhydrock  (3  m.,  p.  225),  both  of 
which  may  be  included  in  the  same  excursion.  In  the  town  the 
chief  sight  is  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  an  Early  English 
tower  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  Decorated  belfry,  each  side 
of  which  carries  a  small  gable,  the  effect  being  singularly  graceful. 
In  1644  the  Parliamentarians  under  Essex  endeavoured  to  dis- 
lodge certain  persons,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  belfry,  by 
exploding  gunpowder,  whereby  the  body  of  the  church  was  much 
damaged,  but  the  fine  14th-century  east  window  happily  escaped 
destruction.  In  the  graveyard  the  restored  cross  has  an  interest- 
ing head  In  the  south  porch  is  a  stoup  The  south  doorway  is 
good.  The  curious  14th-century  font  and  an  alms-box  (1645) 
close  to  it  are  worth  notice.  A  small  trass  (1423)  to  Tristram 
Curteys  is  preserved  in  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  there 
is  a  piscina  in  the  chancel  and  in  each  aisle.  Over  the  west 
door  into  the  tower  is  an  alabaster  carving  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

The  Duchy  Palace,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  street  leading  from 
the  bridge  to  the  hotel,  is  partly  of  the  14th  century,  but  squalid. 
It  is  incorrectly  named,  as  it  was  only  the  ancient  Exchequer, 
33hire  Hall,  and  Stannary  Prison.  Also  dating  from  the  14th 
century  are  the  five  westernmost  arches  of  the  picturesque 
Bridge  over  the  Fowey. 

Boconnoc  (House  not  shown  ;  permission  to  drive  through  the 
Park  is  given  on  leaving  a  card  at  the  lodge  or  Estate  Office,  Queen 
Street)  is  about  4  miles  east  of  Lostwithiel.  The  Park,  through 
which  runs  a  small  tributary  of  the  Fowey,  is  well  timbered  and 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Two  miles  on  the  main  road  to  it  is 
Druids*  Hill,  with  a  Cross  (note  inscription).  North-east  of  the 
house,  on  a  knoll,  is  an  obelisk  and  the  remains  of  a  small  Royalist  j 
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fort.  Charles  I  had  his  headquarters  at  Boconnoc  previous  to  th  e 
battle  of  Braddock  Down,  1644.  The  battlefield  is  about  \  m. 
north-east  from  the  fort.  The  elder  Pitt  was  born  at  Boconnoc 
in  1708,  the  house  being  then  the  property  of  Governor  Pitt,  his 
father. 

Other  walks  are  to  St.  Winnow* s  Churchy  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  2  m.  below  the  town.  The  church  has  a  15th-century 
glass  screen  and  bench-ends.  Lanlivery  Church  and  Village,  2  m. 
west,  are  also  worth  a  visit,  passing  on  the  way  an  old  Cross  at 
No  Man's  Land,  recovered  in  1900.  Lerryn,  on  a  beautiful 
creek,  3  m.  south-east,  should  be  visited  ;  it  is  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  boat  picnic.  On  account  of  its  annual  regatta  it  is  known 
as  "  the  Henley  of  the  West."  Near  it  can  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  Giant's  Hedge,  an  old  defensive  ridge — 

"  One  day  the  devil,  having  nothing  to  do, 
Built  a  great  hedge  from  Lerrin  to  Looe." 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  Lerryn  Creek  is  Penquite,  where 
Garibaldi  stayed  while  in  England. 

Lostwithiel  to  Fowey  by  rail  direct.  This  branch  follows  the  west 
bank  of  the  Fowey,  and  is  beautiful.  There  is  a  station  at  Golant, 
p.  245. 

Bail  route  continued  from  p.  245.  To  Par  Station  nothing  calls 
for  remark.  Par,  the  junction  for  Fowey  and  Newquay,  distant 
respectively  4  and  21  m.,  is  of  some  importance  on  account  of  its 
mining  and  china-clay  industries,  to  accommodate  the  products  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Treffry,  of  Place,  constructed  the  harbour. 
Close  to  the  station  is  the  Royal  Hotel.  (On  weekdays  G.W.R. 
road  motors  run  between  Par  and  St.  Austell.) 

Between  Par  and  St.  Austell  the  line  for  some  way  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast,  but  the  scenery  is  mine-spoilt, 
and  everywhere  blanched  with  china-clay  refuse.  Rail  continued, 
p.  231. 

Par  to  Fowey,  4  m.  The  railway  route  connecting  these  two  places 
bends  northward  for  a  short  distance,  and,  as  far  as  St.  Blazey  Station, 
is  identical  with  the  Newquay  line.  Thence  the  route  is  southward 
again.  After  passing  under  the  main  line  and  skirting  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  Tywardreath  (pron.  Tardreih')  Bay,  the  line  enters  a 
narrow  green  combe,  passes  through  a  tunnel  into  a  similar  combe 
at  the  other  end,  and  finds  its  terminus  on  the  banks  of  the  Fowey 
estuary,  and  from  £  to  \  m.  short  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
is  reached  by  the  narrowest  of  streets.  {For  Fowey,  see  p.  243.) 
The  Fowey  Hotel  omnibus  meets  the  trains. 

The  road  route  passes  a  small  inn  close  to  the  bay  and  the  rail, 
and  then  ascends,  reaching  in  a  couple  of  miles  cross-roads,  at  the 
entrance  to  Menabilly,  where  is  the  ancient  inscribed  stone.  The 
day -mark  on  Gribbin  Head  is  well  seen  from  about  here,  and  the 
road,  passing  the  entrance  to  Neptune  Drive,  drops  into  Fowey 
through  a  cutting  in  the  rocks. 
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Par  to  Luxulian  Station,  4£  m.  (for  the  Luxulian  Valley). 

No  one  who  tarries  at  Fowey  should  omit  this  excursion.  By 
road  from  Par  and  St.  Blazey,  see  p.  230. 

The  total  walk  need  not  exceed  an  easy  round  of  3  miles.  There 
is  a  small  inn  close  to  Luxulian  Station. 

For  a  picnic  party  there  are  any  number  of  pleasant  spots  wherein 
to  make  tea — below  the  viaduct  is  a  favourite  one. 

The  walk  we  describe  in  large  type  includes  the  best  points. 
Those  who  devote  a  day  to  the  excursion  will  easily  extend  it,  and 
include  the  points  mentioned  in  the  small  print.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  for  a  walk  of  about  4  miles  is  to  proceed,  as  in  large  print,  to 
the  viaduct,  then  from  the  near  end  to  turn  down,  right,  by  a  path, 
into  the  valley,  and  there  left,  under  the  railway  towards  the 
viaduct,  and  2  min.  beyond  the  latter  to  turn  up  to  the  right. 
This  brings  us  to  the  tram-line,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
proceed  as  given  in  large  type  (where  our  road  is  said  to  cross  the 
tram-line).  In  this  way  the  return  to  Luxulian  Station  would  be 
by  the  small-type  route  via  Mid  Gready. 

Pedestrians  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Luxulian  Station  can 
proceed  to  St.  Blazey  Station  (for  Fowey),  or  to  Par  Station  on  the 
main  line.  For  this  walk,  see  small  print  at  the  end  of  this 
excursion.  I 

The  Luxulian  (pron.  Luxilyan)  Valley  is  a  deep  sylvan  glen  of 
much  beauty  (in  spite  of  its  noisy  brook  being  thick  and  white 
with  china-clay  washings),  and  the  great  tors  and  stupendous 
"  perched  blocks  "  are  very  striking.  The  Treflry  Viaduct,  which 
spans  the  valley,  is  a  noble  work  and  fine  view-point. 

From  the  station  we  ascend  the  road  for  2  min.,  and  then  up 
some  steps,  on  the  right,  to  the  field-path,  which  in  5  min.  leads  to 
Luxulian  village  and  the  church  (restored),  which  has  an  early 
font  and  a  groined  roof  to  the  porch.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
old  cross,  and  another  dated  1687. 

About  70  yards  east  of  and  beyond  the  church,  on  the  left  behind 
a  pump,  is  an  ancient  Baptistery  in  good  preservation.  The  colym- 
bethra  is  now  dry,  owing  to  the  spring  which  used  to  supply  it  having 
been  drained  by  the  railway-cutting.  Down  to  about  1875  it  was 
the  village  well.  The  bracket  for  the  image  still  remains  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  well.  Two  minutes  farther  are  five  tall,  thin  pillar 
stones.  We  return  up  the  road  and  turn  to  the  left  just  by  the 
Post  Office. 

Here  we  bear  round  to  the  right,  just  short  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  passing  the  school  (right),  cross  a  bridge  over  the  railway. 
Hence  an  unmistakable  path  leads,  in  4  min.,  down  the  fields 
to  the  mineral  line  (formerly  used  for  bringing  the  granite  from 
the  quarries),  along  which  we  turn  to  the  left.  A  walk  of 
6  min.  along  the  line  (passing  an  old  quarry,  right,  and  a  small 
reservoir,  left)  brings  us  to  the  Treffry  Viaduct,  657  feet  long,  90  feet 
high,  from  which  we  get  a  lovely  view  up  and  down  the  glen.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  viaduct  is  gear  belonging  to  a  quarry,  and  our 
route  lies  along  the  line  that  there  bends  back  to  the  left. 
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The  picturesque  line  straight  on  from  the  viaduct  is  now  disused. 
It  passes  the  ruins  of  a  water -wheel  which  worked  the  incline,  and 
goes  through  a  wood.  When  the  leat  which  brings  water  from  the 
far  side  of  the  main  valley  is  not  in  use,  a  waterfall  is  formed  nearly 
200  feet  high. 

In  4  min.  from  the  turn  the  line  is  crossed  by  a  road,  and  2  min. 
farther  another  road  crosses  under  the  line.  [The  former  of 
these  we  shall  use  presently.]  Here  a  path  diverges,  left,  towards 
Luxulian.  As  we  continue  along  our  line,  the  scene  on  either 
hand  is  a  fine  combination  of  granite  blocks,  pools,  and  woodland, 
and  the  "  perched  "  blocks  will  be  noted.  The  botanist  will  note 
the  sessile-fruited  oak  and  the  ordinary  kind  growing  side  by 
side,  on  the  left,  opposite  a  fine  spring  on  the  right.  The 
former  is  the  wood  used  in  Westminster  Hall  which  till  a  few 
years  ago  was  supposed  to  be  chestnut.  About  12  minutes 
after  leaving  the  viaduct  there  is  an  old  smithy  on  the  left 
of  the  line,  and  behind  it  rises  the  largest  of  all  the  blocks,  of 
which  only  a  close  view  will  reveal  the  true  size.  To  reach  it, 
turn  to  the  left  and  go  over  the  stepping-stones  in  the  wall, 
whence  a  track  will  be  found  through  the  bushes.  The  group  of 
blocks  consists  of  three,  and  the  largest,  the  Giant  Block,  under 
which  there  is  a  considerable  space,  measures  49  feet  by  27 
feet  and  in  girth  72  feet.  We  use  the  term"  blocks  "advisedly. 
They  are  not  boulders. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  blocks  in  Europe.  The  rock,  which 
consists  of  large  crystals  of  black  tourmaline  and  pink  felspar  in  a 
base  of  grey  quartz,  is  called  Luxulianite.  It  is  only  found  in  these 
blocks,  and  no  dyke  is  known.  The  Wellington  sarcophagus  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  wrought  and  polished  from  a  block  of 
this  stone  weighing  70  tons. 

Returning  to  the  line  we  might  diverge  from  it  nearly  opposite 
the  Smithy  to  Colkerrow  Hill,  which  commands  a  view  towards 
Newquay,  and,  in  the  other  direction,  of  the  Channel  near  St. 
Austell.  If,  however,  we  keep  along  the  line,  5  minutes  more 
brings  us  to  the  Colkerrow  Quarry,  and  a  climb  to  the  head  of  it 
is  rewarded  by  a  fine  view  including  the  viaduct. 

A  path,  left  from  the  quarry,' leads  to  the  ancient  farm-house  of 
Mid  Gready  (look  inside  the  courtyard  and  at  the  well),  and  thence 
an  old  bridle-path  brings  us  to  a  lovely  slope  leading  down  to  the 
stream  and  then  up  to  Luxulian  village,  where  the  old  Baptistery 
{p.  228)  is  on  the  right. 

Our  next  object  is  to  view  the  Viaduct  from  below,  and  we 
therefore  retrace  our  steps  along  the  line  as  far  as  the  road  which 
crosses  it.  There  we  turn  down  to  the  right,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  join  the  road  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  turn  left.  In 
2  minutes  we  are  under  one  of  the  ten  arches  of  the  viaduct.  Con- 
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tinuing  along  the  road,  in  3  minutes  more  we  pass  under  the 
railway,  and  then,  if  our  return  is  to  be  to  Luxulian  Station,  we 
turn  up  and  back,  on  the  right  and,  with  a  good  view  of  the 
valley,  rejoin  our  outward  route  at  the  little  reservoir  near  the 
Luxulian  end  of  the  viaduct. 

Treffry  Viaduct  to  St.  Blazey  Station,  50  min.,  or  Par  Station,  1  hr, 

A  pleasant  walk.  After  going  under  the  railway  keep  to  the  road — - 
that  is,  do  not  turn  as  for  Luxulian  {see  above),  nor  left  at  the  house 
just  beyond.  A  moderate  ascent  (good  view  looking  back)  brings 
us  in  12  min.  or  less  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  when  a  short  distance 
down  the  other  side  a  fork  is  reached,  at  an  ivied  cottage,  we  keep 
to  the  right.  The  road  now  descends  through  the  beautiful  demesne 
of  Prideaux,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (abt.  \  hr.  from  the  viaduct) 
joins  another  road  at  some  china-clay  works,  just  short  of  which  a 
broad  footpath,  left,  cuts  off  the  corner.  In  any  case  we  turn  left 
when  this  other  road  is  reached. 

The  route  onward  to  the  stations  is  uninteresting.  When  you 
strike  the  street  of  St.  Blazey  1  turn  to  the  right  and  keep 
on  till  the  church  is  on  the  right  hand,  where  the  road,  left 
(telegraph  wire),  is  the  way  to  the  stations.  St.  Blazey  Station  is 
straight  on.  For  Par  Station,  turn  to  the  left  where  a  high  wooden 
bridge  is  seen  on  that  hand  and  keep  to  the  road,  which  shortly 
bears  round  to  the  right.  Where  it  forks,  close  to  Par  Station,  take 
the  left  (upper)  branch.  The  Royal  Hotel  faces  the  path  leading  to 
the  platform  ;  ref.-rm.  on  up-side. 

ST.  AUSTELL. 

Early  Closing. — Thursday. 

G.W.R.  Road  Motors. — Weekdays  only,  to  Bugle  and  Bodmin ;  to  St. 
Blazey  and  Par ;  to  Treviscoe  and  St.  Columb  Boad  (for  Newquay) ;  and  to 
St.  Dennis. 

Hotels. — White  Hart;  another,  second  rate,  Queen's  Head. 
Motor-Coaches. — To  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Truro,  Falmouth,  etc. 
Population.— (1921)  3,247. 

St.  Austell  (pron.  Aus-sell)  is  in  no  sense  a  tourist  resort,  but 
is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a  walk  by  the  coast  to  Falmouth, 
for  details  of  which  see  pp.  245-250. 

The  Church,  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town,  was  restored 
in  1870,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  richly-ornamented  Perpendicular  tower,  which  has 
numerous  niches,  all  filled,  and  an  elaborate  and  very  graceful 
upper  storey  and  parapet.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  tower,  but  the  chancel  is  Early  English  and  the  font 
Norman  and  curious,  depicting  faces  of  weird  beasts,  one  like  a 
rhinoceros.  There  are  three  good  windows  in  the  south  aisle.  Note 
also  the  pulpit  and  rood-loft  stairs  each  side.  There  is  a  good 
Town  Hall  and  Market.    St.  Austell  is  chiefly  notable  as  the 

1  G.W.R.  road  motor  service  on  weekdays  between  St.  Blazey  and 
St.  Austell. 
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centre  of  the  china-clay  industry.  The  area  is  one  of  great 
interest,  the  whole  method  of  production  being  open  to  view.. 
Those  wishing  to  see  it  should  take  a  trip  to  St.  Stephen's,  St. 
Dennis,  or  Bugle,  by  one  of  the  G.W.R.  road  motors,  or  should 
pay  a  visit  to  the  colossal  Carclaze  Mine,  2  north-east  of  St. 
Austell  by  the  Tregonissy  road.  This  is  a  huge  pit  over  a  mil& 
in  circuit  and  more  than  150  ft.  in  depth.  It  is  of  unknown 
antiquity  and  was  originally  worked  for  tin,  which  it  produced 
until  some  fifty  years  ago.  It  now  yields  large  quantities  of 
china-clay. 

China-clay  or  Kaolin  consists  of  disintegrated  and  metamorphosed 
felspar,  and  is  obtained  from  highly  decomposed  granite.  It  is- 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  calico  as  well  as  for  the 
finer  sorts  of  pottery,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  often  called 
porcelain  clay.  China  stone  is  somewhat  similar,  but  contains, 
quartz.  It  is  a  fair  building  stone,  but  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glaze  for  earthenware.  As  already  mentioned,  the  dis- 
covery of  china-clay  in  Cornwall  was  made  by  one  W.  Cookworthy 
in  1768. 

The  Bodmin  road,  which  is  spanned  by  a  lofty  viaduct,  nearly 
a  mile  west  of  the  station,  passes  at  first  through  a  very  pretty 
and  flowery  little  combe. 

Rail  route  continued  from  p.  227.  Between  St.  Austell  and 
Truro  are  two  stations,  Burngullow  and  Grampound  Road  (Com- 
mercial  Hotel  at  station),  and  halts  for  Probus,  1  m.,  and  Ladock, 
nearly  2  m.  [Ladock  church  tower  is  seen  on  the  left,  looking 
back,  between  this  station  and  Truro.]  Those  interested  in 
earthworks  can  visit  one  on  Barrow  Down,  within  half  a  mile  of 
Grampound  Road  Station,  and  another  close  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Trewithan — a  few  yards  along  the  road  to  St.  AustelL 
Probus  (Inn  :  Hawkin's  Arms)  is  celebrated  for  its  church  tower* 
which  is  of  granite,  and  everywhere  richly  wrought.  It  is  108  feet 
high  (128  ft.  including  the  pinnacles),  and  crowned  by  eight 
groups  of  five  pinnacles.  This  fine  example  of  Late  Perpendicular 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  rest  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt  about  60  years  ago.  Two  skulls,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  St.  Probus  and  St.  Grace,  found  during  the  alterations  built 
up  into  a  wall,  are  now  buried  beneath  the  altar.  In  the  Golden 
aisle,  so  called  from  a  former  mansion  in  this  parish,  is  an  early 
16th-century  brass.  In  the  (1897)  chancel  screen  old  bench-ends? 
and  parts  of  the  old  rood  screen  have  been  worked  up. 

The  road  from  Probus  to  Truro,  6  m.,  drops  in  a  mile  to  a  valley ^ 
which  it  descends  for  a  mile  and  a  half  and  then  crosses  Tresiliian 
Bridge,  close  to  the  entrance  gate-house  to  Tregothnan  House.  This, 
bridge  witnessed  the  final  collapse  of  the  Royalist  cause  in  Cornwall 
in  1646.  After  skirting  the  estuary  for  about  a  mile  we  ascend  the 
hill  past  the  well-timbered  grounds  of  Pencalenick,  and  then  drop 
down  to  Truro,  which  we  enter  over  Boscawen  Bridge. 
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The  railway  as  it  reaches  Truro  is  carried  over  two  valleys 
l)y  long  viaducts.  A  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  town,  including 
the  Cathedral  and  a  strip  of  the  Fal. 

Rail  to  Falmouth,  p.  238 ;  on  to  Penzance,  p.  275. 
TRURO. 

Distances. — London,  by  rail,  279J  miles  ;  by  road,  250  miles.    Falmouth,  by 
-water,  9£  miles  ;  by  road,  11  miles  ;  by  rail,  llf  miles  ;  Plymouth,  rail,  52£m. 
Early  Closing. — Friday. 

Hotels. — Red  Lion,  Boscawen  Street ;  Royal,  Lemon  Street ;  Clyma's 
Temp.,  12-13,  River  Street. 

Library  (Free). — In  Pindar  Street. 
Market  Day. — Wednesday. 

Motor-Buses. — To  Falmouth,  to  Perranporth,  and  to  Newquay  (to  each 
daily,  Sundays  included),  and  to  Malpas,  on  the  Fal. 

Motor-Coaches. — To  Porthleven  via  Helston ;  to  the  Lizard  and  Kynance 
Cove  ;  to  Newquay  ;  to  Penzance  and  Land's  End  ;  to  Carbis  Bay  and  St. 
Ives  ;  to  St.  Agnes  ;  to  Tintagel  and  Boscastle  ;  to  Fowey,  etc. 

Population.— (1921)  10,833. 

Post  Office. — Opposite  west  front  of  Cathedral. 

Railway  Station. — On  high  ground,  %  m.  west. 

Recreation  Grounds. — Victoria  Park  (4  acres),  up  River  Street;  Bos- 
■cawen  Park  by  the  river  ;  Fair  Meadow,  by  turning  out  of  Victoria  Square. 

Truro  is  a  good  example  of  the  fact  that  importance  is  not 
•always  a  matter  of  population,  for  here  we  have  a  city  (really 
a  very  small  town)  decreasing  in  population,  but  at  the  same  time 
becoming  the  centre  of  Cornish  social,  intellectual,  and  ecclesias- 
tical life,  which  it  had  lost  for  centuries,  the  assizes  alone  still 
oeing  held  at  Bodmin.  This  revival,  of  course,  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  its  having  been  chosen  as  the  cathedral  town,  December 
15,  1876,  a  choice  not  surprising  when  we  look  at  a  map  of 
the  county,  for  Penzance's  position  would  condemn  it ;  Launces- 
i:on  is  at  the  other  extreme,  as  also  is  St.  Germans — like  Truro, 
an  ancient  see.  Redruth,  St.  Austell,  and  Camborne  are  wrapped 
up  in  mining  pursuits,  and  this  left  Bodmin  only  as  a  serious 
eompetitor  ;  but  old  adages  often  are  telling,  and  "  into  Bodmin 
and  out  of  the  world  "  perhaps  had  some  effect  in  fixing  the  see 
at  quiet,  residential  Truro. 

As  a  port  Truro  has  inevitably  been  eclipsed  by  Falmouth. 
It  is  situated  in  a  wide  valley  at  the  head  of  a  tidal  branch  creek 
of  the  Fal  estuary,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  equable  climate  common 
to  most  towns  in  the  county,  and  being  on  the  main  G.W.R.  line, 
it  is  served  well  with  express  trains  from  London  (6  J  hrs.)  and 
the  Midlands  (Birmingham,  1\  hrs. ).  Of  late  years,  the  Corporation 
have  carried  out  several  improvements,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  the  Victoria  Gardens,  and  the  formation  of  the  Boscawen  Park 
on  the  way  to  Malpas  by  reclamation  of  river  bank  ;  also  the 
construction  of  a  neat  landing-place  called  Worth's  Quay,  adjoining 
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Boscawen  Bridge.  The  Town  Hall,  in  Boscawen  Street,  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  having  upstairs  the  Council  Chamber  and  on  the 
street  level  a  market,  lavatories,  fire  station,  and  Cinema  House, 
none  of  them  being  at  all  attractive,  and  the  whole  capable  of 
being  made  into  one  good  and  well-equipped  market.  Boscawen 
Street  is  of  ample  dimensions,  and  in  it  are  good  shops  and  the 
chief  hotel,  the  Red  Lion,  where,  or  at  another  house  in  the  same 
street,  was  born  in  1720,  Samuel  Foote,  the  dramatist.  He  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Other  illustrious  men  of  Truro 
were  Richard  Lander,  the  African  explorer,  born  at  the  Fighting 
Cocks  Inn  (now  Dolphin  House,  a  clubroom  on  the  quay)  in 
1804,  and  to  whom  there  is  a  granite  memorial  column  at  the  top 
of  Lemon  Street ;  Henry  Martyn,  the  noble  missionary,  was  born 
here  in  1781,  and  the  baptistery  in  the  cathedral  is  to  his  memory  ; 
Polwhele,  the  historian,  lived  and  died  in  Quay  Street  (printing 
works  now),  and  at  the  same  house  Tennyson,  in  1848,  was 
writing  "  In  Memoriam  "  ;  on  the  quay  where  the  Britannia 
Inn  now  stands  facing  the  Green,  Dr.  Wolcot  ("  Peter  Pindar  ") 
lived,  discovering  at  the  same  time  the  painter,  John  Opie,  R.A., 
who  was  a  native  of  St.  Agnes. 

History  of  the  Town. — The  name  Truro  is  now  generally  taken  to 
be  derived  from  Treru,  Treveru,  Triura,  which  occur  in  ancient 
documents,  signifying  "  castle  on  the  river  "  {Castle  Hill  is  now  the 
Cattle  Market).  It  received  its  charter  in  1135.  King  John  made 
it  a  coinage  town  for  tin.  Elizabeth  confirmed  its  charter,  and 
invested  it  with  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twenty  burgesses  ; 
and  up  to  1885  it  returned  two  members  to  Parliament.  In  the 
Civil  War  it  declared  for  the  king,  but  was  surrendered  to  Fairfax 
by  truce  in  1646,  the  treaty  being  signed  at  Tresillian  Bridge,  some 
3  m.  north-east  of  the  town.  In  1835  the  charters  gave  way  to  the 
Municipal  Act,  and  the  town  was  divided  into  east  and  west  wards, 
with  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  In  popula- 
tion it  now  stands  fourth  in  the  county,  being  exceeded  by  Cam- 
borne, Penzance,  and  Falmouth. 

History  of  the  See. — The  notable  fact  in  connection  with  this  is 
the  revival  of  an  old  bishopric,  after  it  had  been  absorbed  by  another 
for  over  eight  centuries.  Where  the  old  Cornish  9th-century  see 
was  is  not  certain,  but  it  was  called  Dinnurrin,  which  might  have 
been  Dingerein  (King  Gerein's  town,  see  p.  249),  now  St.  Gerrans, 
near  Porthscatho,  or  even  St.  Germans,  for  the  indistinctness  of 
the  old  MSS.  letters  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  between  Germanus 
and  Gerein.  Attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  the  see  in  1847, 
1859,  and  1863  by  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Convocation.  In 
1876  Lady  Rolle  gave  (then  anonymously)  £40,000  to  found  a 
cathedral,  and  this,  together  with  the  loyal  help  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  folk,  brought  about  the  founding  of  the  new  bishopric  on 
Dec.  15,  1876,  to  which  Dr.  Edward  White  Benson  was  appointed 
and  consecrated  on  April  25,  1877,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  being 
enthroned  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Truro,  on  May  1st  the  same  year, 
Truro  being  made  a  city  by  letters  patent  on  August  17,  1877.  In 
April,  1878,  a  county  meeting  was  held  at  which  £15,000  was  sub- 
scribed, and  the  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's,  together 
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with  £4,000  collected  by  its  parishioners  for  their  own  church,  were 
generously  thrown  in  ;  £10,000  was  spent  on  the  site  and  purchase* 
of  adjacent  property,  and  the  scheme  was  afloat.  The  foundation- 
stones  were  laid  in  1880  by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (Duke  of  Corn- 
wall), one  in  the  nave  and  another  in  the  choir,  with  full  masonic 
and  church  ceremony.  The  consecration  took  place  also  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  on  November  3,  1887,  and  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  west  end  and  its  towers  were  laid  on  May  20,  1897, 
the  towers  being  opened  in  1910.  The  internal  fittings  were  pro- 
vided from  a  fund  of  over  £15,000  raised  in  a  few  months  by  the 
women  of  Cornwall. 

Truro  Cathedral. 

Hours  of  Principal  Services. — Sundays,  H.C.,  8  a.m. ;  H.C.  (Choral),  10  a.m.  ; 
Mattins,  with  Sermon,  11  a.m.  ;  Evensong,  3.30  p.m.  (Choir) ;  with  Sermon, 
6.15  p.m.  (Nave).  Weekdays  :  Mattins  (plain),  7.40  a.m. ;  H.C,  8  a.m.  ; 
Evensong  (Choral,  except  Friday),  4  p.m. 

Open. — Weekdays,  from  7.30  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  April  to  September;  and 
from  7.30  a.m.  to  4.45  p.m.  from  October  to  March  (inclusive). 

Photography. — Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Canon  in  Course 
(Pee,  2s.  6d.). 

Principal  Dimensions  (interior). — Length — 300  ft. ;  Width  across  Transepts,. 
158  ft.  Heights — Nave  70  ft. ;  Towers  (central)  250  ft.,  and  two  western* 
200  ft. 

The  general  architecture  is  Early  English,  with  parts  of  early 
13th-century  style.  The  architect  was  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and 
the  cost  about  £250,000.  Though  the  Cathedral  is  situated  on 
low  ground,  it  is  surprisingly  prominent  in  all  general  views  of 
the  city.  To  obtain  a  good  near  view  is  somewhat  difficult,  as 
narrow  streets  and  dwellings  hem  in  the  Cathedral,  but  some  of  its 
best  features  can  be  seen  by  going  through  Cathedral  Lane  and 
turning  down  St.  Mary's  Street  a  little  to  the  right,  and  looking 
back.  This  view  includes  the  richly  decorated  porch  of  the  south 
transept,  the  baptistery,  the  clock  tower,  and  the  incorporated 
Late  Perpendicular  south  aisle  of  the  old  church. 

Another  good  view  is  obtained  by  going  along  Duke  Street  and 
New  Bridge  Street  to  the  bridge  over  the  River  Allen.  From  this, 
spot  the  great  church,  rising  from  amidst  the  humble  dwellings 
that  hem  it  in,  is  a  "  sermon  in  stone  "  familiar  enough  to  the 
continental  traveller,  but  one  rarely  suggested  by  English  cathe- 
drals. Another  view ,  and  perhaps  the  best,  is  from  the  square 
near  the  Royal  Institution. 

We  enter  by  the  south  transept  door  under  a  noble  arch,  finely 
carved,  and  only  wanting  statues  in  the  external  niches  to  com- 
plete it,  the  general  idea  being  to  illustrate  the  Saviour's  words* 
"  I  am  the  Door." 

The  interior  is  very  beautiful  and,  thanks  to  the  tender  colours 
of  the  stonework,  quite  free  from  rawness.  Standing  beneath  the 
lantern  of  the  Great  (or  Benson)  Transept  and  looking  eastward, 
the  lofty  choir,  with  groups  of  shafts  rising  to  the  simple  vaulting, 
is  very  striking.    Lower  down,  the  triforium,  rich  with  dogtooth. 
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and  delicately -tintedshafts,  leads  onward  to  the  reredos,  on  which 
the  eastern  transept  throws  a  flood  of  light.  Another  beautiful 
view  is  between  the  many  pillars  towards  St.  Mary's  Aisle,  on 
s,  lower  level  than  the  choir  aisle. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  transept  is  the  Baptistery,  a 
memorial  of  the  noble  life  and  labours  of  Henry  Martyn  (1781- 
1812),  the  Indian  missionary,  who  was  a  native  of  Truro. 

This  is  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Cathedral.  Note  the  richly-carved 
xoof ,  resting  on  shafts  of  polyphant  stone  with  an  arcade  on  serpen- 
tine shafts.  The  pavement  is  designed  in  Jura  and  other  marbles. 
Over  the  eastern  arch  is  represented  St.  Martin  sharing  his  cloak  with 
a  beggar,  and  over  the  north  arch  is  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord.  Note 
the  Divine  commission  round  the  wall  under  the  string  course.  The 
windows  in  the  apse  show  Saints  Pol  de  Leon,  Cybi,  Constantine, 
and  Winnow  ;  those  below,  scenes  from  Martyn's  life. 

The  Font  is  of  Italian  marble,  and  was  given  by  the  Sunday- 
school  children  of  the  diocese.  The  cover  is  of  oak,  beautifully 
carved.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  Diocesan  Schoolmistress 
Training  College  students.  This  south  transept  is  a  memorial 
of  Archbishop  Benson  (Truro's  first  bishop),  to  whom  there 
is  a  large  brass  on  the  floor,  and  against  the  north-east  pillar  is 
encased  his  pastoral  staff. 

The  windows  of  the  Cathedral  are  notable  ;  the  general  theme  is 
Church  History.  All  the  historical  windows  are  plainly  titled, 
adding  much  to  the  interest. 

The  Organ,  four-manual  (by  Willis),  is  an  excellent  instrument, 
the  gift  of  the  Deaneries  of  Carninath  and  St.  Austell,  and  others. 

The  Pulpit  is  of  Hopton  wood  stone,  the  plinth,  however, 
matching  the  chancel  step.  The  seated  figures  in  the  niches 
are  Noah,  Moses,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord,  and  St. 
Paul — all  great  preachers  to  men. 

The  Lectern  is  an  eagle,  of  brass,  trampling  on  a  dragon,  sym- 
bolizing the  power  of  the  Gospel.  The  buttresses  supporting  the 
shaft  show  the  Evangelists. 

We  now  take  a  walk  round,  turning  west  from  the  south  tran- 
sept. In  the  first  nave  window  will  be  seen  "  Wesley  preaching 
at  Gwennap  Pit  "  (see  p.  275).  Near  the  south-west  door  is  a 
tablet  erected  by  Members  of  Parliament  in  memory  of  Hon. 
T.  C.  R.  Agar-Robartes,  killed  1915,  and  close  by  is  the  Diocesan 
War  Memorial — a  "  Book  of  Remembrance  "  in  carved  oak  case. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  will  be  seen  a 
Mack  marble  Boer  War  Memorial  (1899-1902),  and  close  to  it 

memorial  tablet,  with  marble  bust  to  King  Edward  VII  (1910). 
In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  is  a  memorial  of  Sir  John 
Eliot,  M.P.  (1624-32)  ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  (1702-10) ;  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and 
Colonial  Secretary  of  State  (1855).  The  first  door  is  intended  to 
lead  into  the  Cloisters.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  North  Transept 
is  an  interesting  Jacobean  monument  in  alabaster  and  marble 
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(removed  from  St.  Mary's  and  refurbished)  to  John  Eobartes 
(1614)  and  his  wife  ;  here  also  are  monuments  to  the  Vyvyans. 
The  door  in  the  north  wall  of  this  transept  will  lead  into  the 
Cloisters  and  that  in  the  east  wall  into  the  Chapter  House  (see  Plan) 

In  the  North  Aisle  is  "  The  Road  to  Calvary,"  a  striking  sculp- 
ture in  terra-cotta  by  George  Tinworth.  The  pavement  of  the 
Choir  centre  is  rich  and  rare,  the  designs  being  constructed  with 
red  Gretenstein  and  green  Vert  des  Alpes  marble,  with  large 
squares  of  Rouge  Royal,  the  cream  bordering  being  of  Jura 
marble.  The  Stalls  of  the  choir  and  the  Episcopal  Throne  are 
carved  in  Burmese  teak.  In  front  of  the  Bishop's  desk  are 
statuettes  of  Archbishop  Benson,  Bishop  Wilkinson,  and  Bishop 
Temple.    The  side  seats  are  for  the  Bishop's  chaplains. 

The  Reredos,  28  feet  high,  is  a  mass  of  sculpture  in  Bath  stone, 
given  by  the  Deanery  of  Powder,  and  costing  over  £2,000.  The 
idea  of  the  whole  is  the  "  One  Great  Sacrifice,"  as  seen  by  the 
central  subject,  the  Crucifixion,  above  which  is  the  "  Majesty." 
On  each  side  are  subjects  of  the  Older  Covenant,  representing 
sacrifice.  They  are,  beginning  at  top  left  and  going  right  across  : 
Righteous  Abel,  Noah's  Offering,  Tree  of  Life,  Brazen  Serpent, 
Paschal  Lamb,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  Shew  Bread,  Gathering  of 
the  First  Fruits.  The  side  screens  are  also  very  fine.  The 
figures  are  of  saints.    The  Sedilia  are  beautiful. 

The  Crypt,  approached  from  the  aisle  adjoining  St.  Mary's 
Aisle,  is  used  for  vestries  and  as  a  temporary  chapter-house.  The 
south  aisle  of  old  St.  Mary's,  cleverly  blended  with  the  south 
ambulatory,  now  forms  a  complete  parish  church.  Notice  its 
font,  a  Jacobean  poor-box,  fine  wagon  roof,  all  the  windows,  the 
inlaid  wooden  pulpit  (by  Bone  of  Truro),  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
tower  King  Charles's  letter  to  the  people  of  Cornwall,  which 
still  hangs  in  so  many  of  the  county's  churches. 

In  River  Street  are  the  County  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  (free 
11  to  5,  winter  4),  where  may  be  seen  the  finest  collection  of 
minerals  out  of  London,  Cornish  birds,  and  some  interesting  local 
antiquities.  In  Pydar  Street,  near  the  Post  Office,  are  the 
Central  Technical  Schools  and  Free  Library.  At  the  top  of  Lemon 
Street  is  a  monument  to  Richard  Lander,  the  African  traveller. 

The  old  Grammar  School  (1549)  is  now  merged  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  School,  a  fine  boarding-house  having  been  built  on  high 
ground  in  the  Kenwyn  Road.  Other  fine  institutions  are  the 
Diocesan  Training  College  for  Girls  in  Agar  Road,  and  the  Truro* 
College  for  Boys  off  the  Malpas  Road. 

Truro  is  admirably  placed  for  many  and  varied  excursions,  but 
most  tourists  visit  it  from  Falmouth.  If  the  delightful  river 
voyage  cannot  be  taken  (pp.  254-5),  it  is  worth  while  walking 
or  driving  to  Malpas  (pron.  Mo-pus),  2  m.,  a  picturesque  spot  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  when  the  tide  is  low.  Tregothnan, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  on  high  ground  over- 
looking King  Harry's  Reach,  is  not  open  to  the  public.  The 
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return  from  Malpas  can  be  varied  by  taking  a  lane  that  runs  up 
the  hill  some  half-mile  beyond  the  Point.  A  somewhat  longer 
Toute  back  may  include  St.  Clement,  charmingly  situated  on  the 
west  of  Tresillian  Creek,  about  a  mile  up  it.  To  reach  it  from 
Malpas,  follow  the  coast-road  past  the  lane  just  mentioned  and 
•continue  by  a  path.  In  the  Polwhele  transept  of  the  church 
is  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele  (d.  1838),  the  anti- 
quary, and  author  of  the  History  of  Cornwall.  The  belfry 
is  shut  off  by  part  of  the  old  rood-screen.  Note  the  slate  slab 
with  epitaph  behind  the  font,  and  the  old  stocks.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  church  is  the  way  light  is  admitted  from  the  ridge 
of  the  roof.  From  the  churchyard  continue  down  steps  ;  opposite 
the  vicarage  gate  is  an  ancient  stone  some  10  feet  high  inscribed 
Isnioc  Vital  Fili  Torrid  (Isniocus  Vitalis,  the  son  of  Torricius). 
It  has  been  rescued  from  doing  duty  as  a  gate-post.  Its  original 
site  is  unknown.  By  direct  road,  St.  Clement  is  2  m.  from  Truro, 
and  the  round  by  Malpas  is  about  5£  m. 

Kenwyn  Church  is  a  mile  north-west  of  Truro.  Leave  the  city  by 
Pydar  Street,  turning  to  right  nearly  at  top  of  the  hill.  The  church 
is  interesting  and  finely  placed,  yielding  a  good  view  of  the  Cathedral. 

Truro  to  Penryn,  8£  m.,  Falmouth,  llf  m.  by  rail. 

Rail  route  continued  from  p.  232.  Perranwell  is  the  station 
for  Carelew  the  gardens  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  botanist  will  find  growing  wild  the 
rare  heath  Erica  ciliaris,  and  be  interested  in  the  many  fine 
foreign  trees  that  have  been  here  acclimatized.  The  village 
and  church  of  Perranwell  (or  Perran-arworthal)  are  prettily 
situated  on  Restronguet  Creek.  The  name  commemorates  St. 
Piran,  one  of  the  twelve  bishops  sent  by  St.  Patrick  to  evangelize 
the  Cornish.    His  well  is  near  the  church. 

Penryn  (Population  (1921)  3,151.  Hotel:  King's  Arms. 
O.W.R.  road  motors :  Weekdays,  about  14  times  to  Falmouth, 
10  to  Redruth,  5  to  Helston,  4  to  Penzance  :  Sundays,  twice 
to  Falmouth  and  to  Redruth).  Penryn  itself  has  nothing  to 
attract  the  tourist.  Its  immediate  surroundings,  however,  are 
pleasant  and  well  timbered,  and  the  view  from  the  higher  ground 
above  the  town  down  the  lake-like  creek  toward  Falmouth  is 
pleasing.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Gluvais,  overlooking  the 
creek,  has  been  restored,  but  is  chiefly  worth  a  visit  on  account 
of  its  situation.  The  town  is  busy  with  granite,  which  chiefly 
comes  from  the  famous  quarries  of  Mabe,  2  m.  west,  on  the  old 
Helston  road.  The  works  of  Messrs.  Freeman,  Sons  &  Co.  may 
be  visited  on  application,  and  the  process  of  polishing  watched 
Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  is  built  of  Penryn  granite. 

Leaving  Penryn,  the  line  crosses  a  viaduct,  and  then,  after  a 
cutting,  Budock  Church  with  its  low  pinnacled  tower  is  seen  on 
the  right.    For  Falmouth  see  p.  251 . 


PLYMOUTH  TO  FALMOUTH  BY  THE  COAST. 

For  the  Bailuay  Rovte,[seep.  219. 

Rame  Head  (4£),    Looe  (8£) ,    Polperro    (19£),   Fowey  (19£). 

Rail,  Fowey  to  St.  Austell,  then  walk  (5£  m.)  to  Mevagissey,  or 
boat  direct  from  Fowey  to  Mevagissey  ;  Portscatho,  St.  Maweis, 
17  and  20  m.  from  Mevagissey,  thence  ferry  to  Falmouth. 

Maps  facing  pp.  219;  245  and  255. 

Note.  This  is  a  pedestrian  route,  comparatively  seldom  taken 
by  the  tourist  owing  to  its  lying  for  the  most  part  far  from  the 
rail.  As  a  consequence  the  inn  accommodation  is  scanty  and 
chiefly  adapted  to  local  requirements.  The  points  where  sleeping 
accommodation  can  be  had  are  Looe,  Polperro,  Fowey,  Charles- 
town  (the  port  of  St.  Austell),  Mevagissey,  Portloe,  Porthscatho, 
and  St.  Mawes. 

The  only  points  accessible  by  train  are  Looe  (branch  line  from 
Liskeard),  Fowey,  Tywardreath  Bay  (from  Par  Station)  and 
Charlestown  (2  miles  from  St.  Austell  Station). 

A  good  route  for  those  who  have  already  visited  Rame  Head 
from  Plymouth  is  by  rail  to  Menheniot,  walk  by  Seaton  Bridge 
to  Looe  (9  m.  ;  p.  240)  ;  or  rail  via  Liskeard  to  Looe  (8  m.  ;  p. 
1 41 ).  Thence  walk  via  Polperro  to  Fowey,  11m.  After  exploring 
the  coast  at  Gribbin  Head,  or  at  any  rate  seeing  the  grotto  at 
Pridmouth,  return  to  Fowey  and  take  train  to  St.  Austell,  whence 
walk  down  the  valley  to  Pent e wan  and  on  to  Mevagissey.  At 
Mevagissey  are  the  Ship,  the  King's\Arms  and  the  Fountain  Inns 
Thenee  along  the  coast  there  is  no  inn  till  we  reach  Portloe,  where 
the  accommodation  is  very  humble.  At  Porthscatho  there  is  a  fair 
inn,  the  Plume  of  Feathers,  and  at  St.  Mawes  there  are  the  Ship 
and  Castle,  and  lodgings.  Should  the  tourist  reach  St.  Mawes 
too  late  for  the  last  ferry  (p.  250)  to  Falmouth  he  can  hire  a  boat. 
If,  however,  he  proceeds  by  the  coast-road  from  Porthscatho 
to  St.  Anthony,  he  may  there  find  it  difficult  after  dusk  to  hail  a 
boat  for  St.  Mawes. 

Plymouth  to  Rame  Head,  ^  m. ;  Looe,  8£  m.  from  Cremyll. 

For  Rame  Head,  see  p.  216.  Returning  from  the  Head,  whence 
Whitsand  and  Looe  Bays,  along  which  our  route  lies,  are  seen  at 
a  glance,  we  take  the  road  (telegraph)  just  below  Rame  Church. 
This  follows  the  cliff  to  Tregantle  Fort.  In  about  3-J-  miles  from 
Rame  we  join  the  road  from  Mount  Edgcumbe  and  Cawsand,  and 
follow  it  westward  through  the  hamlet  of  Crafthole  (inn),  5-J-  from 
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Rame.  There  it  is  quite  worth  while  taking  the  slightly  longer 
road,  traversing  the  golf  links  (18  holes),  to  the  Port  Wrinkle 
Coastguard  Station,  where  is  The  Whitsand  Bay  Hotel — fine 
coast  view — whence  we  rejoin  the  direct  road  and  pass  the  Beacon, 
right.  At  St.  Germans  Hut,  If  m.  onward,  we  keep  on  along  the 
cliff,  and  in  about  f  m.  drop  to  the  shore,  f  m.  short  of  the  public  - 
house  at  Downderry.  A  like  distance  onward  we  cross  Seaton 
Bridge  at  the  mouth  01  the  Seaton  River,  and  there  for  1-J-  m. 
the  road  leaves  the  coast,  but  only  to  return  when  past  Murrayton 
Lodge,  where  we  keep  straight  on  and  by  a  cart-road  near  the 
rifle-range  descend  suddenly  round  the  cliff  into  Looe. 

Looe. 

Approaches. — See  above  and  p.  220. 

Hotels. — Looe  and  Ship,  both  in  main  street  of  East  Looe  ;  Headland  House 
(private),  at  Nailzee  Point,  and  Nailzee  Point  House,  on  the  Marine  Drive  of 
West  Looe. 

Motors. — To  the  Moors,  Newquay,  Clovelly,  Boscastle,  and  Tintagel,  etc. 
Population.— (1921)  2,868. 

Steamers  go  from  Looe  to  Plymouth,  Fowey,  and  Falmouth. 

The  twin  villages  of  Looe  are  much  visited  by  lovers  of  quaint- 
ness  and  quietness.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  the  estuary 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  many  arches,  whence  the  view  of  the  two 
villages,  lining  either  shore  and  mounting  to  some  height  the 
adjacent  hills,  is  very  pleasing.  The  streets  of  both  villages  are 
narrow,  but  both  have  fairly  open  promenading  spaces  between 
the  densest  part  and  the  bridge,  and  the  width  of  the  river  affords 
the  necessary  lungs,  but  East  Looe  can  be  very  warm  in  August. 
Altogether,  the  town  and  port  have  rather  a  foreign  look,  which 
is,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  the  vegetation,  myrtles 
and  hydrangeas,  amongst  other  plants,  flourishing  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  hill- sides  being  divided  into  small  allotments  of  garden 
and  orchard  ground.  A  pleasant  view  of  the  places  is  obtained 
from  West  Looe  Down. 

The  little  island  about  a  mile  south  of  Looe  is  St.  George's 
or  Looe  Island.  At  the  modern  Town  Hall  are  the  silver  maces 
of  the  old  East  Looe  Corporation.  The  Old  Guildhall  is  in  High 
Market  Street,  and  is  now  a  Reading  Room.  At  The  Old  House 
(Martyn,  jeweller),  is  a  fine  panelled  room.  Over  the  fireplace  is 
the  date  1652.  At  East  Looe  is  a  small  stone  Pier,  called  from 
its  shape  "The  Banjo." 

Very  pleasant  boating  excursions  may  be  made  from  Loo© 
subject  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  which  at  new  and  full  moon 
reaches  its  highest  about  5.30  (G.M.T. ).  By  far  the  most  beautiful 
trip  is  that  to  Watergate  up  the  West  Looe  River,  which  unites  with 
the  main  Looe  river  half  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  whose'winding 
shores  are  fringed  by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  from  summit  to 
foot  with  rich  woods.  On  the  right  hand,  as  we  ascend,  are  the 
lands  of  Trenant,  and  on  the  left  are  those  of  Trelawne,  an  old  seat 
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I  of  the  Trelawny  family.    Trelawne  House  is  not  usually  shown 
to  the  public,  but  permission  to  see  the  pictures  and  the  chapel 
i  is  occasionally  given.    Bishop  Trelawny  was  one  of  ' '  The  Seven. ' y 
I  His  crozier  is  preserved  in  the  church. 

"  And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? — 
There's  twenty  thousand  Cornishmen 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 

Looe  to  Liskeard,  9  m.  by  rail.  This  line  may  be  used  by  those 
who  wish  either  to  begin  or  to  end  their  coast  wanderings  at  Looe. 
The  station  at  Looe  is  a  few  minutes'  walk  north  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  estuary.  The  line  threads  the  valley  of  the  Looe 
throughout,  passing  through  pretty  scenery,  but  only  specially 
beautiful  at  the  opening  of  the  West  Looe  River  mentioned  above. 

Looe  to  Polperro,  4  m. ;  Fowey,  11  m. 

Road  motor  service  daily  (except  Sundays)  between  Looe  and 
Polperro.    (About  5  trips  each  way. ) 

After  ascending  the  steep  and  irregular  street  of  West  Looe, 
the  motor  route  onward  continues  inland,  but  by  far  the  best 
course  for  the  pedestrian  is  by  a  lane  which  turns  to  the  left, 
about  a  mile  from  the  river-side,  and  passing  Hendersick  Farm 
in  a  hollow  between  it  and  the  sea,  becomes  little  more  than  a 
cart-track  across  fields  till  it  reaches  (2|m. )  the  picturesquely  placed 
Talland  Church  (the  tower  attached  by  a  porch  to  the  body  of  the 
church  ;  Belville  tomb  and  bench  ends),  beyond  which  it  drops  to 
the  sea-shore  at  Talland  Bay.  Hence  the  coast-path  round  the 
rocks  to  Polperro,  about  1£  miles  in  length,  is  very  delightful. 

Polperro  (Royal  Tourist  Hotel ;  Ship  Inn  ;  Mill  House,  Rock 
House,  and  Couch's  House).  Of  all  the  narrow  little  ravines 
which  offer  to  the  landsman  shelter  from  the  sea-winds  and  to  the 
mariner  a  few  square  yards  of  safe  anchorage  from  the  sea-waves 
of  Cornwall,  none  is  so  narrow  as  that  which  contains  this  extra- 
ordinarily arranged  group  of  human  habitations.  From  which- 
ever  side  you  enter  Polperro,  you  may  almost  jump  down  on 
to  the  tops  of  its  houses  before  you  see  them,  and  so  tightly  have 
its  habitations  squeezed  themselves  together  that  it  is  only  by 
actually  wriggling  your  way  through  its  so-called  streets  that  you 
can  get  along  at  all.  In  on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other  is  all 
the  direction  a  guide-book  can  give  to  the  tourist  as  to  his  progress 
through  the  village  itself,  and  should  it  happen  to  be  a  hot  day 
we  fancy  he  will  not  be  slow  to  attend  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
advice. 

The  valley  into  which  Polperro  has  wedged  itself  is  a  perfect  V, 
and  its  streamlet  is  a  very  narrow  one,  so  that  there  is  not  even 
the  breathing  space  afforded  by  a  water-way  of  any  breadth  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  closely-packed  humanity.    The  most 
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picturesque  point  of  view  is  perhaps  from  the  path  by  which  we 
arrive  from  the  eastward,  just  as  we  come  plump  upon  the  quaint 
little  anchorage  grounds,  which  are  walled  off  at  the  outlet  of  the 
stream. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  Polperro  is  the  richness  of  the  vegeta- 
tion in  all  parts  protected  from  the  sea-winds. 

The  red  grits  and  slates  of  the  Lower  Devonian  formation  are 
here  well  seen  in  the  cliffs.  Scales  of  such  fishes  as  Scaphaspis  and 
Pteraspis  and  spines  of  fishes  (ichthyodorulites)  occur,  and  suggest 
that  the  beds  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  Lynton  beds  of  North 
Devon. — Harrison. 

From  Polperro  to  Fowey.   The  only  motor -road  (6  m.  to  Bodin- 

nick  Ferry)  is,  owing  to  the  absence  of  finger-posts,  rather  intricate 
to  follow.  At  starting  you  can  choose  between  the  road  which 
climbs  the  hill  at  once  from  the  village,  or  proceed  up  the  valley 
(about  J  m.)  to  Crumplehorn,  and  there  turn  up  to  the  left  by 
the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  brook.  These  roads  join  about 
1-J  m.  from  Polperro.  Both  involve  bad  hills  ;  the  first  is  perhaps 
the  better  route.  From  the  junction  of  the  roads,  the  road  runs 
north-west  for  about  \  m.  (leaving  Lansallos  village  about  \  m. 
to  the  left).  It  then,  in  the  course  of  the  next  \  m.,  zigzags  left, 
right,  left,  right  in  quick  succession,  and  then  soon  once  more 
turns  to  the  left,  and  pursues,  with  a  good  deal  of  winding,  a 
westerly  direction.  It  passes  Carneggan  (3|  m.),  Tredudwell 
(4 J  ra.),  and  about  \  m.  beyond  the  latter  turns  down  to  the  right 
and  (5  m.)  crosses  a  stream.  Ascending  again,  in  about  -J  m.  it 
turns  to  the  left  and  descends  to  Bodinnick  Ferry  (6  m.),  nearly 
opposite  Fowey  Station,  and  the  only  place  where  vehicles  can 
cross  the  water  to  Fowey. 

There  is  no  coast -path  west  of  Polperro.  Pedestrians — the 
walk  we  describe  is  6-J-  to  7  m.  to  Polruan — should  proceed  through 
the  village  of  Lansallos  (2f  ra.),  the  road  to  which  diverges  to  the 
left,  J  m.  beyond  the  junction  of  the  two  above-named  roads  out 
of  Polperro.  The  church  of  Lansallos,  Perpendicular  in  style, 
is  a  useful  sea-mark.  In  1923  the  tower  was  struck  by  lightning, 
one  of  the  pinnacles  being  overthrown.  A  path,  starting  from 
the  side  of  the  church  and  dropping  into  a  little  intermediate 
combe,  leads  to  the  Polperro  and  Polruan  road.  The  rest  of 
the  route  is  over  high  ground,  affording  fair  and  wide  views. 
The  village  of  Lanteglos  can  be  visited  by  a  slight  detour  to 
right.  The  church  (key  at  cottage  at  foot  of  hill)  has  a  Perpen- 
dicular tower  and  fine  peal  of  bells,  and  there  are  brasses  to 
the  Mohuns.  The  descent  to  Fowey  Harbour  through  Polruan  is 
very  steep.  It  is  worth  while,  before  commmencing  it,  to  turn 
aside  to  the  top  of  the  height  on  the  left  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
which,  like  all  views  that  include  Fowey,  is  charming.  Then, 
crossing  the  harbour  by  the  ferry,  we  are  landed  at  Fowey  about 
f  mile  south  of  the  station  and  almost  underneath  the  Fowey 
Hotel.    Coast  route  continued,  p.  245. 
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Aceess  by  rail  from  Lostwithiel  or  Par  {see  p.  227). 
Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 
Fishing.— See  pp.  19-20. 
Golf.— See  p.  24. 

Hotels. — Fowey,  finely  situated,  about  a  mile  from  station ;  Ship  Inn, 
opposite  Post  Office  (Tudor  room,  1570) ;  Railway,  near  station,  both  smaller  ; 
St,  Catherine's  House  (private) ;  WounacoWs  Family  Hotel ;  Esplanade 
(private) ;  King's,  Market  Street. 

Motor-Coaches. — To  Truro  and  Falmouth,  Boscastle  and  Tintagel,  Bude 
and  Clovelly,  Padstow,  Wadebridge,  St.  Merryn,  Harlyn  Bay,  Goss  Moors, 
and  the  China-Clay  District. 

Population.— (1921)  2,168. 

Restaurant. — Wilkin's,  lower  end  of  Esplanade. 

Fowey  (pron.  Foy)  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  a  character- 
istic Cornish  coast-town.  The  original  part  of  it  is  wedged  in  so 
closely  between  the  harbour  and  the  rocks  that  if,  in  passing  say 
from  the  railway  station,  the  visitor  meets  a  vehicle,  he  is  almost 
bound  to  make  a  call  at  one  of  the  houses  in  order  to  let  it  go  by. 
Farther  south,  the  gentler  slope  of  the  ground  has  afforded 
opportunity  for  arranging  houses  on  modern  lines,  and  there  the 
Fowey  Hotel,  and,  beyond  it,  a  good  many  pleasant  houses, 
provide  excellent  quarters  for  visitors,  all  with  superb  views 
For  boating  or  yachting  Fowey  is  a  perfect  headquarters,  and 
some  angling  can  be  had  at  Lostwithiel.  The  views  from  points 
commanding  the  harbour  are  very  fine.  Teeming  with  beauty, 
the  little  town  has  become  a  very  popular  place,  and  thanks  to 
its  situation  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  "  improver." 

Fowey  at  one  time  ranked  amongst  the  first  sea-ports  in  the 
kingdom,  a  position  due,  doubtless,  to  the  depth  and  accommo- 
dation of  its  harbour.  It  sent  vessels  to  the  Crusades  ;  and  for 
the  projected  blockade  of  Calais,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  it 
contributed  47  ships  and  nearly  800  men — numbers  exceeded 
only  by  Yarmouth.  Afterwards  the  "  Fowey  gallants  "  so 
exasperated  the  French  by  depredations  on  the  Normandy  coast, 
that  the  latter  attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  defenders 
held  Treffry — now  Place — House,  and  in  the  end  forced  the 
enemy  back  to  their  ships.  Fowey  lost  its  importance  through 
the  piratical  leanings  of  its  people,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV 
had  to  hand  over  its  ships  to  Dartmouth.  Near  the  hotel  is 
"  The  Haven,"  the  residence  of  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  ("  Q."), 
whose  novels  deal  largely  with  old-time  Fowey.  Read  Troy 
Town,  The  Mayor  of  Troy,  Hickm  and  Hunkzn,  etc. 

St.  Catherine's  Fort,  originally  built  to  defend  the  harbour,  is 
now  a  ruin  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  nearer  to  which,  on 
each  side  of  the  water,  is  a  tower,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  formerly  connected  by  a  chain  boom. 

Fowey  Church,  almost  hidden  from  view  except  from  the 
harbour  side,  is  handsome,  the  tower  being  the  chief  feature. 
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The  church  is  chiefly  of  the  15th  century  ;  the  north  aisle  is  about 
a  century  older.  There  are  some  Rashleigh  and  Treffry  monu- 
ments and  two  brasses.  Some  old-time  relics  are  in  the  vestry. 
The  rood-loft  stairs  remain  on  each  side.  Note  the  Jacobean 
pulpit,  font,  and  good  wagon  roof. 

Place  House,  the  seat  of  the  Treffry  (pron.  Tre-fry')  family, 
and  immediately  above  the  church,  is  a  fine  Tudor  mansion, 
dating  in  part  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Its  most  striking 
features  are  two  semi-octagonal  bays  of  this  date,  richly  panelled 
on  the  exterior  of  the  upper  storey,  and  bearing  many  armorial 
shields.  A  third  bay  of  similar  design  is  about  a  century  later. 
Near  the  east  gate  of  the  park,  on  the  Bodmin  road,  is  The 
Longstone,  inscribed  "  Cirusius  hie  jacit  Cunomori  filius." 

The  Rashleigh  Mausoleum,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  overlooking  St. 
Catherine's  Fort,  is  reached  by  keeping  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
harbour-side  and  passing  Point  Neptune  House,  beyond  which  a 
path  leads  first  down  to  the  left,  and  then  up,  and  once  more  left. 
The  mausoleum  is  shaped  like  a  bell — four  granite  buttresses 
supporting  a  block  of  the  same  material,  on  which  is  a  Maltese 
cross. 

Just  west  of  the  mausoleum  is  seen  a  green  path — the  headland 
of  a  field.  This  can  be  used  for  the  walk  to  the  Grotto  at  Prid- 
mouth  (or  Polridmouth),  which  is  2-J-  m.  by  road  from  Fowey  and 
about  1-J  from  the  mausoleum.  Following  the  path,  which 
presently  becomes  a  cart-track,  the  beacon  on  Gribbin  Head  is 
conspicuous  in  front.  When  a  farm  is  reached,  pass  above  it 
and  out  into  a  road.  From  the  second  gate  on  the  left  of  this 
road  you  can  strike  across  the  pasture  and  so  cut  off  a  corner ; 
but  should  this  be  impracticable,  you  will  soon  reach  the  corner, 
and  then  descend,  left  (with  a  fine  prospect  over  the  rich  woods 
of  Menabilly,  the  seat  of  the  Rashleighs),  to  Polridmouth.  The 
Grotto  is  close  to  the  shore,  just  within  the  Menabilly  grounds. 
For  admission  (6d.)  inquire  at  the  first  of  the  two  cottages. 

The  Grotto  is  lined  with  an  endless  variety  of  minerals  and 
fossils,  and  with  stalactites  on  the  roof.  A  granite  table  contains 
more  than  30  kinds  of  that  stone,  all  found  within  the  county. 
Notice  also  two  triangular  links  of  chain,  thought  to  be  part  of 
an  old  harbour  boom,  which  were  found  by  some  fishermen  in 
1776. 

From  Pridmouth  it  is  a  simple  climb  to  Gribbin  Head  (1|  m.  to 
the  Beacon  and  back).  The  view  is  wide,  but  its  best  feature  is 
Fowey. 

The  Hall  Walk — a  round  of  4|  m.  Cross  Bodinnick  Ferry  ( Ferry 
House  Hotel)  and  ascend  the  hill  about  150  yards.  Then  a  path, 
right,  leads  by  a  gate  and  stile  to  the  Hall  Walk — lovely  view  of 
Fowey.  The  Hall  Walk  leads  to  a  path  which  skirts  Pont  Pill. 
Presently  Lanteglos  Church  will  be  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  The  path  goes  through  a  field  into  a  little  wood,  through 
which  the  path  is  public,  and  while  one  keeps  to  that  there  will  be 
no  trespassing,  for  which  notice-boards  threaten  prosecution.  The 
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path  descends  to  the  creek  and  a  little  wooden  bridge  gives  access 
to  Pont.  A  few  yards  up  the  steep  path  of  Pont  bring  us  to  a  stream. 
We  enter  the  gate  before  us  and  continue  by  the  stream.  A  short 
stiff  climb  ends  at  Lanteglos  Church — the  keys  usually  hang  on  the 
porch  gate — which  is  worth  a  visit.  After  quitting  the  graveyard 
by  the  gate  opposite  the  porch  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  lane 
into  the  main  road.    Descend  by  it  to  Polruan  Ferry. 

River  Trip. — The  voyage  on  the  top  of  the  tide  up  the  Fowey  is 
very  delightful,  and  can  be  made  to  Lostwithiel,  about  7  miles.  By 
going  a  little  beyond  St.  Winnow — charmingly  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  estuary — the  best  of  the  scenery  will  be  included  and 
the  out-and-home  cruise  be  reduced  to  about  9  miles.  A  shorter 
voyage,  not  so  dependent  on  the  tide,  is  to  Golant  (New  Inn>  close 
to  the  water),  about  2  miles.  The  village  occupies  a  steep  recess 
amid  orchards.  For  the  church,  go  up  the  village,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  keep  straight  on — that  is,  do  not  descend  to  the  right. 
After  a  slight  dip  the  road  becomes  very  steep,  passes  the  school, 
and  then  becomes  steeper  than  ever.  At  the  top  is  the  church, 
always  open.  On  the  left  of  the  porch  is  St.  Sampson's  Well, 
so  called  from  the  tradition  that  St.  Sampson  baptized  in  it.  A3 
may  be  remembered,  he  was  one  of  the  Llantwit  (South  Wales) 
saints  and  Bishop  of  D61  in  the  6th  century,  and  is  reputed  to  have 
lived  at  Golant  for  a  time  during  his  journey  to  Brittany.  The 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  much  beautified  recently  and  is 
one  of  those  in  Cornwall  considered  to  be  least  spoiled  by  ignorant 
restorations  in  the  past.  The  roof  has  carved  ribs  throughout, 
and  will  delight  the  ecclesiologist.  The  pulpit  is  made  up  of  old 
bench  ends.  The  various  other  points  of  interest  will  be  found 
indicated  in  a  local  guide  thoughtfully  placed  in  the  church  by  the 
vicar. 

On  foot  the  return  to  Fowey  may  be  made  from  the  church  in 
3  miles.  Take  the  road  to  the  west — the  continuation  of  the  one 
you  arrived  by.  Beyond  a  pretentious  villa,  left,  you  will  come  to  a 
lodge  of  Penquite,  on  the  right,  where  Garibaldi  stayed.  Take  the 
lane  opposite  this  and  presently  turn  down  to  the  right.  At  Castle 
Dore,  near  the  cross-roads,  \  m.  on,  Charles  I  slept  in  his  carriage 
before  surrendering  (1644).  After  a  steep  climb  out  of  the  valley 
the  rest  of  the  way  is  chiefly  down  hill.  You  pass  two  or  three 
farms,  and  the  lane  becomes  a  road  which  on  nearing  Fowey  crosses 
the  railway.  Beyond  this  turn  to  the  left,  and  where  the  road  forks 
go  to  left  if  you  aim  for  the  station,  but  to  right  over  the  hill  for  the 
town. 

Another  delightful  river  trip  is  up  the  Lerryn  Creek,  a  splendid 
place  for  picnics.    Tea  may  be  had  in  the  gardens. 

For  the  fine  excursion  to  Luxulian,  see  p.  228. 

Plymouth  to  Falmouth  by  the  Coast,  continued  from  p.  242. 

From  Fowey  the  coast  explorer  should  either  take  a  boat  to 
Mevagissey  or  go  by  rail  to  St.  Austell  (p.  230).  In  the  former 
case  he  will  reduce  the  length  of  his  next  day's  walk  to  some 
20  m.,  even  if  he  goes  right  through  to  St.  Mawes. 

St.  Austell  to  Pentewan,  3 -J-  m. ;  and  Mevagissey,  5£  m.  Motor 
omnibus  service  several  times  a  day.  Facing  the  White  Hart 
Hotel,  turn  down  the  road  on  its  left.    This  at  once  leads  to  the 
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valley  of  the  little  Vinnick  brook,  the  water  of  which,  thanks 
to  the  china-clay  works  above,  is  veritable  whitewash.  The  road 
for  a  considerable  distance  has  the  mineral  line  alongside.  At 
1|  m.  is  a  shop  with  Post  Office,  at  a  fork  beyond  which  take  the 
left-hand  road.  The  valley  winds  down  between  well-wooded 
hills,  and  the  line  and  the  turgid  brook  are  lost  sight  of  in  the 
thick  growth  of  gorse  that  fills  the  bottom.  Pentewan,  3i  m., 
celebrated  for  its  stone,  guarded  on  the  west  by  Pennare,  a 
shapely  but  not  remarkable  promontory,  has  nothing  beyond  a 
small  inn,  the  Ship,  to  detain  the  tourist.  Hence  to  Mevagissey 
there  is  a  choice  of  routes.  [N.B. — It  is  not  possible  to  follow 
the  coast  below  the  cliffs  even  at  low  tide.]  (i.)  A  cliff -path 
may  be  taken  which  leaves  the  shore  behind  a  lime-kiln,  and 
after  reaching  the  top  of  the  cliff  soon  drops  again  to  a  combe 
with  a  couple  of  cottages,  between  which  and  Mevagissey  another 
hill  has  to  be  climbed  and  descended.  This  walk  is  not  recom- 
mended, as  it  runs  too  far  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  afford  any 
coast  view,  (ii.)  By  road.  The  new  road  which  runs  nearer 
the  cliffs  than  the  old  road,  and  which  needs  no  description, 
should  be  followed,  unless  there  is  any  special  reason  for  doing 
otherwise.  The  old  road  is  a  continuation  of  that  from  St. 
Austell.  It  at  once  ascends  sharply.  At  the  first  fork  take 
the  left-hand  branch. 

The  right-hand  road  goes  to  St.  Ewe.  Heligan,  a  lovely  demesne, 
is  a  short  distance  off  this  road  on  the  left.  The  house  is  unworthy 
of  the  exquisite  grounds.  To  visit  the  latter  permission  is  necessary, 
and  without  it  this  route  has  no  particular  attractions.  The  Mill 
has  been  repeatedly  painted.  Mevagissey  is  reached  in  3£  m.  from 
Pentewan. 

When  the  hamlet  of  Tregassick  is  passed  a  very  fine  view  up  the 
coast  is  obtained,  the  chief  points  in  which,  in  order  eastward,  are 
Black  Head,  Gribbin  Head  (day-mark),  Looe  Island,  and  Rame 
Head  with  its  little  chapel.  In  the  opposite  direction  rises  the 
tower  of  Gorran  Church.  When  cross-roads  are  reached,  keep 
straight  on  and  descend  abruptly  to  Mevagissey  (Inns  :  Ship, 
King's  Arms,  Fountain).  This  is  a  large  fishing  village  with  a 
good  harbour  enclosed  by  two  short  piers,  and  electric  lighted. 
The  houses  rise  tier  above  tier,  and  from  their  facing  of  light-grey 
slate  have  an  appearance  of  newness.  It  is  increasingly  resorted 
to  by  quiet  folk.  Archaeologists  should  visit  the  church  (restored 
1886),  which  has  a  curious  Norman  font,  and  monuments  to  the 
Careys  of  Otwill  Hill. 

Mevagissey  to  Gorran  Haven,  3  m. ;  Portloe,  11  m. ;  Porth- 
scatho,  17  m. 

Ascending  the  principal  street  we  at  once  come  to  a  sweet 
coast-view.  Polstreath  Cove,  just  east  of  the  harbour,  is  very 
picturesque,  and  the  rocks  are  fine.  The  view  already  described 
from  the  hill  north  of  Mevagissey  is  repeated  and  improved,  and 
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off  Rame  Head  rises  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Eastward  runs 
out  the  long  and  graceful  Chapel  Point.  We  then  descend  to 
Portmellon,  a  little  cluster  of  houses  with  a  lifeboat  station,  and 
small  coves  filled  with  the  most  pellucid  sea- water.  A  few  yards 
up  the  next  hill  take  a  path  on  the  left.  Another  and  still  better 
coast- view  of  seven  successive  bays  is  now  obtained  on  our  left. 
Where  the  path,  after  crossing  a  field,  reaches  a  gully  turn  down 
to  the  left  and  keep  outside  the  cultivated  ground  and  cross 
the  base  of  Chapel  Point  to  the  head  of  the  next  little  bay.  The 
rocks  from  Chapel  Point  westward  to  Gerrans  Bay  are  Silurian, 
and  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  Upper  Bala  beds.  Fossils  have 
been  found  at  Carn  Gorran.  Climbing  the  green  hill- side,  Owing es, 
a  fine  islet  of  rock,  comes  suddenly  into  view.  From  the  top  of 
the  hill  Gorran  Haven  appears  across  the  bay  Turbot  Point , 
which  is  now  on  our  left,  ends  in  a  fine  perpendicular  cliff  draped 
with  ivy,  and  frequented  by  ravens.  Skirting  the  cliffs  along 
the  bay  we  come  to  Great  Carn,  where  the  Devonian  formation 
for  a  short  distance  is  interrupted  by  protruding  masses  of  lime- 
stone, large  blocks  of  which,  interspersed  in  spring  with  bluebells 
and  other  wild  flowers,  are  picturesque.  When  the  Down  becomes 
enclosed  we  cross  two  fields,  and  then  a  path  leads  down  past  a 
large  Coastguard  station  to  Gorran  Haven  (nearest  inn  at  St. 
Gorran,  1J  miles  inland),  a  small  fishing  hamlet,  devoted  to 
crabs,  which  shares  with  Polperro  (p.  241 )  the  palm  for  quaintness. 
There  are  a  few  lodgings  in  favour  with  artists.  The  16th-century 
chapel  has  been  restored.  From  Gorran  Haven  the  cliffs  may  be 
followed,  or  you  may  keep  to  the  lane  running  straight  up  from 
the  shore.  As  this  quits  the  hamlet  turn  sharp  to  the  left, 
breast  the  steep  hill  for  50  yards,  when  the  lane  will  lead  you 
through  a  gate  to  a  farm.  Keep  straight  on.  Vault  Beach,  to 
which  a  track  runs  down,  is  then  below,  and  without  going  much 
out  of  our  way  a  dip  may  be  had  in  the  sea.  Dodman  Point 
(372  ft.)  is  not  yet  in  sight,  being  hidden  by  the  uninteresting 
intervening  corner  of  Penveor.  Where  the  cart-road  turns  to  the 
right  inland,  if  we  intend  going  out  to  the  Dodman,  we  must 
skirt  the  cultivated  ground  along  the  cliffs  and  make  for  a  flag- 
staff. It  is  at  the  Dodman.  The  ground  is  rough,  but  besides 
being  able  to  trace  the  Bulwark,  which  in  old  days  made  the  Point 
a  cliff-castle,  we  get  a  wide  view  up  and  down  the  coast.  In  191  & 
Dodman  Point  was  bought  by  the  National  Trust  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  The 
tall  granite  cross  on  the  summit  serves  as  a  landmark.  Returning 
from  the  Point  the  best  plan  (in  order  to  avoid  the  sharp  dip  to 
Hemmick  Beach)  is  to  take  the  road  we  left,  and  passing  Penare, 
a  farm-hamlet  (whence  the  westward  view  is  delightful,  and  more 
picturesque  than  that  from  the  Dodman),  to  make  straight  for 
cross-roads  near  Gorran  Church,  the  pinnacled  tower  of  which  is 
seen  ahead. 

By  taking  the  right-hand  road  at  the  cross-roads,  St.  Gorran  may 
be  reached  in  about  J  m.    There  is  a  small  inn  close  to  the  church* 
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On  certain  days  there  is  an  omnibus  service  between  St.  Gorran 
and  St.  Austell. 

We  turn  to  the  left,  and  at  the  next  junction  of  roads  keep  on 
to  the  right.  In  \  m.  a  footpath  (public)  is  seen  on  the  left 
running  down  a  park-like  field  towards  the  little  bay  on  which, 
with  a  good  background  of  timber,  and  a  lake  in  front,  stands  the 
modern  (1808)  castellated  mansion  of  Caerhayes,  site  of  the  old 
home  of  the  Trevanions.  The  plain  square  tower  of  St.  Michael 
Caerhayes  is  seen  above  the  trees.  In  it  are  a  Saxon  door  and 
some  weapons  of  the  Trevanions.  The  footpath,  which  we  follow, 
rejoins  the  road  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  the 
tourist  must  be  wilful  indeed  if  he  disregards  the  abundant 
notices  not  to  trespass.  We  now  climb  the  steep  rock-hewn 
road  on  the  far  side  of  Porthluney  Cove.  As  the  higher  ground  is 
attained,  take  the  coast-road  through  a  gate  on  the  left.  Soon 
there  is  a  fine  backward  view  of  the  abrupt  crags  of  Lamb  Sowdon 
and  Greeb  Point,  and,  in  front,  of  the  Gull  Rock  and  Nare  Head. 
When  the  little  hamlet  of  East  Portholland  (no  inn)  is  reached, 
and  the  head  of  the  inlet  crossed  to  West  Portholland,  it  is  better 
to  quit  the  coast  for  a  while  and  take  the  road  to  Portloe,  2  m. 
This  goes  up  a  long,  steep  hill.  Where  it  forks  take  the  left 
"branch,  and  presently,  avoiding  a  road  running  back  on  that  side, 
take  the  next  turn  to  the  left.  This  ends  at  Tregenna  Farm, 
whence  a  footpath  across  fields  develops  into  a  pretty  lane  that 
soon  rejoins  the  road,  which  descends  sharply  to  Portloe  (Ship 
Inn  :  accommodation  for  visitors).  If  the  pedestrian  has  had 
enough  of  the  coast,  he  can  hire  a  vehicle  to  take  him  to  Gram- 
pound  Road  Station,  or  can  avail  himself  of  a  motor-car  which 
on  certain  days  runs  to  Truro  and  to  St.  Austell.  Portloe  is  a 
little  fishing  village  at  the  mouth  of  two  narrow  converging 
combes,  and  is  well  known  for  its  lobsters.  The  cove  is  rock-girt, 
and  the  Coastguard  station,  as  at  Gorran  Haven,  is  about  the  only 
tidily  kept  domain.  Off  the  coast  there  is  excellent  fishing. 
The  Gull  Rock,  a  mile  southwards,  teems  with  sea-fowl,  including 
the  Herring  Gull,  Greater  Black-backed  Gull,  Cormorant,  Shag, 
Razorbill  and  Guillemot,  while  the  cliffs  are  still  the  home  of  the 
Peregrine,  the  Buzzard  and  the  Raven. 

Just  west  of  the  village  a  very  fine  black  chasm  forms  the 
second  half  of  the  bay,  and  is  well  seen  as  we  climb  the  steep 
hill- side  to  resume  the  cliff -walk.  Notice  the  almost  vertical  lie 
of  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  cove.  Onward  it  is  a  pleasant 
walk,  over  turf  for  the  most  part,  and  there  are  no  serious  ups  and 
downs  for  a  while.  Nare  Head  is  a  bold  headland,  but  scarcely 
of  sufficient  individuality  to  tempt  the  possibly  tired  pedestrian 
out  to  its  extremity.  If  he  determines  to  cross  the  base  of  this 
promontory  he  should  resume  his  coast-walk  on  the  far-side  of 
the  dip  that  comes  down  from  Came,  about  J  m.  north  from  the 
Head.  Here,  on  the  sloping  hill- side  overlooking  the  bay,  are 
Giant  Tregeagle's  Quoits,  huge  blocks  of  quartz. 
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Inland,  just  beyond  the  hamlet  of  Carne,  at  the  head  of  the  next 
combe,  is  Carne  Beacon,  a  huge  tumulus  that,  when  opened  in  1855, 
was  found  to  contain  a  kistvaen,  or  stone  burial-chest.  Tradition 
says  that  Geraint,  a  king  of  Cornwall  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century, 
was  buried  here. 

The  cliffs  now  sink  rapidly  to  Pendower  Beach,  1 \  m.  in  length. 
It  affords  safe  bathing  and  is  in  favour  with  picnic-parties.  We 
cross  it  and  then  take  the  path  on  its  far  side,  which,  in  about 
f  m.f  runs  into  the  road  from  Tregony  to  St.  Mawes.  When  a 
fork  is  reached,  by  continuing  along  the  left-hand  branch,  in  J  m. 
onward  we  reach,  at  the  next  fork,  Dingerein  Castle  (the  dungeon 
of  Geraint),  which  has  been  thought  to  be  Dinurrin,  where  the 
old  Bishop  Kenstee  lived.  It  is  an  earthwork  with  a  subter- 
ranean passage  to  the  shore  called  Mermaid's  Hole.  We  keep 
straight  on  to  Trewithian,  and  2  m.  beyond  that  Gerrans.  There 
is  a  public-house  at  each  of  these,  and  the  church  of  the  latter 
village  is  worth  inspection.  The  tower  and  spire  are  Decorated. 
Notice  also  the  curious  tracery  of  the  east  window  of  the  north 
aisle.  In  the  south  porch  is  a  stoup,  and  close  by,  in  the  grave- 
yard (which  commands  a  fine  view  of  Gerrans  Bay  with  the 
Quoits  conspicuous  on  the  opposite  cliffs)  is  a  granite  cross,  about 
6J  feet  high. 

Porthscatho  (Plume  of  Feathers)  lies  immediately  below  Gerrans 
Church,  and  is  reached  by  a  sharp  descent.  It  is  a  clean  little 
village,  glorying  in  much  whitewash.  Besides  the  inn  there 
are  a  good  number  of  small  lodgings,  which  in  the  summer  are 
much  favoured  by  Truro  folk.  The  village  has  no  claims  to  be 
considered  a  watering-place,  but  is  certainly  a  pleasant  little 
spot,  and  there  are  steamer  trips  to  it  from  Falmouth.  The 
bay  on  which  it  stands  is  almost  perfectly  rectangular,  and  is 
shut  in  north  and  south  respectively  by  Pednvadan  Point  and 
Pencabe. 

Porthscatho  (Gerrans)  to  St.  Mawes  and  Falmouth. 

From  Gerrans  there  is  a  choice  of  routes  to  St.  Mawes  : — 

(i.)  The  direct  one,  2-j-  m.,  is  by  Percuil  or  Porthcuel  Ferry. 
Take  the  right-hand  road  from  Gerrans  Church,  and  then,  £  m. 
onward,  a  road  going  off  on  the  right  which  leads  direct  down 
to  the  Ferry.  The  afternoon  steamboat  from  Falmouth  runs 
up  to  this  point,  but  returns  at  once.  If  the  traveller  is  lucky 
enough  to  catch  it,  he  will  in  a  few  minutes  find  himself  at 
St.  Mawes,  where  a  longer  stay  is  made.  Should  he  fail  to  catch 
the  steamer,  a  ferry-boat  will  take  him  across  the  water,  and  then 
a  field-path  runs  over  the  hill  to  St.  Mawes,  which  is  less  than* 
mile  from  the  crossing.  A  delightful  view  of  the  winding  sea- 
loch,  as  it  would  be  called  in  Scotland,  is  obtained  by  the  way, 
and  at  one  point  a  dip  in  the  eastern  hill  shows  us,  at  the 
head  of  a  minor  inlet,  a  V-shaped  bit  of  sea.    At  St.  Mawes 
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(Ship  and  Castle;  St.  Mawes.  Most  houses  let  apartments) 
there  is  nothing  to  see  except  the  castle,  and  that  is  of  little 
interest.  It  was  built  in  1543  as  one  of  the  defences  of  Falmouth. 
Unlike  the  fast-held  Pendennis,  it  yielded  at  once  to  Fairfax  in 
1645.    For  the  Ferry,  see  below. 

(ii.)  By  St.  Anthony,  about  3^  m.  Take  the  left-hand  road 
from  Gerrans.  In  little  over  a  mile  Roseteage  is  reached.  This 
is  only  a  farm,  but  is  pleasant  on  account  of  its  grove  of  ash, 
sycamore,  and  chestnut.  Quit  the  road  and  take  a  field-path  on 
the  right.  This  quickly  becomes  a  lane,  a  short  distance  along 
which  a  charming  view  of  a  winding  and  wooded  creek  is  obtained 
on  the  right.  Nothing  calls  for  special  notice  for  the  next  mile 
onward.  Then  we  turn  sharply  down,  to  the  right,  towards 
Place,  an  unremarkable  mansion,  but  the  site  of  a  priory  (1124), 
at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet  nearly  opposite  St.  Mawes.  St. 
Anthony  Church  is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  is  reached  by 
a  path,  on  the  left,  just  before  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
It  is  well  worth  a  visit  as  the  best  example  of  Early  English  in 
Cornwall.  Restoration  has  deprived  it  of  all  appearance  of  age, 
but  the  lines  of  the  building  are  delightful.  It  is  cruciform,  and 
has  a  low  central  tower.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  good 
Norman  doorway,  with  a  Lamb  and  Cross  carved  on  the  inner 
member.  There  is  a  monument  by  Westmacott  to  Admiral  Sir 
R.  Spry.  On  Zoze  or  St.  Anthony's  Point  is  a  lighthouse  (see 
Introduction,  p.  29). 

If  the  tourist  fails  to  find  a  boat  at  St.  Anthony,  he  must  shout 
for  one,  and  if  he  also  waves,  he  will  have  little  time  to  wait 
before  one  will  come  over  from  St.  Mawes.  After  nightfall, 
however,  his  chance  would  not  be  so  good  of  securing  assistance, 
and  he  had  better  sleep  at  Porthscatho  than  at  St.  Mawes,  if  he 
is  too  late  to  catch  the  last  ferry-steamer,  and  does  not  want  to 
charter  a  boat  to  Falmouth.  The  view  of  the  little  inlet  on  which 
Place  House  is  situated  is  very  picturesque  from  the  water. 

From  St.  Mawes  a  steamboat  ferry  plies  to  and  from  Market 
Strand  (|  m.  from  station),  Falmouth,  and  takes  about  half  an 
hour  on  the  journey.  The  usual  times  (but  these  are  liable  to 
alteration  and  local  enquiry  should  be  made)  from  St.  Mawes  on 
week-days  are  6.45,  8.30,  9.15,  11.45  a.m.,  2  and  4  p.m.  From 
May  to  October  an  additional  crossing  is  made  at  6.15  p.m.  On 
Sundays  the  boat  leaves  St.  Mawes  only  once  in  the  morning  and 
once  in  the  afternoon. 
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Access  by  rail  vid  Truro  (see  p.  238). 
Bathing. — Two  sandy  beaches. 

Boating.— Very  popular.  The  charge  for  sailing  boats  (quay  punts)  is 
about  20s.  per  day.  Rowing  boats  can  be  hired  at  moderate  rates.  There 
are  many  motor- boats. 

Bowls. — At  the  Recreation  Ground. 

Cab  Fares. — Motors — 3  or  less  persons,  first  mile,  Is.  6d. ;  each  subsequent 
£  mile,  3d.  Above  3  persons,  3d.  per  person  for  whole  journey.  Waiting  5 
mins.,  4cd.  Midnight  to  6  a.m.  the  fares  are  increased  by  one-half.  Light 
luggage  outside,  2d.    Heavy  trunks,  bicycles  and  perambulators,  Qd. 

Clubs. — Falmouth,  Church  Street ;  [Athenaeum,  Market  Street,  and  various 
political  and  athletic  clubs. 

Distances. — By  road — Truro,  11  m. ;  Lizard,  vid  Helf  ord,  19  m.,  vid  Penryn 
and  Helston  (best  for  cyclists),  22  m. ;  Redruth,  11  m. ;  Penzance,  25  m. 

By  Water — Truro,  9£  m. ;  Malpas,  7f  m. ;  Coverack,  11  m. ;  St.  Mawes, 
2£  m. ;  Helford,  5f  m. ;  Lizard,  20  m. 

Early  Closing. — Wednesday. 

Ferries. — Between  Green  Bank  and  Flushing  every  5  mins.  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  (8  p.m.  winter.)  Fare,  Id.  By  licensed  watermen's  boats  from  Prince 
of  Wales  Pier,  at  fixed  charges.  By  steam  ferry  from  Prince  of  Wales  Pier 
every  half-hour  from  9.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  (Saturdays,  10  p.m.).  From  Market 
Strand  to  St.  Mawes. 

Fishing. — Pollack,  whiting,  mackerel,  conger,  ling,  mullet,  chad  and  bass 
i  are  abundant.  August  and  September  are  the  best  months.  A  lake  at 
I  Swanpool  has  been  stocked  with  grey  mullet,  and  Loch  Leven  trout  have  also 
been  introduced.  Tickets  (small  charge)  of  Corporation  agent.  And  see  p.  22. 

Golf—  See  p.  24. 

Hotels. — Falmouth,  close  to  the  station  and  sea ;  Bay,  beautifully  situ- 
ated high  on  south  shore ;  Falmouth  Hydro,  Cliff  Road  ;  Green  Bank,  over- 
looking the  harbour,  nearly  1|  m.  from  the  station  ;  King's,  Market  Strand, 
with  restaurant ;  Royal,  in  Market  Street,  about  a  mile  from  the  station ; 
Riviera,  close  to  station  ;  Albion  ;  Bray's  Temperance  and  Commercial , 
Killigrew  Street.  Boarding  Establishments  and  Private  Hotels. — Boscawen ; 
Pentargan,  Cliff  Road  ;  Gyllyngdune,  close  to  station  ;  Grand  View,  at  the 
water's  edge ;  Gwendra,  Marine  Drive  ;  and  many  others. 

Library  (Free). — On  the  Moor  or  Market  Square  ;  open  daily  except  Tuesday. 

Market. — Saturday. 

I  Motor-Cars. — To  Penryn,  at  short  intervals  daily.  G.W.R.  road  motor- 
Ipars  vid  Penryn  to  Redruth  about  ten  times  each  weekday  and  twice  on 
[Sundays  ;  vid  Penryn  and  Helston  (for  the  Lizard)  to  Penzance,  about  five 
t  times  each  weekday  (no  Sunday  service).  Regular  services  also  to  Truro  and 
UPerranporth.  Motor-coaches  to  Mullion,  Helford,  St.  Keverne  and  Porthou- 
fttock,  the  Lizard,  Perranporth,  Penzance,  Land's  End,  St.  Ives,  Carbis  Bay, 
[Newquay,  Tintagel,  Boscastle,  Polseath,  Fowey,  etc. 

||  Parks,  etc. — Kimberley,  eight  acres,  up  Kimberley  Road ;  Recreation, 
l  around,  up  Killigrew  Road;  Bowling  Green,  Marlborough  Road. 
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Population.— (1921)  13,318. 

Post  Office. — In  Church  Street,  a  mile  from  station.  Branch  offices : 
High  Street,  Berkeley  Vale,  Bar  Road. 

Steamer. — In  summer,  to  and  from  Truro,  Is.  3d.,  return,  2s.  {see  p.  254) ; 
also  to  many  coast  resorts  (see  local  bills). 

Falmouth  as  a  name  dates  from  1660,  when  by  a  royal  pro- 
clamation it  was  given  to  the  little  town  which  had  been  growing 
up  under  the  name  of  Smithick,  and  which  then  had  about  200 
houses.  Ten  years  later,  Sir  Peter  Killigrew,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  constructed  a  quay,  and  this  gave  a  great  fillip  to  the 
maritime  business.  Another  eighteen  years  passed  and  then 
Falmouth  was  made  the  port  for  the  post  office  packets  to  foreign 
ports  and  the  colonies.  By  reason  of  its  position  and  the  facilities 
it  afforded,  vessels  of  all  nations  made  Falmouth  their  destination 
and  port  of  call.  Year  after  year  the  commerce  of  the  port 
increased,  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
then,  following  the  introduction  of  steam  and  telegraph,  the 
trade  declined.  In  1860  the  foundation-stone  of  extensive  docks 
was  laid,  and  three  years  later  the  Great  Western  Railway  reached 
the  town.  From  the  docks  and  the  railway  the  town  looked  for 
great  results,  but  its  sanguine  hopes  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
Of  late,  however,  they  have  been  revived,  for  after  the  War  a 
powerful  shipping  federation  purchased  the  docks  and  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  certain  local  engineering  arid  ship  works,  and 
immediately  put  in  hand  a  large  graving  dock  and  modern  repair- 
ing shops.  Trade  has  already  increased  and  great  developments 
are  anticipated. 

While  trade  was  declining  the  reputation  of  the  town  as  a 
health  and  pleasure  resort  increased,  as  its  mild  and  equable 
climate  became  known  ;  and  its  popularity  has  been  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Corporation  to  augment  its  natural  beauties. 

The  town  itself  consists  chiefly  of  a  long,  narrow,  and  rather 
dingy  street  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  Near  the  station,  this 
thoroughfare  is  called  Bar  Road  ;  then  follow  the  names  Arwenack 
Street,  Church  Street,  Market  Street,  Market  Strand,  High  Street. 
There  are  some  good  shops,  and  plenty  of  lodgings  are  to  be  found 
among  the  picturesquely  placed  villas,  etc.,  to  the  west  of  the 
station.  The  hotel  accommodation  is  good.  The  bathing  is 
safe,  and  plenty  of  facilities  are  provided.  Of  public  buildings 
the  only  one  of  any  interest  is  Pendennis  Castle,  described  below. 
The  Church,  which  dates  from  1663,  is  devoid  of  architectural 
merit.  It  has,  however,  a  fine  organ  and  window.  Of  Arwenack 
House,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Killigrew  family,  on  the  left  of 
the  road  from  the  station,  there  are  some  remains,  now  in  part 
converted  into  the  estate  office  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  to  whom 
this  property  has  passed  from  the  Killigrews.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  is  a  granite  obelisk  erected  near,  but  not  on,  its 
present  site  in  1738  as  a  memorial  of  the  then  recently  extinct 
family.    No  one  misses  visiting  Burton's  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
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next  the  Royal  Hotel,  opposite  the  Strand.  Rare  and  wonderful 
articles  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  on  view,  as  well  as  Cornish 
curios.  The  street  running  inland  opposite  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Pier  leads  into  "  The  Moor,"  or  Market  Place,  where,  on  the 
north  side,  is  the  Town  Hall,  now  reserved  for  the  business  of 
the  Police  Court  and  County  Court,  while  the  handsome  block 
of  buildings  close  by  contains  the  Municipal  Offices  and  Council 
Chamber,  and  a  Free  Library.  A  Wesleyan  Church  is  another 
fine  building  here.  Behind  the  Town  Hall  a  flight  of  steps, 
known  as  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  gives  access  to  the  hill  above. 
In  the  fork  of  roads  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  the  officers  of 
H.M.  Post  Office  Packet  Service  (1688-1852).  The  old  Fountain 
from  the  Market  House  has  also  been  erected  here. 

There  is  a  splendid  Marine  Drive  along  the  south  shore.  On  the 
greensward  bordering  it  will  be  seen  five  or  six  cannon  taken  from 
the  Bellerophon  (1786).  At  Belmont,  up  above  the  Recreation 
Ground,  is  one  of  the  seven  meteorological  Observatories  in  Great 
Britain.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent,  visitors  inter- 
ested in  meteorology  may  inspect  the  instruments  on  Wednesday 
afternoons. 

Excursions  from  Falmouth. 

It  is  on  the  charming  scenery  about  its  loch-like  arm  of  the  sea 
that  Falmouth  founds  its  chief  claims  on  the  tourist's  attention, 
and  even  those  who  can  only  afford  a  few  hours  should  visit 
Pendennis  Castle  and  follow  the  marine  drive  round  the  promon- 
tory on  which  the  castle  stands. 

(1.)  Pendennis  Castle  (admission,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  April  to 
September,  inclusive;  9  a.ra.-4  p.m.,  remainder  of  year;  §d. 
Children  and  parties  of  twenty,  half-price).  This  Tudor  fortification 
is  still  retained  as  one  of  the  defences  of  the  port,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  further  strengthened  by  outworks 
under  Elizabeth.  The  tower,  of  which  the  main  work  consists, 
remains  much  as  it  was  at  first,  and  numerous  inscriptions 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  king.  It  is  of  course  now  of  far  less 
importance  and  strength,  and,  with  its  opposite  neighbour,  St. 
Mawes  Castle,  would  soon  be  crippled  by  modern  artillery.  It 
was  to  Pendennis,  then  held  for  the  king  by  the  gallant  John 
Arundell  of  Trerice,  that  Queen  Henrietta  fled  from  Exeter  in 
June,  1644.  Thence  she  sailed  to  France,  and  in  the  following 
February  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II,  escaped  from 
it  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Fairfax  besieged  it  from  March  to 
August,  1645,  when  it  had  to  yield  to  famine. 

The  drive  round  the  promontory  commands  delightful  views  of 
the  coast  and  of  the  Roads.  Midway  across  the  entrance  to  the 
latter  is  the  Black  Rock,  marked  by  a  beacon,  and  on  the  far  side 
is  St.  Mawes  and  its  castle.  From  Pendennis  Castle,  about 
200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  harbour  proper  is  fully  commanded. 
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On  the  creek  at  its  head,  opposite  Falmouth,  is  the  village  of 
Flushing  {jerry  Id.  from  Green  Bank  Pier ;  by  boat  3d.),  founded 
by  Dutch  settlers  long  before  Falmouth,  and  said  to  enjoy  the 
mildest  climate  in  England.  It  is  a  pretty,  short  walk  from 
Flushing  round  Trefusis  Point  by  path  to  My  lor  Church  {below  ; 
tea  at  the  farm)  and  back  by  highroad. 

(2.)  To  Truro,  up  the  River  Fal  and  Truro  River,  about  10  m., 
1J  hrs.  Fares  :  single.  Is.  3d.  ;  return,  2s.  Circular  rail  and 
river  tickets,  2s.  3eZ.  Steamer  (tidal)  from  Market  Strand,  1  m.  from 
the  station. 

The  first  part  of  the  voyage  is  across  Falmouth  Harbour  and 
round  Trefusis  Point.  We  pursue  our  way  up  the  mile -wide 
Carrick  Roads,  and  passing  Penarrow  Point  on  the  left,  get  a 
view  up  My  lor  Creek,  with  the  village  of  Mylor  just  within  it, 
on  the  south  bank.  Mylor  Church,  close  to  the  water,  is  Norman, 
with  Perpendicular  additions,  and  contains  a  good  monument  to 
a  Trefusis.  There  is  a  fine  granite  cross  in  the  churchyard.  St. 
Just  Pool  is  now  on  our  right,  and  the  village  of  St.  Just  in 
Roseland  is  a  short  distance  up  the  small  creek  beyond.  Soon, 
on  our  left,  we  have  the  entrance  of  Restronguet  Creek  (ferry  at 
entrance),  at  the  head  of  which  is  Carclew  (p.  238),  and  then  on 
the  same  side  the  lawns  and  woods  of  Porthgwidden,  after  which 
the  Road  abruptly  narrows  and  we  enter  a  winding  river-channel. 
Then,  ahead,  the  mansion  of  Trelissick  comes  into  view  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  scenery  rapidly  improves. 

King  Harry's  Reach  is  the  name  given  to  the  channel  abreast 
of  Trelissick.  The  steep  and  richly- wooded  banks  on  either 
hand  are  delightful.  King  Harry's  Passage  is  the  traditional 
name  of  the  ferry — a  steam  floating  bridge — which  crosses  the 
reach  at  the  following  times  (liable  to  alteration)  : — 

Weekdays,  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  from  west  side  every  half-hour  from 
7  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ;  from  the  east  side,  every  half-hour  from  7.15  a.m.  to  8.15 
p.m.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  last  crossing  mentioned  above  is  not 
made. 

On  Sundays  the  times  are  from  west  side,  9.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. ;  from  east 
side,  9.45  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m. 

The  backward  view  is  now  very  charming.  An  orchard-clad 
creek  succeeds  on  the  left,  and  then  by  Tolverne  Passage  we  arrive 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Fal  River  and  enter  Malpas  Road  off  the  Truro 
River.  Lord  Falmouth's  splendid  domain  Tregothnan  is  now  on  the 
right,  the  mansion,  long  in  sight,  being  high  up  above  the  river. 
Its  architect  also  built  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Then  the 
top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Michael  Penkevil  is  seen  on  that  side,  and 
on  the  opposite  shore,  up  a  tiny  creek,  the  old  church  tower  of 
St.  Kea.  St.  Kea  was  probably  the  Irish  Kea  who  was  converted 
by  St.  Patrick  when  he  preached  at  Tara  Hill,  and  who  is  alleged 
to  have  chosen  the  usual  conveyance  of  Irish  saints  across  the 
sea  to  Cornwall — viz.,  a  granite  slab.  In  1803  this  church,  far 
removed  from  the  population  of  the  parish,  ceased  to  be  used, 
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and  another — and  an  ugly  one — was  built  about  2-J  miles  to  the 
westward  ;  but  a  small  chapel  has  been  retained.  Another  mile 
or  so  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  picturesque  part  of  the  voyage 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tresillian  Creek  with  the  Truro  River. 
Across  the  former  of  these  is  a  ferry,  and  a  small  inn  forms  part 
of  the  little  hamlet  at  the  junction.  The  rest  of  the  journey  to 
Truro  is  unremarkable,  and  can  be  made  by  steamer  when  the  tide 
serves  only.  When  it  does  not,  a  boat  lands  passengers  at 
Malpas  (pron.  Mo-pus),  from  which  a  motor-bus  runs  to  Truro. 
The  walk  is  2  m.,  passing  Boscawen  Park. 

(3.)  To  St.  Mawes,  St.  Anthony,  Porthseatho,  etc. 

Ferry  from  Market  Strand.  Time  to  St.  Mawes,  about  30  min. 
From  St.  Anthony  to  Porthseatho  is  about  4  m.  For  return  boat, 
see  p,  250. 

The  places  named  at  the  head  of  this  excursion  are  described 
under  the  coast  route  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth,  and  we  here 
only  give  the  necessary  guidance  for  an  easy  day's  ramble. 

We  suppose  the  tourist  to  leave  Falmouth  by  the  morning 
boat.  In  crossing  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  find  sufficient 
sea  running  to  make  him  glad  the  transit  to  St.  Mawes  is  but 
half  an  hour,  as  the  roadstead  is  unprotected  from  southerly 
winds.'  St.  Mawes  Castle,  a  small  edition  of  Pendennis,  is  well 
seen  as  we  approach  the  eastern  shore.  From  St.  Mawes  a 
boatman  will,  for  a  few  pence,  row  the  tourist  across  to  Place, 
an  unimposing  house  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque  inlet.  The 
pool  that  formerly  lay  in  front  of  the  house  has  been  filled  up, 
and  the  fish-cellars  known  as  Amsterdam,  at  the  western  entrance 
of  the  inlet,  are  no  longer  used.  For  St.  Anthony  lighthouse  and 
Zoze  Point,  from  the  landing-place,  you  pass  in  front  of  Place, 
and  then  turn  up  sharply  to  the  right,  but  St.  Anthony  Church 
cannot  be  approached  in  this  way.  To  reach  that  we  go  through 
the  gate  on  the  left  of  the  house,  and  take  a  path  that,  in  a  short 
distance,  goes  off  on  the  right.  (For  St.  Anthony  Church,  see  p. 
|250.)  Returning  to  the  road,  ascend  the  hill.  We  soon  turn 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  get  now  and  again  a  view  of  the  shore, 
which  can  be  reached  by  a  track  that  goes  off  on  the  right  and 
descends  to  Porthbear  Beach.  As,  however,  it  is  of  no  particular 
interest,  and  cannot  be  followed  round  the  projecting  headlands, 
we  keep  straight  on.  When  the  road  begins  to  descend  a  good 
view  up  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Dodman,  past  Nare  Head  and  the 
Gull  Rock,  can  be  obtained  by  turning  aside  for  a  moment  into  the 
pelds  on  the  right.  When  the  road  descends  to  Porth,  avoid  turns 
po  the  left,  and  ascend  a  rough  lane,  from  near  the  top  of  which 
we  get,  on  the  left,  a  charming  view  of  a  winding  creek.  The 
lane  then  becomes  a  path,  and  skirts  two  fields  to  Roseteage,  a 
■arm-house  in  a  pleasant  grove.  Here  the  lane  is  resumed, 
feerrans  Church  is  seen  ahead,  and  then  we  get  a  view  of  Gerrans 
[pay,  with  Giant  Tregeagle's  Quoits  conspicuous  on  its  far  side. 
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Carne  Beacon  (p.  249)  is  seen  rising  above  the  Quoits.  (For 
Gerrans  and  Porthscatho  see  p.  249.)  From  the  latter  place  the 
tourist  is  recommended  to  return  by  Porthcuel  Ferry,  for  which 
route  see  p.  249.  The  walk  we  have  described  is  about  7  m.  If 
a  longer  one  is  desired,  then  St.  Just  may  be  included  by  proceed- 
ing north  from  Gerrans  to  (f  m.)  Tregassa,  where  we  turn  to  the 
left,  and  then  in  about  1  \  m.  onward  to  the  left  again.  We  then, 
in  half  a  mile,  reach  the  head  of  the  main  creek,  running  up  from 
St.  Mawes,  from  which  St.  Just  is  about  m.  south-west.  St. 
Just-in-Rose  and  (Rosland,  the  moorland)  is  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  its  namesake  in  Penwith,  near  the  Land's  End.  The 
church  is  delightfully  situated  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
creek  is  pretty,  but  the  churchyard  unkempt.  Inside  there  is  a 
good  roof  and  an  unnamed  brass.  The  nearest  inn  is  at  St. 
Mawes.  A  boat  can  be  taken  hence  to  Falmouth.  By  road 
to  St.  Mawes  is  about  2  m.,  and  the  route  thus  extended  about 
10  m. 

(4.)  To  Helford  Passage  and  back.  A  very  pleasant  walk  of 
about  14  miles  there  and  back  may  be  taken  from  Falmouth  to 
Helford  Passage — the  out -journey  being  made  by  Budock  Church 
and  the  village  of  Mawnan  Smith,  and  the  return  by  Mawnan  $ 
Church  and,  for  the  last  3  miles,  by  the  coast-track.    Either  J 
of  these  routes  may  also  be  recommended  to  pedestrians  proceed- 
ing to  the  Lizard.    There  are  small  inns  at  Mawnan  Smith 
and  the  Passage.    (Helford  Ferry  is  for  pedestrians  only.    See  I 
p.  259.) 

The  footpath  for  Budock  (2  m.)  is  a  very  good  one.    It  leaves- ' 
the  Upper  Penryn  road — along  which  the  telegraph  goes — at  its 
highest  point,  just  above  the   Flushing  Ferry,  and  crossing 
another  road  and  the  railway,  drops  into  a  valley,  beyond  which 
it  joins  a  farm-road  leading  directly  to  Budock.    The  tower  of/l 
the  church  is  a  prominent  object  nearly  all  the  way.    There  is  I 
nothing  specially  noteworthy  about  the  building  itself,  unless  it  I 
be  the  Norman  arch  of  the  porch  and  the  pleasing  appearance  of  I 
the  interior,  which  has  been  tastefully  restored.    Here  is  a  brass  I 
to  John  Killigrew,  the  first  Governor  of  Pendennis,  who  died  in 
1567.    In  the  churchyard,  near  the  porch,  several  old  headstones, 
engraved  with  curious  scrolls,  may  be  seen.    The  services  at 
Budock  are  attended  by  many  Falmouth  visitors  during  the 
season. 

Passing  out  of  the  churchyard  by  the  south  gate  we  proceed 
by  path  and  lane  into  the  Falmouth  and  Mawnan  road,  which 
descends  at  once  to  a  swampy  little  strath  opening  on  to  the  sea 
at  Maenporth.  Here  the  coast -path,  leading  directly  over  the 
hill  from  Falmouth,  joins  our  route.  Above,  on  the  right,  rising  t 
from  a  mass  of  evergreens,  is  a  picturesque  Gothic  villa,  appro-  I 
priately  called  the  Crag. 

From  Maenporth  the  road  ascends  again  by  a  zigzag,  which  j 
may  be  cut  off  by  an  obvious  footpath.    The  top  of  this  rise  : 
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commands  a  wide  view  over  land  and  sea,  the  higher  part  of 
Falmouth  being,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  it.  In 
less  than  a  mile  a  signpost  points  to  "  Church,"  on  the  left,  and 
"  Mawnan  Smith"  on  the  right.  The  latter  is  our  direction, 
unless  we  are  going  through  to  the  Lizard  and  wish  to  see  Mawnan 
Church  and  the  beautiful  peep  from  the  churchyard  on  our  way. 
The  present  excursion  includes  them  in  the  return. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  turn  is  the  village  of  Mawnan  Smith 
(Inn  :  Red  Lion).  At  the  inn,  our  road  turns  abruptly  to  the 
left.  A  few  yards  may  be  saved  by  taking  a  footpath  about 
200  yards  short  of  the  inn.  The  stiles  about  here  mostly  consist 
of  detached  rectangular  blocks  of  granite,  let  into  the  walls  on 
either  side,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps. 

After  continuing  on  the  level  for  about  a  mile  the  road  drops 
abruptly  to  the  Helford  Passage,  where  there  is  a  small  inn — 
The  Ferry-boat.  The  view  up  and  down  the  Helford  Estuary  is 
very  pretty  when  the  tide  is  up.  The  flanking  hills  are  low,  but 
slope  gracefully  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  in  parts  well  wooded. 
Nearly  opposite  the  inn  are  walls  of  the  old  Custom  House,  and 
up  the  creek,  as  far  westward  as  the  eye  can  range,  the  tower  of 
Gweek  Church  rises  from  the  trees.    [On  to  the  Lizard,  p.  259.] 

Return  from  Helford  Passage  to  Falmouth.  An  up-and-down 
footpath  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  eastward  for  about 
1^  m.,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  cart-track  leading  sharply  up  in 
half  a  mile  to  Mawnan  Church,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a  motor- 
road  from  Falmouth.  Though  pleasantly  overshadowed  by 
trees,  the  churchyard  commands  a  lovely  view,  and  the  church 
has  been  carefully  restored.  We  now  follow  the  Falmouth  road 
for  about  f  m.,  and  at  the  finger-post,  where  we  turned  off  to 
Mawnan  Smith  village  on  our  outward  journey,  turn  to  the  right, 
and  retrace  our  steps  to  Maenporth.  Thence  we  take  the  footpath 
over  the  hill,  and  in  about  1^  m.,  passing  the  conspicuous  chimney 
of  some  chemical  works,  reach  the  shore  again  at  Swan  Pool 
(actually  the  haunt  of  swans  ;  there  are  also  tea-gardens),  which 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar.  To  Falmouth  we  have  a 
choice  : — (a)  cliff -path  (1-J  m.),  which  passes  the  bathing-place 
called  Gyllyngvase,  and  then  joins  the  Marine  Drive  ;  or  (b) 
by  road  (1  m.)  up  the  hill  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  bar  ;  or 
(c)  by  road  along  east  side  of  the  Pool  and  then  up  to  the  right. 
If  at  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond  the  railway  you  turn  to  the  left 
and,  beyond  the  Observatory,  to  the  right,  you  pass  All  Saints' 
Church,  and  descend  by  Killigrew  Street  to  Market  Strand. 

Constantine,  6£  ra.  from  Falmouth,  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
villages  in  Cornwall.  It  has  famous  granite  quarries,  and  is 
best  reached  by  driving.    In  its  church  is  a  very  fine  brass. 

(5.)  To  Roserow  and  Enys.  Falmouth  (Market  Strand)  to 
Roscrow  view-point,  4  m.  ;  thence  Enys  (entrance),  2  m.  ;  and 
back  to  Falmouth,  3  m.  ;  total,  9  m. 

S.  Devon  (r) 
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There  is  a  choice  of  roads  from  Falmouth  to  Penryn  by  motor- 
bus  or  the  following  :  (i.)  That  by  Basset  Street  and  over  Turn- 
pike Hill  is  the  old  and  shorter  one,  and  by  it  the  distance  is  about 
2  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Taking  it  and  turning  off  near 
the  top  of  the  hill  at  a  stile,  the  Beacon,  which  commands  a  fine 
view,  can  be  visited,  (ii.)  The  new  road  skirts  the  harbour  creek 
for  a  while  and  passes  the  ferry  to  Flushing,  and  then  soon  bends 
round  and  rejoins  the  old  road.  This  is  an  easier  but  slightly 
longer  way,  and  misses  the  fine  view  from  the  Beacon.  By  rail, 
Penryn  is  distant  from  Falmouth  Station  3^  m.  ;  the  road  dis- 
tances above  mentioned  are  a  mile  longer  from  that  part  of  the 
town.  To  reach  Roserow  view-point,  about  2  m.  from  Penryn, 
follow  the  new  Helston  road,  past  (1  m.)  Tremough,  left  (or  better, 
ask  permission  to  go  through  the  grounds  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  from  the  Upper  Lodge),  to  a  junction  of  roads  ;  turn  to  the 
right  (Truro  road)  for  J  m.,  and  then  to  the  left  for  \  m.  more. 
A  step-stile  on  the  right  is  close  to  the  spot,  some  500  feet  above 
the  sea,  that  commands  the  fine  view  which  is  the  main  object 
of  our  excursion.  This  view  extends  north  to  St.  Agnes'  Beacon, 
east  over  Roseland  to  the  Dodman  (seen  through  the  dip  already 
mentioned  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  eastward  between 
Porthcuel  Ferry  and  St.  Mawes,  p.  250),  south  to  Pendennis,  and 
north-west  to  Cam  Brea.  South-west  there  is  no  prominent 
feature,  but  on  a  clear  day  Row  Tor  and  Brown  Willy  may  be 
detected  far  away  to  the  north-east.  Roserow  itself  is  below, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north.  Return  east  for  %  m.  Then 
turn  to  the  left  (i.e.,  north),  and  in  about  J  m.  (opposite  gate  of 
Roscrea  drive),  take  a  lane  on  the  right  (or  you  may  bear  to  the 
right — main  road — a  little  farther  on).  In  either  case,  on  joining 
another  road  (J  m.),  turn  to  the  right,  and  beyond  the  bridge 
over  the  railway  to  the  left.  Then  take  the  second  turn  to  the 
right,  and  \  m.  onward,  just  beyond  the  convergence  of  a  road, 
left,  is  the  entrance  to  Enys.  Here,  to  obtain  another  but  very 
different  view  from  that  described  above,  ask  permission  to  go  a 
few  yards  along  the  drive  from  the  lodge.  This  view  is  a  charm- 
ingly framed  one.    Its  central  feature  is  Pendennis  Castle. 

The  return  by  road  to  Market  Strand,  Falmouth,  is  3  m. 

(6.)  To  Penjerrick  ("  Head  rock  "),  2 J  m.  from  Market  Strand 
direct ;  3  m.  from  the  Falmouth  Hotel,  (a)  From  Market  Strand 
turn  inland  by  Killigrew  Street,  and  at  the  top,  opposite  the 
recreation  ground,  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  a  furlong  to  the  right 
down  an  avenue.  Pass  under  the  railway  and  keep  straight  on 
by  lane  and  field-path  to  (1^-  m.  from  starting)  a  road.  Cross  this 
and  a  field  to  a  second  road.  Cross  that  and  still  continue  by 
footpath  to  a  third  road,  which  follow,  left,  to  the  lodge  of  Pen- 
jerrick (admittance  to  the  beautiful  grounds  on  Wednesday  between 
2  and  6  by  card),  (b)  From  the  Falmouth  Hotel  follow  the 
coast-path  westward  to  Swan  Pool  (nearly  1%  m.),  and  from  the 
far  side  of  the  beach  follow  the  road  inland  for  f  m.  to  a  guide- 
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post.  There  turn  left  and  in  100  yards  to  the  right.  In  300  yards 
you  arrive  at  the  footpath  which  crosses  the  second  road,  see  (a). 

(7.)  To  the  Lizard,  18  m.  direct.  Helford  Ferry  is  not  now 
available  for  vehicles.    Pedestrians  are  conveyed  across  by  boat. 

This  longer  excursion  can  be  made  in  various  ways.  G.W.R. 
road  motor- cars  run  from  Falmouth  and  Penryn  to  Helston  (p. 
262),  and  also  to  Lizard  Town.  Another  route  is  via  Gweek 
(Gweek  Hotel),  at  the  head  of  the  Helford  estuary,  thence  through 
Treloivarren  Park  (Col.  Sir  Courtenay  Vyvyan,  Bart.),  along  the 
public  road  constructed  by  the  County  Council  in  1922  and  1923 
(the  drive  having  been  handed  over  for  the  use  of  the  public). 
Over  Goonhilly  Downs,  and  so  into  the  Helston  and  Lizard  road. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Mawgan  Church,  which  is 
situated  on  a  creek  of  the  Helford  river,  and  is  associated  with 
four  great  Cornish  families — viz.  the  Vyvyans,  Ferrers,  Rusky- 
mers,  and  Carminows — who  had  seats  in  the  district.  Originally 
cruciform,  its  north  transept  is  now  absorbed  in  a  north  aisle. 
It  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  but  south  transept  and  chancel  are 
Decorated.  Note  the  following  :  Rood-loft  stairs  on  north  side. 
In  south  transept,  monument  to  Sir  Roger  de  Carminow  (1270) 
and  wife  Joan.    Brass  on  pillar  by  stone  pulpit,  1708, — 

Shall  we  all  dye 
We  shall  dye  all 
All  dye  shall  we 
Dye  all  we  shall. 

In  north  chancel,  slabs  to  the  Vyvyans  of  Trelo warren,  1665  and 
1696.  In  south  porch,  large  13th-century  stoup.  Notice  key- 
stone of  tower  arch  ;  it  exhibits  the  implements  of  the  Passion. 
Marble  monument  to  Sir  Vyell  Vyvyan  under  the  tower.  It  was 
restored  in  1895. 

Neither  the  route  via  Helston  nor  that  via  Gweek  reveals  any 
scenery  worth  mentioning,  but  Trelowarren  Park  is  well  timbered. 

By  pedestrians  the  coast-route  should  be  taken,  and  if  St. 
Keverne  (small  inn)  and  Cadgwith  (good  hotel)  be  made  halting- 
places  for  the  night,  then  much  good  cliff-scenery  may  be  inspected 
without  serious  fatigue.  As  far  as  Helford  Passage  the  route  is 
given  on  pages  256-7. 

After  crossing  the  Helford  Ferry,  the  road  over  the  hill  leads, 
in  about  a  mile,  direct  to  Manaccan,  where  the  church,  partly 
Early  English,  is  worth  looking  at.  Notice  the  Early  Norman 
south  door  and  the  fig-tree,  more  than  170  years  old,  growing  out 
of  the  wall  of  the  nave.    The  font,  too,  is  interesting. 

The  pedestrian  who  intends  to  sleep  at  Cadgwith  or  Lizard 
Town  had  better  proceed  from  Manaccan  over  Roskruge  Beacon 
(380  ft.,  good  view)  to  St.  Keverne,  nearly  4  m.  by  a  rather  devious 
and  up-and-down  course,  for  which  the  map  is  the  best  guide.  If 
he  determines  to  sleep  at  St.  Keverne  (see  below),  then  from 
Manaccan  St.  Anthony-in-Meneage  deserves  a  visit.    It  is  on 
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the  little  peninsula  that  separates  the  mouth  of  the  Durra  stream 
from  the  Helford  estuary,  and  is  distant  about  m.  down 
the  Durra  valley.  The  situation  is  charming,  and  the  little 
church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  a  thankoffering  by 
some  unknown  travellers  who  escaped  shipwreck  and  landed  on 
the  spot,  is,  possibly,  in  part,  of  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
A  boat  can  be  had  to  cross  the  Durra  to  Gillan,  a  lovely  valley, 
and  then  the  Coastguard  track,  more  or  less  distinct  all  the  way, 
should  be  followed.  Nare  Point,  1  m.  from  Gillan,  is  a  fine 
headland  ;  and  at  Porthallow,  a  small  fishing  hamlet,  about 
1-J-  m.  south  of  it,  there  is  public-house  accommodation.  Thence, 
by  the  cliff,  it  is  about  1^  m.  onward  to  Porthoustock,  a  deep-set 
little  cove  with  a  Coastguard  station,  but  no  inn.  Hence  St, 
Keverne  (White  Hart  in  Square  ;  Three  Tuns,  small ;  motor -bus 
to  and  from  Helston  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays)  is  a  mile  or 
so  uphill  inland.  The  church,  chiefly  Perpendicular,  is  large 
and  stately,  and  was  well  restored  in  1894.  Notice  the  three 
sets  of  rood  stairs,  indicating  that  the  building  was  extended 
eastward  at  least  twice,  and  the  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  aisles, 
also  the  very  old  bench  ends.  The  spire  is  a  well-known  sea-mark. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  especially  just  south  of  the  village,  is 
famous  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fields,  with  their  wide 
path-wall  divisions,  owe  their  sunken  condition  to  the  removal 
of  large  quantities  of  the  soil  to  less  favoured  regions. 

From  Porthoustock  (an  important  lifeboat  station)  or  St- 
Keverne  the  cliff -walk  can  be  continued  by  the  Coastguard  track 
(rough  and  hard  to  hit)  all  the  way  to  Coverack,  4  m.,  and  thence 
Cadgwith,  7  m.  more,  and  is  well  worth  taking.  Off  the  shore, 
nearly  due  east  of  St.  Keverne,  are  the  Manacle  Rocks,  a  dangerous 
reef,  on  which  in  May,  1855,  the  John  emigrant  ship  was  wrecked, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  200  lives,  and  in  October,  1898,  the  Mohegan. 
Coverack  (Paris  in  village,  Headland  on  Head ;  good  lodgings ; 
see  G.W.R.'s  Holiday  Haunts,  6d.)  is  a  picturesque  fishing 
village  with  a  pretty  little  church  built  1885,  and  a  lifeboat.  Not 
only  to  the  geologist,  for  whom  the  coast  hereabout  has  much 
interest,  but  to  the  lover  of  quiet  out-of-the-way  nooks  by  the 
sea,  Coverack  will  commend  itself.  The  cliff-scenery  to  the 
southward  is  very  fine,  and  Black  Head,  about  1|-  m.,  is  one  of 
the  finest  bits  of  savage  rock  in  the  district.  Supposing  the 
pedestrian  to  follow  the  cliff-track,  he  ought  to  allow  a  good  hour 
for  the  much  indented  two  miles  from  Black  Head  to  Carrick  Luz 
(the  grey  rock),  and  then  pushing  onward  past  the  sandy  beach 
of  Kennack  Cove,  he  should  turn  inland,  at  Caerleon  Cove, 
to  Polteseo,  a  hamlet  once  famous  for  its  serpentine  quarries 
and  in  a  fine  rocky  valley.  Returning  to  the  cliffs,  Kildown 
Point  and  Ynys  Head,  with  fine  cliffs,  are  then  passed,  and 
Cadgwith  (p.  270)  is  reached  in  another  1J  m.  From  Polteseo 
by  road  through  Ruan  Minor  (small  restored  church)  it  is  only  a 
mile  to  Cadgwith. 
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Approach. — Rail  to  Helston,  thence  by  G.W.R.  motor  omnibus  about  four 
times  each  weekday  to  the  Lizard  (car  fare,  Is.  9d).  The  motor  keeps  to  the 
main  road.  Motor-coaches  from  Penzance  and  Falmouth  daily.  Fre- 
quent car  trips  from  St.  Ives. 

Hotels, — Ample  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullion,  at  Lizard  Town,  at 
Cadgwith,  and  at  Coveraek.  Inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  manager  as  to 
hotel  conveyances. 

The  word  Lizard  is  a  corruption  of  Lis-arth  =  the  high  court 
or  enclosure.  Under  this  name  is  included  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula south  of  the  Helf  ord  estuary,  but  it  is  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  it.  The  isthmus,  measuring  from 
Gweek,  at  the  head  of  that  tidal  arm  of  the  sea,  to  Looe  Pool,  is 
a  trifle  over  3  miles  in  width.  As  seen  either  from  the  east 
or  west  the  sky-line  of  the  district  is  singularly  unbroken,  and  a 
closer  acquaintance  reveals  the  fact  that  the  peninsula  is  a  table- 
land, with  only  comparatively  minor  undulations,  and  averaging 
from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  on  Goonhilly  Downs  in  the  centre,  where  according  to 
the  Ordnance  survey,  it  reaches  370  feet  at  a  place  called  Dry 
Tree.  Geologically  the  peninsula  consists  of  two  formations, 
the  division  between  them,  to  speak  roughly,  being  a  line  drawn 
from  Polurrian  Cove  on  the  west  to  St.  Keverne  on  the  east. 
North  of  this  line  the  rocks  are  Devonian,  south  of  it  Trappean, 
in  which  latter  group  serpentine,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  skin  of  a  serpent,  is  largely  represented. 

It  is  owing  to  this  latter  formation  that  the  southern  portion  of 
the  district  is  so  generally  barren,  whilst  its  flora  is  distinguished 
by  the  abundant  growth  of  the  Cornish  heath,  Erica  vagans,  a 
plant  only  to  be  found  in  England  in  this  district  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Blight,  on  Conner  Down,  near  Gwinear  Road  Station. 

Many  persons  visiting  the  Lizard  district  proceed  direct  from 
Helston  to  Lizard  Town,  and  from  thence  make  such  examina- 
tion of  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  peninsula  as  their 
time  allows.  This  is  certainly  the  best  thing  to  do  for  those 
whose  time  is  limited  to  a  day  or  two,  as  within  walking  distance 
of  Lizard  Town  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
portions  of  the  coast.  Those  with  more  leisure  are  recommended 
to  make  Mullion  on  the  western  side  and  Cadgwith  on  the  eastern 
side,  as  well  as  Lizard  Town  on  the  south,  their  resting-places. 
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At  each  of  these  good  accommodation  is  to  be  had,  and  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhoods  are  coast  scenes  that  will  richly  reward 
the  traveller  who  can  allow  himself  sufficient  time  to  examine 
them  deliberately.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  to  interest  the  tourist,  unless  he  is  a  botanist — 
then,  indeed,  he  can  secure  treasures — but  its  coast-line  is  as 
attractive  as  its  inland  portions  are  the  reverse. 

The  road  to  Helston,  whether  from  Falmouth,  12J  m.,  Penryn, 
10  m.,  or  Penzance,  13  ra.,  is  of  little  interest.  On  each  route 
there  is  a  service  of  G.W.R,.  road  motor-cars  affording  ample 
time  to  identify  by  means  of  \h.e  map  the  few  objects  seen  on  the 
way.  On  the  road  from  Penzance,  Godolphin  Hill  (532  ft.)  and 
Tregonning  Hill  (608  ft.)  are  passed  on  the  left  hand  ;  at  the 
village  of  Breage  the  church  is  noticeable  (frescoes,  etc.),  and  the 
Looe  stream  is  crossed  as  we  enter  Helston. 

Helston. 

Early  Closing. — Friday. 

G.W.R.  Road  motors  to' Falmouth,  the  Lizard,' Penryn,  Penzance,  and 
Porthleven,  and  Motor- Bus  between  Helston  and  St.  Keverne  twice  a  week. 
Hotels. — Angel ;  Star,  10  mins.  from  station ;  and  others. 
Market  Day. — Saturday. 
Population.— (1921)  2,616. 
Post  Office. — In  Meneage  Street. 

This  old-fashioned  town,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.,  from  Gwinear  Road,  has  little  to  interest  the  tourist,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  centre  for  him.  Turn  to  the  right  from 
the  station  road  and  keep  on  straight  down.  There  is  a  fine  view 
from  the  churchyard.  At  the  bottom  of  the  street  is  a  memorial 
archway.  The  hotels  face  each  other  a  little  higher  up.  The 
Flora  Dance  is  held  annually  on  May  8th  (called  Furry  Day),  when 
the  folk,  all  garlanded  with  flowers,  dance  in  and  out  the  houses, 
and  sports,  etc.,  are  promoted. 

Helston  to  Lizard  Town,  10£  w. 

This  route  requires  but  the  briefest  description,  as  it  is  singularly 
devoid  of  interest.  Leaving  Helston,  the  road  at  once  begins 
to  ascend  to  the  watershed  bounding  the  basin  of  the  Helford 
river  on  the  west.  It  keeps  along  this  watershed  for  some  3£ 
miles,  and  then  descends  through  a  pretty  dell  to  Cury  Cross 
Lanes  (4|-  m.  ;  Bosustow's  Temperance  Hotel). 

Here  a  road  goes  off  on  the  right  to  Cury  (1  m.  ;  Wheel  Inn) 
and  Gunwalloe  (3  m.  ;  p.  264),  and  a  little  farther  on,  one  to 
Mullion  (If  ra.  ;  p.  265). 

Cury  Church,  restored,  has  a  Norman  south  door  with  an  enriched 
tympanum.  The  north  aisle  roof  is  of  carved  oak,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bochym  aisle  and  the  chancel  is  a  hagioscope.  The 
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rood-loft  stairs  remain,  and  in  a  bench-end  near  the  door  is  a  curious 
alms-box.  A  cross,  9  feet  high,  is  close  to  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
church. 

Near  the  5th  milestone,  as  the  road  descends  again  steeply 
on  the  left  is  Bonython,  and  on  the  right  the  charming  grounds  of 
Bochym,  a  many-gabled  and  picturesque  mansion  amidst  pleasant 
woods,  where  are  preserved  some  stone  implements  that  in  186D 
were  found  in  a  quarry  hard  by.  The  grounds  contain  some 
remarkable  trees  and  other  treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,, 
so  that  visitors  interested  in  botany  wihVbe  well  repaid  if  they  leave 
their  cards  and  obtain  permission  to  look  round — a  favour 
frequently  granted.  We  ascend  again  through  a  rocky  pass, 
and  soon  reach  a  bare  upland.  Goonhilly  Downs  are  now  on  the 
left  hand,  and  Cornish  heath  tells  us  that  we  have  reached  the 
magnesian  soil  that  alone  contents  it. 

We  are  now  about  half-way  to  Lizard  Town,  and  the  road 
thither  is  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  straight  and  in  a  direction 
due  south.  At  6|-  m.,  Penhale  cross-roads,  another  road  goes  off, 
right,  to  Mullion  m.)  and  Mullion  Cove  (2 J  ra.).  The  tower- 
like object  on  the  right  of  the  road,  just  after  passing  Euan 
Major,  is  the  remnant  of  an  old  windmill.  In  the  featureless 
district  we  are  crossing  this  almost  becomes  an  object  of  interest, 
and  apart  from  being  a  good  landmark  for  those  who,  rambling, 
may  have  lost  their  way,  it  indicates  to  the  traveller  along  the 
road  we  have  come  that  he  is  now  only  2  miles  from  Lizard 
Town.  At  Euan  cross-roads  a  branch  goes  off,  left,  to  Euan 
Minor  (If  m.),  Poltesco,  and  Cadgwith. 


Lizard  Town. 

Bathing. — At  Housel  Bay,  just  east  of  the  lighthouses  (see  p.  268). 
Golf.— At  Mullion,  see  pp.  25  and  254. 

Guide  and  Boatmen. — John  Henry  Jose,  Serpentine  Works,  Lizard,  is  an 
excellent  guide  for  botanists  or  geologists.  For  boat  work  inquire  for  Richard 
Harris  or  Richard  Roberts,  or  Edwin  and  Albert  Matthews. 

Hotels. — Hill's  Lizard,  close  to  sea,  family  commercial  house.  The  House 
Bay  Hotel,  at  Housel  Bay,  is  interestingly  placed  in  full  view  of  the  many 
vessels  which  approach  the  Lizard  in  order  to  communicate  with  Lloyd's 
Signal  Station.  Boarding  Establishments,  etc. — Penmenner  and  Parc-an- 
Castle,  on  cliffs,  facing  south  ;  Maenheere,  near  lighthouse,  most  southerly 
house  in  England  ;  Mount's  Bay  House  and  Ky  nance  Bay  House,  overlooking 
Kynance  Cove.  Smaller — Vermejo,  Treglow  Villa,  Rocklands,  The  Post  Office, 
Guiveal;  Mrs.  Goodman,  Cross  Common. 

Motor-buses  (G.W.R.)  for  Helston.   Fare,  Is.  9d.,  weekdays  only. 

Population. — 595. 

Refreshment  Rooms. — 1  Kynance  Terrace.  ? 

Lizard  Town,  increasingly  favoured  by  summer  visitors,  is  a 
straggling  village,  consisting  of  a  few  cottages,  some  fair  boarding- 
houses,  lodgings,  and  the  hotels  above  named.    It  is  situated 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  on  the  west  and  south,  and  half 
as  much  again  on  the  east.  The  church-town,  Landewednack, 
is  pretty  and  shaded  :  for  the  church,  see  p.  269. 

COAST  WALK  ROUND  THE  LIZARD  PENINSULA. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula,  com- 
mencing at  the  north-west.  The  tourist  with  either  Mullion, 
Lizard  Town,  or  Cadgwith  as  his  headquarters  will,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Index,  readily  turn  to  the  description  of  such  portions  as  he 
proposes  to  visit. 

Helston,  by  Penrose,  to  Looe  Bar,  3  m. ;  Gunwalloe,  6  m. ;  to 
Mullion,  7  m. 

G.W.R.  Motor-buses  run  to  Lizard.  On  those  running  direct,  connection 
with  Mullion  is  made  at  either  Cury  Cross  Lanes,  or,  better,  Penhale,  whence 
Mullion  is,li  m.  During  the  summer,  however,  certain  motors  go  direct  to 
Mullion.  'From  Falmouth  motor-coaches  run  to  Mullion  and  on  to  the 
Lizard. 

For  nearly  f -mile  after  quitting  Helston  we  keep  the  Cober 
river  on  the  right  hand  to  the  head  of  Looe  Pool,  a  narrow  lake  about 
1^  m.  long,  formed  by  the  damming  up  of  the  river  by  Looe  Bar, 
and  formerly  noted  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  trout.  We  then  cross 
the  stream  and  follow  the  west  side  of  the  pool,  and  through  the 
Park  of  Penrose  (the  path  through  the  park  is  not  available  on 
Sunday)  to  Looe  Bar,  3  ra.,  a  delightful  walk.  Looe  Bar  is  formed 
of  pebbles  cast  up  by  the  sea.  Formerly  in  times  of  flood  it 
had  to  be  cut  through  to  relieve  the  pool,  but  now  the  height  of 
the  water  is  regulated  by  culverts. 

Carminow  Mill  and  all  that  remains  of  the  Manor  House  and 
Chapel  of  Wynanton,  are  on  the  bank  of  Carminow  Creek,  on  the 
east  side  of  Looe  Pool. 

Crossing  the  bar,  for  the  next  mile  the  shore  consists  of  small 
shingle  and  sand,  and  by  following  the  wheel-tracks  soft  places 
will  be  avoided.  Soon  after  the  cliffs  approach  the  water-line  we 
reach  Gunwalloe  Cove,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Halzaphron  Cliffs. 
Hence  we  get  a  pleasant  view  across  Mount's  Bay.  Crossing  the 
headland  and  skirting  another  small  bay,  2-J-  miles  from  Looe  Bar, 
we  arrive  at  Gunwalloe  Church,  which  occupies  a  dip,  sheltered 
but  slightly  by  the  promontory  called  Castle  Mount.  The  church 
(restored)  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  The 
belfry-tower,  formed  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  hill-side  on  the  north, 
south  and  west,  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
bowl  of  a  Norman  font  is  under  the  west  window,  and  has  broad- 
arrows,  symbolical  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  round  it.  At  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  chancel  wall  is  a  cross. 

Proceeding  onward  we  still  follow  the  cliffs,  till,  in  half  a  mile, 
we  are  overlooking  the  sandy  inlet  of  Poldhu  (pron.  Poljew),  with 
the  Poldhu  Hotel  (unlicensed),  adjoining  golf  course  (p.  25),  a 
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commodious  boarding-house,  and  a  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Station  (no  admission)  close  by.  Passing  round  its  head  we 
quit  for  a  time  the  coast,  and  mount  the  hill  to  Mullion.  [Omit- 
ting Mullion,  you  can  continue  by  the  cliff-path  past  the 
Polurrian  Hotel  (below) — a  beautiful  walk.] 

Mullion  (Mullion  Cove;  Polurrian,  at  Polurrian  Cove;  Old 
Inn). 

This  church-town  is  7  miles  from  Helston  and  5  miles  from 
Lizard  Town  by  road.  Its  claims  on  the  traveller  are  the  church, 
the  cove,  and  the  cave.  The  Church,  Perpendicular,  restored  in 
1870,  is  of  considerable  interest.  Over  the  west  window  of  the 
tower  is  sculptured  a  crucifix  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John.  Some 
portions  of  the  old  rood  screen  still  remain,  and  the  carved  bench- 
ends  are  considered  by  competent  judges  to  be  among  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  county.    There  is  also  some  good  glass. 

Mullion  by  Mullion  Cove  and  Kynance  Cove  (6  m.)  to  Lizard 
Town,  7%  m. 

From  Mullion  the  coast-walk  can  be  resumed  at  the  pretty, 
sandy  Polurrian  Cove  (Polurrian  Hotel),  which  is  about  f  m.  from 
the  village,  or  at  Mullion  Cove  (Mullion  Cove  Hotel),  a  trifle  over 
a  mile,  south-west.  If  possible  choose  a  falling  tide,  towards  low 
water,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  new  or  full  moon,  and  if 
proceeding  to  Kynance,  which  also  needs  low  water  for  its 
thorough  exploration,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Mullion  Cove  is 
very  picturesque,  and  on  the  left  a  narrow  natural  archway  leads 
to  a  small  rocky  beach,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  is  a  projecting 
point  of  serpentine.  Go  round  this,  when  the  entrance  will  be 
seen,  in  a  great  cleft  of  cliffs,  to  Mullion  Cave.  This  is  a  splendid 
recess,  hollowed  out  by  the  waves  in  the  serpentine,  and  the  view 
from  within  it  is  particularly  beautiful,  but  does  not  include 
Mullion  Island  as  shown  on  many  postcards  depicting  really 
Porthpyg  Cave.  The  entrance,  like  an  irregular  low-pointed  arch, 
makes  a  beautiful  frame  through  which  St.  Michael's  Mount  is 
seen  across  the  Bay.  In  the  mid-distance  is  an  irregular  islet, 
and  the  foreground  is  filled  in  by  a  smooth  bit  of  sea,  a  patch  of 
sand,  and  a  few  rocks.  Returning  to  Mullion  Cove  by  the  way 
we  came,  a  steep  little  climb  lands  us  on  the  high  ground,  and  we 
proceed  southward  towards  Pradanack  Head,  inland  from  which 
is  a  cross  5  feet  high.  If  we  are  to  reach  Kynance  before  the  tide 
flows  we  must  make  haste,  for  there  is  yet  a  good  3-J-  miles  to 
traverse,  by  the  cliffs. 

The  view  from  the  high  ground  across  the  bay  is  delightful. 
We  make  out  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  beyond  it  Penzance. 
Mullion  Island,  a  cliff-girt  little  triangle  rising  to  a  point  at  its 
western  apex,  is  now  overlooked,  and  close  under  the  headland  is 
the  Gull  Rock  standing  up  boldly. 

Vellan  Head  is  the  next  point  passed,  and  then  we  skirt  the 
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margin  of  Gue  Graze  (a  remarkable  outcrop  of  soapstone),  which 
involves  a  descent  to  near  the  sea-level.  Mounting  again  we  have 
before  us  the  curiously  profiled  Horse,  which,  as  we  proceed,  we 
shall  see  is  an  "  edge  "  far  too  sharp  to  tempt  us  aside  to  peril  our 
necks  by  trying  to  ride  it.  On  our  way  to  it  we  can  peer  over  a 
sheer,  black  precipice  (250  ft.)  bounding  a  small  semicircular 
cove.  Here,  accessible  only  by  boat,  is  a  large  cave  called 
Pigeon  Ogo. 

The  bold  promontory  next  after  the  Horse  is  Bill  Head,  itself 
worthy  of  notice,  but  most  in  favour  for  the  fine  view  obtained 
from  it  of  Kynance  Cove  (Thomas's  Temperance  Hotel ;  Kynance 
Bay  Boarding  House).  Kynance  Cove,  however  viewed,  is. 
certainly  a  remarkable  spot.  Perhaps  it  appears  best  from  the 
Rill,  when  the  tide  is  high.  It  then  and  thence  presents  itself  as 
a  cliff -bound  bay,  guarded  on  its  farther  side  by  Old  Lizard  Head. 
From  the  midst  of  the  bay  rise  numerous  rocky  islands  of  various 
shapes,  all  of  fine  outline,  and  most  of  them  apparently  so  steep 
as  to  be  unclimbable,  and  certainly  so  on  their  western  fronts. 
Viewed  from  Tor  Balk  on  the  other  side  of  the  cove,  the  scene  is 
so  different  as  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  that  of  the  same  place, 
especially  if  now  the  tide  has  ebbed.  We  then  have  below  us  a 
sandy  little  cove,  to  which  runs  down  a  rocky  irregular  shore 
with  a  Befreshment  House,  and  across  the  cove  what  from  the 
west  appeared  as  islands  now  seems  to  form  a  continuous  head- 
land. This  is  the  view  of  the  cove  that  on  the  whole  most 
commends  itself  to  us,  and  it  is  one  which  those  approaching 
from  Lizard  Town  and  ascending  the  pile  of  rocks  called  the  Tor 
Balk  (vulgo  Tar  Box,  see  p.  267)  obtain.  Nothing  more  varied 
and  picturesque  in  outline  than  the  "  promontory  "  occurs  on 
the  Cornish  coast.  It  appears  nearly  severed  from  the  mainland, 
from  which  it  at  first  stretches  as  a  huge  round-backed  mass  with 
turf  on  its  summit  and  cave-pierced  cliffs  on  its  eastern  face. 
This  is  Asparagus  Island.  Thence  seaward  it  suddenly  rises  in 
a  ragged  tor — the  Kynance  Gull  Bock — beyond  which,  across  a 
sharp  dip,  is  the  elevated  and  precipitous  mass  that  forms  its 
extremity. 

The  cove  can  be  visited  only  during  2£  hours  before  and  2£  hours 
after  low  water.  Three  days  after  new  moon  and  full  moon,  there  will 
be  low  water  at  Kynance  at  midday,  true  time. 

When  the  tide  is  out  there  are  several  caves  that  can  be  reached. 
Two,  called  the  Drawing  Boom  and  the  Parlour,  are  on  the  main- 
land opposite  Asparagus  Island. 

Asparagus  Island  itself  has  a  cavern  that  pierces  it,  and  some 
blow-holes  known  as  the  "  DeviVs  bellows,'''  "  letter  box,"  and 
"  post  office."  It  is  easy  to  scramble  on  to  the  island  from  the 
west,  and  not  very  difficult  from  the  east.  Asparagus  is  found 
on  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland,  but  not  on  the  island.    The  Gull 
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Rock  is  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  the  sea 
never  quits. 

We  have  hurried  along  to  reach  Kynance  at  low  water.  It  is- 
certainly  not  a  cove  to  be  hurriedly  contemplated.  Light  refresh- 
ments may  be  had  at  the  cottages,  and  comfortable  lodgings  too. 
The  tourist  will  hardly  fail  to  make  some  small  purchases  of 
serpentine  or  of  the  still  more  beautiful  steatite  as  a  tangible 
memorial  of  his  visit.  Those  who  care  to  be  ' '  personally  accom- 
panied   round  the  cove  will  in  the  season  find  a  choice  of  guides. 

Leaving  Kynance,  to  resume  our  walk  along  the  cliff,  we  fiist 
ascend  to  Tor  Balk  for  the  view  of  the  cove  described  on  p.  266, 
and  then,  crossing  a  tiny  rill,  climb  for  a  little  way.  Yellow  Cam,, 
a  sheer  cliff  of  200  feet  in  height,  is  next  on  the  right,  and  off  it 
the  Lion  Rock  (Enys  Vean).  We  then  skirt  the  cliffs  overlooking 
Pentreath  Beach,  after  passing  which  a  descent  has  to  be  made  to 
another  little  stream  at  Caerthilian  (below).  We  are  now  only 
half  a  mile  from  Lizard  Town,  and  probably  feel  that  we  have 
earned  refreshment.    If  so,  our  course  is  up  the  valley. 

Coast  route  continued  from  Caerthilian  by  Lizard  Lighthouse 
to  Lizard  Town,  2  to  2|  m. 

The  pedestrian  anxious  to  push  on  and  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  west  of  the  peninsula  before  proceeding  to  Lizard  Town, 
can  from  Caerthilian  still  keep  to  the  cliffs.  The  serpentine  is 
there  quitted,  and  the  patch  of  mica-slate  that  forms  the  south- 
west of  the  peninsula  entered  upon.  In  £  mile  he  will  pass 
the  little  cove  called  the  Crane,  and  \  mile  beyond  that  arrive  at 
Old  Lizard  Head,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  Rocket  appar- 
atus practising  post.  It  is  the  westernmost  of  three  adjacent 
points  that  form  the  south-west  angle  of  the  peninsula.  The 
view  back  past  Kynance  to  Rill  Head  is  now  particularly 
fine.  On  the  way  to  the  next  cove  we  pass  Pistol  Meadow. 
Here  were  buried  such  of  the  bodies  as  were  washed  ashore 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Despatch,  January,  1809,  and  later 
the  White  Star  liner  Suevic,  which  was,  however,  recovered  and 
lengthened  by  inserting  a  new  amidships.  Off  the  Old  Lizard 
Head,  a  little  to  the  east,  will  have  been  noticed  two  groups  or 
rather  broken  ridges  of  rocks.  On  the  easternmost  of  these  a 
Government  transport,  with  some  700  men  on  board,  struck, 
every  man  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  two,  perished.  The 
reef  thenceforward  has  been  known  as  Man  of  War  Rocks,  a  name 
sufficiently  like  the  old  one,  Men-an-vaur  ("stone  of  the  big 
woman  "). 

Polpeor  (or  Polpeer)  Cove  is  now  close  by.  This  is  one  of  the 
little  fishing  ports  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  lifeboat  station. 
At  low  water  a  remarkable  cave  may  be  visited,  and  the  rocks 
are  full  of  interest  for  the  marine  collector.  The  entrance  is 
beyond  the  point  next  west  of  the  boat-house.  It  pierces  the 
promontory,  but  there  is  a  pool  in  it.    Just  east  of  Polpeer  we 
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arrive  at  the  southernmost  point  (lat.  49°  57'  32"),  locally  known 
as  the  Botha.  Above  us  now  is  the  white  building  of  the  Lizard 
Lighthouse,  nearly  200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  showing  an 
electric  flash  every  three  seconds,  with,  in  fog,  two  sirens  working 
together,  giving  one  long  blast  (7  seconds)  and  one  short  blast 
(2  seconds)  every  minute.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  weekdays 
"between  1  p.m.  and  an  hour  before  sunset. 

Off  the  point  just  east  of  the  lighthouse,  to  the  edge  of  which 
the  turf  slopes  rapidly,  is  the  isolated  rock  called  the  Bumble, 
the  base  of  which  can  be  reached  at  low  water.  The  bay  to  the 
east  is  Housel  Cove,  and  the  fine  headland  on  its  far  side  Penolver. 
Before  striking  inland  to  Lizard  Town,  the  pedestrian  should  take 
a  look  at  the  Lion's  Den  in  the  cliff-slope.  It  is  a  pit  similar  to 
the  Funnel  near  Tol-pedn-Penwith.  It  was  formed  suddenly 
•during  the  night  of  February  19th,  1847,  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
roof  of  the  innermost  portion  of  Daws  Hugo,  a  sea-cave  that  here 
runs  under  the  cliff.  At  first  its  sides  were  sheer  and  its  bottom 
level,  and  covered  with  the  turf  that  had  sunk  down  some  40 
feet.  By  degrees  the  sea  washed  out  the  soil,  whilst  the  sides  of 
the  pit  cracked  and  crumbled.  It  is  now  a  square,  rough-sided 
funnel  communicating  directly  with  the  sea  by  the  cave,  and  is 
interesting  chiefly  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  these  cavities 
have  been  formed.  Near  Cadgwith  is  another  example — the 
Frying  Pan  (p.  269). 

It  is  about  half  a  mile  by  road  from  the  lighthouse  to  Lizard 
Town,  p.  263.  The  cliff-track  onward  leads  to  Housel  Bay 
{below). 

Lizard  Town  to  Housel,  Belidden,  Church  Cove,  and  Landewed- 
nack,  and  back  to  Lizard  Town,  2  k  m. 

The  distances  given  in  this  and  other  cliff-and-cove  excursions  « 
are  only  approximate.  About  8  minutes  walk  from  Lizard  Town 
is  Housel  Bay  {Hotel),  the  recognized  bathing -place — reached 
finally  by  a  steep  path  down  a  gully.  From  the  head  of  the  gully 
leading  down  to  the  shore  we  take  the  coast-path  that  runs 
eastward  to  Penolver.  This  rugged  headland  rises  at  its  extremity 
in  a  pile  of  hoary  lichen-covered  rocks.  On  either  hand  the  view 
is  delightful — on  the  west  the  bay  and  cove  of  Housel,  with  the  | 
lighthouse  and  the  Lizard  Point  and  the  Bumble  on  the  far  side. 
On  the  east  we  look  down  into  the  amphitheatre  and  narrow  cove 
of  Belidden.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  bay  projects  Bass 
(or  Beast)  Point.  Leaving  Belidden,  in  a  short  distance  we  reach, 
near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  an  arrangement  of  rock  slabs  that  is 
known  as  the  chair,  from  which  we  get  a  noble  view  of  the  east 
side  of  Penolver.  On  Bass  (or  Beast)  Point  is  the  Lizard  signal- 
station,  with  the  name  Lloyds  in  enormous  letters.  Still 
keeping  the  coast-path  we  reach,  after  leaving  Bass  Point,  Hot 
Point.  From  it  we  command  a  magnificent  prospect  eastward 
of  the  gently  curving  bay  that  extends  to  Black  Head,  its  eastern 
limit,  4£  miles  distant  in  a  bee-line.    The  flagstaff  on  the  cliffs 
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on  the  left,  1-J-  miles  off,  marks  the  Cadgwith  Coastguard  Station* 
To  the  right  of  this  the  cliffs  give  place  at  Kennack  Cove  to  a  strip 
of  sand.  The  next  cove — a  small  one,  and  though  rocky  not  in 
any  way  remarkable — is  Kilcobben  ;  and  then,  in  a  few  hundred 
yards  we  descend  sharply  to  Church  Cove  or  Parn  Voose.  This, 
like  Polpeor,  already  noticed  (p.  267),  is  a  little  port ;  a  few  fishing 
boats  are  hauled  up  on  the  shore.  From  the  cove  we  ascend  by 
a  shaded  road,  \  mile,  to  Landewednack — the  church-town  of  the 
parish.  The  church,  externally  old-looking,  but  trim  inside,  has 
several  points  of  interest :  the  roof  of  the  porch,  the  Late  Norman 
doorway  surrounding  a  granite  Perpendicular  doorway,  and  the 
font,  bearing  the  name  of  the  rector,  Richard  Bolham,  who 
carved  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  There  is  also  a 
hagioscope  at  the  angle  of  the  south  chapel  and  chancel,  with 
14th-century  pillar.  Landewednack  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
church  in  which  the  last  sermon  in  the  Cornish  language  was 
preached,  "not  long  before  the  year  1678"  (Borlase).  It  is 
the  most  southerly  church  in  England.  Returning  to  Lizard 
Town,  \  m.,  an  old  and  rude  cross  may  be  seen  about  half-way 

Lizard  Town  to  Cadgwith.  Weather  permitting — and  it  needs 
a  very  calm  sea — this  expedition  should  certainly  be  made  by 
boat  from  Church  Cove.  Thence  along  the  coast  the  row  is  not 
more  than  $J  miles.  The  Coastguard  path  follows  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  is  indicated  in  places  by  whitened  stones.  It  calls 
for  no  particular  description.  The  main  object  of  interest  on 
the  route  is  the  Frying  Pan,  near  Cadgwith  (see  below).  Suppos- 
ing the  tourist  to  have  taken  a  boat  at  Church  Cove,  the  first 
noteworthy  object  is  the  precipitous  cliff,  called  the  Balk.  Half 
a  mile  beyond  this  he  is  off  Polbarrow  Cove,  where  is  a  small  cave 
(accessible  only  at  low  water)  showing  serpentine,  hornblende,  and 
diallage  ;  an  interesting  spot  for  geologists.  Under  Cam  Barrow* 
too,  is  a  natural  archway.  Ravens  Hugo  or  Ogo  is  the  next 
cave,  and  then  immediately  we  are  opposite  Daws  Hugo,  so  called 
from  the  birds  that  once  frequented  a  ledge  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff  above  its  mouth. 

Dollar  Hugo  (pron.  Dollar)  is  the  next  after  that.  It  is  always 
filled  by  the  sea,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  calm  day  if  the  tourist 
is  to  visit  it.  It  is  a  grand  cavern  in  the  serpentine,  and  the 
colours  of  the  rock  at  the  entrance  are  singularly  rich — pink  at 
base,  rich  brown  sides  blotched  with  pink  and  green,  roof  a 
purplish  brown.  The  water  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  jelly 
fishes,  etc.,  are  wonderful.  The  boat  can  enter  but  a  short 
distance.  The  waves  may  be  heard  breaking  on  a  distant  but 
inaccessible  beach.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  this 
is  the  Frying  Pan.  This  originally  was  doubtless  a  cave,  but  the 
restless  motion  of  the  waves  having  eaten  away  the  rock  till  a 
softer  stratum  was  reached,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  debris  having 
been  gradually  washed  away,  it  assumed  its  present  appearance. 
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It  is  that  of  a  huge  funnel  communicating  with  the  sea  by  an 
archway.  On  its  landward  side  it  is  nearly  200  feet  deep.  The 
boat  enters  by  the  archway,  and  a  landing  can  be  made  on  the 
little  patch  of  shingle  at  the  bottom  of  this  singular  cavity.  The 
bushes  growing  from  the  cliff,  high  up,  are  tamarisk,  and  are  said 
to  be  portions  of  a  hedge  that  subsided.  Returning  to  the  boat 
we  reach  the  pretty  little  village  of  Cadgwith  after  a  short  pull. 

Cadgwith  {Cadgwith  Hotel.  Post  Town,  Ruan  Minor).  This 
is  a  charming  little  fishing  village  at  the  mouth  of  a  picturesque 
valley,  with  a  little  brook.  It  is  the  best  stopping-place  for  those 
who  wish  to  explore  at  leisure  the  coast  by  Ynys  Head,  just 
north  of  the  village,  Caerleon  Cove,  and  Poltesco  (p,  260),  where 
the  rocks  are  fine  but  not  improved  by  the  quarries.  The  pedes- 
trian will  find  it  a  pleasant  walk  by  the  coast  as  far  as  Coverack 
(two  hotels  and  several  houses  letting  apartments :  see  p.  260),  and 
thence  by  St.  Keverne  (hotels)  across  to  the  ferry  on  the  Helford 
River,  and  so  to  Falmouth.  The  coast  between  Cadgwith  and 
the  Helford  estuary  is  described  the  reverse  way,  pp.  259-260. 
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The  Road  Route,  12-J  m.f  dull  on  the  whole,  enables  Breage 
Church  (p.  299)  to  be  visited,  and  by  a  short  detour  Germoe 
Church  (interesting) — see  Map,  p.  281.  Germoe's  chair,  or  throne, 
in  the  churchyard  wall,  is  a  rebuilt  relic  of  the  king  (or  bishop) 
who  founded  the  church  in  the  5th  century,  or  an  altar  tomb  con- 
is  isting  of  a  triple  sedilia  roofed  in.    Notice  also  the  old  font. 

The  Coast  Walk  (about  19 \  m.).  The  first  part  of  this  route 
may  be  taken  by  Penrose  and  Looe  Pool  to  Looe  Bar,  as  given 
p.  264  ;  m.  extra.  The  sands  can  be  followed  westward  from 
Looe  Bar  to  Porthleven,  but  this  1^  m.  is  of  no  particular  merit. 
Prom  Helston  most  tourists  will  be  disposed  to  get  over  the  first 
2-J-  m.  of  the  alternative  route,  direct  to  Porthleven,  by  taking  a 
O.W.R.  motor- bus  thus  far.  Then  turning  to  the  left,  a  road 
runs  down  a  pleasant  valley  to  the  coast  at  Porthleven  (small  inn  : 
Commercial.  Several  houses  letting  apartments),  a  clean  little 
port  chiefly  frequented  by  fishing  boats,  but  increasingly  popular 
among  visitors,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  new  villas  on  the 
cliffs.  Considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on  the  harbour, 
which  its  difficulty  of  access  in  rough  weather  hardly  seems  to 
justify.    There  is  an  Institute  with  reading-room. 

From  Porthleven,  we  take  the  road  which  ascends  from  the 
harbour  to  the  western  cliff,  and  soon  get  a  good  view  of  the  sands 
eastward  past  Looe  Bar  to  Gunwalloe  and  Halzaphron.  Westward 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  granite  headland  of  Trewavas,  with 
mine  chimneys  on  its  verge.    For  Trewavas  Head  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  road  for  about  1J  m.  farther.    It  gradually  ascends, 
and  soon  Sithney  and  Breage  churches  are  conspicuous  inland, 
-and  a  church-like  tower  is  seen  on  the  face  of  Trewavas.  At 
Trewithick  take  a  farm-road  on  the  left.    This  passes  through 
Trequean  farm  to  the  head  of  a  combe,  where  we  turn  to  the  right 
along  a  cart-track  that  soon  becomes  smaller  as  we  near  the 
tl-edge  of  the  cliff,  along  which  we  follow  a  wall.    In  front  is  a  fine 
|  .granite  precipice,  and  looking  back  across  the  mouth  of  the 
j -combe  we  have  skirted  the  cliff  is  observed  to  have  broad  bands 
I -of  granite.    When  a  gate  is  reached,  get  over  the  wall  on  to  the 
sea-slope  above  Trewavas  Head  and  Mine  ;  one  of  the  buildings 
is  the  church-like  object  previously  noted.    The  mine  is  sub- 
marine, and  used  to  yield  copper,  but  is  now  abandoned.  Onward 
we  follow  for  a  while  the  mine -road,  and  then  take  to  the  grass 
sea-slopes.    Notice  the  finely-piled  rocks  at  a  point  past  the  first 
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mine.  Next  we  reach  the  head  of  a  cove,  and  pass  above  t 
more  mines.  Trewavas  is  well  seen  behind.  Our  track  now  f 
a  little  while  has  a  wall  on  either  hand,  and  then  we  follow  a  roug 
road  past  a  cottage,  and  descend  by  a  footpath  that  crosses  tw 
or  three  walls  and  then  zigzags  to  Prah  Sands.  These  are  not 
good  going,  but  the  distance  along  them  is  inconsiderable.  Near 
the  west  end  of  the  sands  take  a  lane  inland,  about  half  a  mile, 
to  Pengersick  Castle,  a  Tudor  ruin,  built  by  a  fugitive  named 
Millaton.  A  square  tower  with  north-east  turret  is  all  that 
remains.  Within,  some  wainscoting  may  be  seen.  The  key 
is  kept  at  a  cottage  close  by.  We  now  ascend  by  a  track 
past  Sydney  Cove  and  Prah  Sands  on  our  left  to  the  cliff-top, 
and  proceed  to  the  savage  Hoe  Point,  the  rocks  of  which  are 
pierced  by  three  or  more  slits  similar  to  that  of  Nanjizal.  There 
is  a  fine  chasm  just  east  of  the  Point.  We  next  cross  a  small 
combe,  and  keeping  to  the  seaward  side  of  a  depression  reach 
Prussia  Cove,  where  are  a  few  cottages  and  a  Coastguard  station. 
About  the  year  1760,  the  cove  was  the  headquarters  of 
some  smugglers,  whose  leader,  John  Carter,  was  called  by  his 
followers  "  King  of  Prussia,"  after  the  hero  of  those  times.  Hence 
the  name  "  Prussia  Cove."  Beyond  the  next  point  we  come  to 
Bessie's  Cove,  where  was  once  the  Kiddlewink  Inn,  a  resort  of 
smugglers  kept  by  one  Bessie  Burrows ;  and  a  little  farther  still 
Pixies'  Cove,  a  fine  chasm,  riddled  with  caves,  into  which  the  sea 
rolls  with  grand  effect  in  rough  weather.  This  cove  and  the  land 
adjoining  it  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Behrens,  whose  house  is 
built  upon  the  rocks  between  Prussia  Cove  and  Bessie's  Cove. 
The  annoyance  and  damage  caused  by  the  bad  behaviour  of 
trippers  led  to  litigation  as  to  public  rights  at  Prussia  Cove, 
and  visitors  have  now  to  enjoy  the  view  from  adjacent  points. 
The  sea-slopes  hereabout  are  bright  in  the  spring  with  abundant 
growth  of  wild  squill  and  sea-pink.  It  is  worth  while  proceeding 
out  to  Cudden  Point,  which  ends  in  a  long  ragged  "  edge."  We 
now  come  in  sight  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  low  and  serrated 
Greeb  rock  is  about  half-way  towards  it,  and  close  by  on  our 
right  is  the  square  form  of  Acton  Castle,  a  modern  erection  of 
no  interest.  Cudden  Point  commands  a  view  of  the  shore 
westward,  which  is  comparatively  uninteresting,  and  the  pedes- 
trian is  recommended  to  turn  inland  by  the  lane  past  Acton 
Castle  to  the  main  road,  which  is  reached  in  about  a  mile  beyond 
it,  at  a  point  a  little  over  3  m.  from  Marazion  Station.  As  we 
enter  the  town  of  Marazion  we  get  one  of  the  best  views  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount. 

Marazion. 

Approaches. — Trains  to  ^Marazion  Road  Station.  Road  Motors  leave 
Penzance  Station  every  half  hour.  A  Motor- Boat  plies  on  weekdays  during 
the  summer  between  Penzance  Lighthouse  Pier  and  St.  Michael's  Mount. 

Hotel. — Godolphin. 

The  little  town  of  Marazion  (or  Market  Jew),  3  m.  from  Penzance! 
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and  1£  m.  from  Marazion  Station,  has  not  much  to  arrest  the 
tourist's  attention  except  St.  Michael's  Mount,  which  is  opposite 
to  it,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  "  lions  "  of  the  district.  The  place 
appears,  however,  to  attract  a  fair  number  of  summer  visitors, 
who  find  accommodation  at  the  hotel  or  in  apartments,  and 
good  facilities  for  boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Both  names  by 
which  the  place  is  known  are  said  to  mean  "  markets  "  (Cornish  : 
marchas,  plur.  marchasow),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in 
very  early  times  a  port  of  some  trade. 

St.  Michael's  Mount. 

Access. — By  Motor-boat  from  Penzance,  from  Marazion  by  the  causeway 
or  by  boat  from  Marazion  beach. 

Visitors  are  permitted  to  visit  the  castle  and  grounds  on  Monday ,Wednesday 
and  Friday,  at  11  a.m.  and  noon,  and  2  and  3  p.m.  No  charge  is  made.  In 
fine  weather  it  is,  however,  always  possible  to  land,  and  the  islet  is  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  Mount  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  causeway  \  m. 
long,  which  can  generally  be  used  at  low  tide  for  from  1^  to  5 
hours,  according  to  wind  and  tide.  The  greenstone  rock  on  the 
right  of  the  causeway  is  called  Chapel  Rock,  though  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Catherine,  which  is  said  once  to  have  stood  upon  it,  no 
traces  are  left.  The  Mount,  as  we  near  it,  reveals  at  a  glance  all 
it  has  to  show.  Along  its  northern  base  is  the  village,  with  the 
harbour  on  the  west  sheltering  a  few  small  craft.  Above  rises 
the  steep  granite  tor  of  which  the  Mount  consists,  and  on  its  top 
the  castle  with  its  square  central  tower.  The  height  of  the  top  of 
the  tower  above  the  shore  at  low  water  is  238  feet.  At  low  water 
the  circuit  of  the  island  can  be  made  on  foot,  though  the  rough 
scramble  is  not  very  remunerative.  There  is  a  path  within  the 
castle  grounds  by  which  the  circuit  can  be  made  at  all  times.. 
The  ascent  to  the  castle  is  by  a  steep  rocky  path,  a  little  way  up 
which  we  pass  the  Giant's  Well,  which  has  nothing  about  it  to» 
interest  us  or  to  justify  its  name.  Thence  we  ascend  to  a  gateway,, 
with  the  remains  of  a  guard-house  on  the  left  and  a  sentry-box 
on  the  right.  Still  ascending,  we  reach  a  platform  on  which  are 
guns  bearing  the  arms  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family,  who  have  owned 
the  Mount  since  1 657.  On  the  left  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  door 
of  The  Castle.  The  two  apartments  that  are  of  interest  are  the' 
f  Chevy  Chase  "  hall  and  the  chapel.  The  former  was  originally* 
the  refectory  of  the  Priory,  and  gets  its  present  name  from  the 
cornice,  which  represents  the  chase  of  a  very  varied  quarry. 
The  oak  roof  is  modern  and  heavy,  but  some  of  the  furniture  of 
the  room  is  old  and  curious.  Amongst  the  pictures  are  some  fine 
Opies.  The  chapel  is  Perpendicular.  In  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  a  low  doorway  communicates  with  a  small  chamber,, 
in  which,  when  its  entrance  was  discovered  early  in  the  present 
century,  was  found  a  skeleton  alleged  to  be  that  of  Sir  John 
Arundell,  killed  in  an  attack  on  the  Mount  in  1471,  when  attempt- 
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ing  to  recover  it  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who,  after  the  royal 
victory  at  Barnet,  had  seized  it  by  a  ruse.  These  bones  were 
buried  outside  the  chapel,  on  its  northern  side.  A  narrow 
staircase  leads  from  the  chapel  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  whence 
a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  its  shores  is  obtained,  f  At  the  south- 
west angle  is  "  St.  Michael's  Chair"  so  called,  the  ruin  of  a  stone 
lantern  from  which  a  beacon-light  used  long  ago  to  be  exhibited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fishermen.  The  true  "  chair"  is  a  rock  on 
the  west  of  the  Mount. 

History  :  Hither  St.  Keyne  is  said  to  have  come  from  Ireland 
as  early  as  490  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  spot  already  hallowed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  archangel  Michael  to  some  hermits.  In  1047 
Edward  the  Confessor  granted  it  to  Mons  S.  Michaelis  in  periculo 
maris  off  the  Normandy  coast,  and  a  Priory  of  Benedictines  was 
established  here.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  as  an  alien 
priory  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  nor  was  it  suppressed 
under  the  Act  of  1414,  though  it  was  afterwards  assigned,;£emp. 
Henry  V,  to  Sion  nunnery.  As  already  mentioned,  in  1471  the 
Mount  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  here  defended 
himself  so  gallantly  that  his  offence  was  forgiven.  Some  few 
years  later  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  who  had  been  married  by 
James  IV  of  Scotland  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  "  Richard  IV,"  took 
refuge  here  ;  and  later,  when  in  1549  the  Cornish  rose  against 
the  use  of  the  reformed  Prayer  Book,  the  Mount  passed  more 
than  once  to  and  from  the  rebels  and  the  royal  forces.  Like  the 
rest  of  Cornwall,  St.  Michael's  sided  with  Charles  I,  but  was 
captured  by  the  forces  of  the  Parliament.  The  Mount  eventually, 
(1657),  became  the  property  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family,  and  has 
since  been  the  residence  of  its  head,  Baron  St.  Levan. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  pier  is  a  brass  replica  of  Queen  Victoria's 
footprint ;  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  wall  commemorates  her  visit 
with  Prince  Albert,  September  6,  1846. 

From  Marazion  to  Penzance  is  a  long  3  miles,  quite  devoid  of 
interest,  but  the  railway  from  Marazion  Road  Station  is  available 
for  the  last  two  of  these,  and  there  is  a  constant  service  of  motor- 
cars. 
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TRURO  TO  PENZANCE,  BY  RAIL,  26  m. ;  1  to  If  hrs. 

This  route  is  largely  through  a  mining  district  that  of  late 
years  has  suffered  much  from  the  low  price  of  metals.  As  a 
consequence,  abandoned  mines  abound,  and  add  dreariness  to  a 
scene  naturally  devoid  of  anything  approaching  beautiful  scenery. 
Redruth  (Hotels  :  TaWs;  London;  Red  Lion.  Population, 
9,920),  9  m.,  has  the  Mining  Exchange  and  a  School  of  Mines. 
In  Cross  Street  lived  William  Murdoch,  in  a  house  that  was  once 
a  chapel  for  pilgrims  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  which  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1922.  Here  he  made  his  first 
steam-engine  in  1784.  Here  also  he  discovered  gas  as  an 
illuminant,  and  made  the  first  gas  retort,  purifier,  and  gaso- 
meter, the  pneumatic  pump,  the  "  sun  and  planet  "  motion,  and 
the  D  valve  following.  He  lighted  the  house  with  gas  in  1792. 
From  the  balcony  of  Bank  House  John  Wesley  preached,  as  he 
did  also  at  Gwennap  Pit,  an  amphitheatre  If  m.  south-east. 
Meetings  of  Wesleyans  are  still  held  here  every  Whit-Monday, 
sometimes  20,000  attending.  In  connection  with  the  School  of 
Mines  is  Hunt's  Museum  (minerals),  Clinton  Road. 

Beyond  Redruth  Cam  Brea  (740  ft.)  soon  comes  in  view  on  the 
left.  At  its  eastern  end  is  an  ancient  castle  and  on  the  summit 
is  a  monument  to  the  late  Lord  de  Dunstanville  of  Tehidy. 

Camborne  (Commercial ;  Tyach's.  Population,  14,852)  comes 
next,  and  is  another  mining  town,  close  to  which  is  the  celebrated 
Dolcoath  mine  (tin  and  copper),  which  is  well  worth  visiting,  as 
are  also  the  East  Pool  and  Wheal  Agar  Mines.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  mine  captain  and  a  suitable  day  will  then 
be  arranged.  There  is  an  important  School  of  Mines,  and  here 
Richard  Trevithick  of  locomotive  fame  was  born  in  1771.  This 
is  the  largest  town  in  Cornwall.  Gwinear  Road  Station  is  the 
junction  for  Helston  (8f  m.  ;  p.  262).  Hayle  (White  Hart)  has  a 
good  harbour  and  beach,  and  the  view  from  the  line  over  its  quays 
and  down  the  estuary  is  both  interesting  and  picturesque.  The 
church  on  the  right  hand  is  that  of  Phillack,  and  that  on  the  left 
Lelant.  Soon  after  leaving  Hayle,  St.  Ives  is  well  seen  on  the 
right,  and  over  the  hill  appears  the  Knill  monument,  St.  Erth 
is  the  junction  for  St.  Ives,  and  thence  the  line  crosses  the  isthmus, 
less  than  4  miles  in  breadth,  that  connects  the  Land's  End  district 
with  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county.  Ludgvan  Church  is  passed  on 
the  right,  and  then  at  Marazion  Road  Station,  St.  Michael's  Mount 
is  seen  on  the  left.  Penzance  now  appears  to  great  advantage 
across  the  water,  with  Paul  Church  conspicuous  to  the  left  of  it. 
On  the  right  of  the  line  the  hill-sides  form  part  of  that  rich 
market-garden  land  so  famous  for  the  production  of  early  vege- 
tables. The  church  among  the  trees  is  that  of  Gulval.  The  train 
then  enters  Penzance  Station.    For  Penzance,  see  p.  276. 
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PENZANCE. 


Amusements. — Dramatic  and  other  entertainments  in  the  Pavilion  and 
Winter  Garden.  Pictures  at  the  Cinema  and  the  Picturedrome  Hall.  Town 
Band  on  Promenade,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

Bathing. — Safe  and  enjoyable  on  shingly  beaches.    At  west  end  of  Esplanade 
are  baths,  including  a  large  sea- water  swimming  bath.    In  1922  the  fine 
stretch  from  Penzance  to  Marazion  became  available  for  bathing. 
1   Boats. — From  Promenade  or  Harbour,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  hour ;  sailing  boat 
with  man,  3s.  per  hour. 

Club. — A  well-appointed  Social  Club  in  Alexandra  Road. 

Distances. — London,  316  m. ;  Plymouth,  80  m.  By  road — Marazion, 
3  m. ;  Ludgvan,  3  ;  Gulval,  2  ;  Castle-an-Dinas,  4 J  ;  Madron,  2 J  ;  Paul,  2$  ; 
Mousehole,  3  ;  Lanyon  Quoit,  4£  ;  St.  Ives,  8  ;  Land's  End,  10  ;  St.  Just,  6  J  ; 
Isles  of  Scilly,  40  by  water. 

Early  Closing. — Friday. 

Golf—  See  p.  25. 

Hotels. — Queen's,  Mount's  Bay,  both  on  Esplanade  ;  Western,  in  Alverton 
Street,  at  corner  of  Clarence  Street ;  Union,  in  Chapel  Street,  and  the  Regent, 
near  landing-pier,  good  family  and  commercial  houses ;  Railway  (opposite 
station)  and  Star,  in  Market  Jew  Street,  both  unpretending  ;  Central  (temp.), 
Market  Jew  Street.  Boarding  Establishments. — W ardour,  Shelbourne,  Marine 
Private  Hotel,  Marine  House,  all  on  Esplanade  ;  Marine  Mansions,  Morrab 
Road ;  Alexandra  (private  hotel),  Alexandra  Terrace ;  Beachfield,  on 
front ;    Holbein  House,  Alexandra  Road. 

Libraries. — Free  Library,  top  of  Morrab  Road.  Lending  and  Reference 
Departments  and  Newsroom,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

The  Penzance  Library,  in  the  mansion  of  Morrab  Gardens.  Over  32,000 
volumes,  exclusive  of  books  obtained  monthly  from  Mudie's.  The  reading- 
room  contains  all  the  principal  current  periodicals.  Temporary  members  : 
Month,  5s. ;  three  months,  7s.  Qd.  Four  books  at  a  time.  Closed  Friday 
afternoons  and  other  days  from  1.30  to  2.30. 

Motor-Coach  or  Jersey  Car  Excursions. — Daily  to  many  points  of  interest. 
The  most  popular  runs  are  to  the  Lizard  and  Kynance  Cove ;  Falmouth 
and  Truro  (steamer  on  the  river  between  the  two  towns) ;  Newquay ;  Tin- 
tagel  and  Boscastle ;  Clovelly ;  Plymouth  and  Dartmoor ;  Fowey  and 
Looe ;  and  the  "  Five  Lions,"  a  tour  which  includes  Land's  End,  Logan 
Rock,  Gurnard's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  St.  Ives. 

Motor  Services. — G.W.R.  Road  Cars  to  Land's  End,  to  Mullion,  to  Helston 
and  Falmouth,  to  the  Lizard,  to  Pendeen  and  St.  Just.  See  current  time- 
tables. Cars  at  short  intervals  from  Penzance  Station  to  Marazion.  There 
are  also  services  to  Crowlas  ;  Goldsithney  and  Perran ;  Newlyn  and  Mouse- 
hole  ;  Madron ;  Lamorna. 

Museums. — Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society  (10-6)  and  Royal 
Geological  Society  of  Cornwall  (10-4),  both  in  Public  Buildings,  Alverton  Street, 
and  free. 

Newspapers. — The   Evening   Tidings,   daily  except  Wednesdays ;  Tit 
Cornishman,  Wednesdays. 
Population— (1921)  12,096. 
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Post  Office. — In  Market  Jew  Street,  50  yards  east  of  Market  House. 

Rail  Excursions. — Cheap  day  tickets  are  issued  by  certain  trains  to  many 
places  of  interest. 

Railway  Station. — At  east  end  of  town,  about  a  mile  from  Esplanade. 

Recreation  Grounds. — Morrab  Gardens,  with  bandstand  and  good  shelter; 
Alexandra  Grounds  and  Richard  Bolitho  Gardens. 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — Public  Bowling  Greens,  Tennis  and  Croquet  Courts 
in  Alexandra  Grounds  and  Richard  Bolitho  Gardens.  Lawn  Tennis  and 
Hockey  on  the  ground  of  the  Cricket  Club,  top  of  Clare  Street.  First-class 
Sea  Fishing :  competitions  from  shore  and  boat.  Bathing  and  Boating  (see 
separate  headings).    Golf  (see  p.  25). 

Steamer  to  Scilly  Islands  (see  p.  300).  In  summer  a  motor-boat  runs  from 
the  pier  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  a  steam  launch  and  motor  boat  to  Mouse- 
hole  and  Lamorna  Cove  from  the  extension  pier  every  hour. 

Penzance  (pen-sans  —  holy  headland)  is  an  old  town  with  a 
modern  western  extension.  From  the  station,  Market  Jew  Street, 
nearly  half  a  mile  long,  leads  up  direct  to  the  Market  House, 
a  domed  building  with  a  classical  fagade,  in  front  of  which  stands 
a  statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829),  who  was  a  native  of 
Penzance.  (Some  authorities  state  he  was  born  at  Varfell,  near 
Ludgvan,  others  at  a  house  where  P.O.  now  stands.)  Keeping 
straight  on,  we  pass  through  the  Green  Market,  a  tiny  square, 
and  in  150  yards  more  (beyond  the  Western  Hotel)  reach  the  Public 
Buildings,  a  handsome  block  containing  the  Guildhall,  Municipal 
Offices,  Geological  Museum  (good),  the  museum  of  the  Penzance 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  St.  John's  Hall  (assembly 
room),  etc.  By  turning  left  just  eastward  of  the  Public  Buildings, 
we  reach  Morrab  Road,  where,  in  an  ornamental  building  at  the 
top  of  it,  are  the  School  of  Art,  the  Free  Library,  and  the  Mining, 
Science  and  Technical  School.  This  road  leads  down  to  the  sea 
and  Esplanade,  passing  the  main  entrance  of  the  Morrab  Gardens, 
a  very  pleasant  retreat,  having  a  bandstand  and  sub- tropical 
vegetation.  In  the  mansion,  of  which  the  gardens  formed  the 
grounds,  is  housed  the  Penzance  Library.  The  old  Cross  in  front 
of  the  building  was  formerly  at  the  west  end  of  the  Market 
House. 

If  from  the  station  we  skirt  the  harbour,  we  see  on  our  right  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary's  the  parish  church.  On  our  left  is  the  Pier 
(free).  By  the  new  Promenade  Road,  we  reach  the  east  end 
of  the  Esplanade,  about  \  mile  long,  a  delightful  promenade 
with  a  full  view  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  Westward  the  bay 
is  bounded  by  Penlee  Point,  on  the  near  side  of  which  we 
see  Newlyn  and  Paul  Church  on  the  hill.  Eastward,  beyond 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  runs  out  Cudden  Point,  and  the  view  is 
bounded  in  that  direction  by  the  long  flat-topped  Lizard 
peninsula. 

Going  westward,  we  pass  the  Pavilion  and  the  Alexandra 
Grounds,  and  then  reach  the  Baths.  Beyond  these  are  tbo 
Bolitho  Gardens,  with  lawns  for  games.    From  the  western  end 
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of  the  Promenade  a  ten  minutes'  walk  along  the  main  road  brings 
us  to  the  Newlyn  Art  Gallery  (see  p.  290). 

Of  the  three  churches  in  Penzance  none  is  remarkable,  but 
the  eight  bells  of  St.  Mary's  are  sweet,  and  visitors  should 
notice  its  serpentine  font,  the  pulpit  inside  the  chancel  rails, 
and  1612  alms- box. 

The  old  part  of  the  town,  lying  chiefly  between  Market  Jew 
Street  and  the  harbour,  is  more  or  less  quaint,  and  the  street 
names  now  and  again  suggest  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  place, 
one  reminding  us  that  in  days  gone  by  Penzance  was  a  tin- 
coinage  town. 

The  new  or  western  part  of  Penzance  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
offers  a  wide  choice  of  lodgings  ;  in  fact,  modern  Penzance  has 
been  enterprising  as  regards  good  accommodation  for  visitors. 
Of  small  lodging-houses  there  is  also  a  long  row,  Marine  Terrace 
and  South  Terrace,  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Esplanade,  not  to 
mention  other  unpretending  parts  of  the  old  town. 

The  Cricket  Ground  is  off  Madron  Road,  on  the  right  of  which 
are  the  fine  County  Schools,  and  a  little  farther  is  the  entrance 
to  the  beautiful  Cemetery, 

Climate. — The  annual  rainfall  is  about  42  inches,  and  the  winters 
are  so  mild  that  ordinary  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  geraniums, 
remain  out  of  doors  without  danger  from  frost.  In  the  summer  the 
climate  is  distinctly  relaxing,  but  not  particularly  warm.  The 
drawback  of  the  place  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  what  north  of  the  Tweed  would  be  termed  "  soft  ** 
weather.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pretty  walks  close  by,  and 
the  cliff  scenery  westward  to  the  Land's  End  is  magnificent. 

Sunshine,  average  annual,  1,732  hours.  Mean  summer  tempera- 
ture, 59'  7  ;  mean  winter  temperature,  46*6.  These  are  from  26  years' 
record.  For  mildness  and  equability  Penzance  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
British  Isles.  A  temperature  below  29°  has  been  recorded  only  16 
times  in  26  years.    Average  number  of  Frost  Days  per  annum,  7. 

Walks  and  Excursions  from  Penzance. 

Distances  reckoned  from  the  middle  of  the  Esplanade. 

The  distinctive  scenery  of  this  district  is  almost  confined  to 
the  cliffs.    For  about  2  m.  inland  around  the  head  of  Mount's 
Bay  the  country  is  fairly  timbered,  the  rocks  being  of  slate. 
Outside  that  area,  north  and  west,  granite  prevails,  and  trees 
give  place  to  a  rugged  and  frequently  furze-clad  country  of  little  j 
beauty.    The  north  coast  of  the  peninsula,  west  of  the  Hayle 
estuary  as  far  as  Gurnard's  Head,  and  again  between  Pendeen 
Watch  and  Cape  Cornwall,  is  also  fringed  with  slate  rocks  ;  but  ' 
there  are  no  trees  there  worth  mentioning.    That  our  pages  may 
be  of  use  to  the  antiquary,  we  point  out  the  chief  old-world  relics, 
but  it  may  prevent  disappointment  if  we  forewarn  the  ordinary  j 
tourist  that  none  of  them  are  objects  of  beauty. 
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Of  short  walks  the  best  are  :  (i)  To  Gulval  Church,  2  m.  ; 
(ii)  To  Madron  Church,  m.  ;  (iii)  To  Mousehole,  3  ra.  ;  (iv)  To 
Castle  Horneck,  1J  ra.  Of  these,  particulars  will  be  found  under 
the  following  longer  excursions,  except  number  (iv).  To  reach 
the  field-path  past  Castle  Horneck  start  by  the  road  running  west 
from  the  Public  Buildings^  (or  from  the  top  of  Morrab  Road),  and 
beyond  the  bridge  over  the  stream  at  Alverton  do  not  take  the 
road,  right,  up  stream,  but  a  steep  pitch  just  beyond,  on  that 
side.  A  few  yards  up  this,  after  a  slight  bend  to  the  right,  you 
bear  round  to  the  left,  and  then  following  the  path,  in  half  a  mile 
or  so,  beyond  Castle  Horneck,  the  house  seen  on  the  right,  you 
will  join  the  St.  Just  road,  and  can  turn  down  back  to  the  town — 
a  round  of  about  2£  miles. 

To  prolong  this  walk  (3£  to  4  m.  in  all)  keep  up  the  road  for  £  m. 
and  then  turn  left.  In  about  £  m.  farther  you  will  pass  Trereife 
(pron.  T reeve),  left,  and  see  the  end  of  the  house,  clad  with  close- 
clipped  yew.  Just  below  it  you  join  at  right  angles  the  Land's  End 
road  and  (a)  turning  left  can  reach  Alverton  again,  by  a  shaded 
road  in  a  short  mile.  (b)  By  crossing  the  Land's  End  road  you 
quickly  reach  a  bridge  over  the  stream  flowing  down  the  Newlyn 
valley,  past  some  mills,  to  the  bridge  (1  m. )  at  Newlyn,  whence  it 
is  about  1  ra.,  by  the  coast-road,  back  to  the  Esplanade. 

To  Gulval  Church,  2  ra. ;  Castle-an-Dinas,  4|  ra. ;  and  then 
back  same  way  ;  or  on  foot  to  Chysauster,  1  ra.,  and  then  by  road 
back  to  Penzance,  4  ra.  more — total  9J  miles. 

From  Gulval  to  Ludgvan  Churchy  2  ra. 

You  can  motor  or  drive  to  Castle-an-Dinas  gate,  and  if  after 
setting  down  there  the  conveyance  be  sent  on  to  Chysauster  (2m., 
by  road  via  Badger's  Cross),  the  intervening  walk  need  not  exceed 
\\  m.    Chysauster  is  only  of  antiquarian  interest. 

To  Gulval  Church  there  is  a  choice  of  routes,  viz.  via  Bleu  Bridge 
or  by  footpath  from  the  Marazion  road,  see  below. 

We  leave  Penzance  by  the  [Marazion  road,  past  the  station, 
for  the  Bleu  Bridge  route  to  Gulval,  turn  to  left  and  then  im- 
mediately to  the  right.  The  road  ascends  (it  leads  direct  to 
Zennor,  see  p.  296)  and  we  turn  down  from  it,  right,  by  the  third 
road  (the  fourth  opportunity,  counting  a  footpath),  to  Bleu 
Bridge,  a  pretty  spot  with  an  inscribed  stone  (6th  century)  at 
the  bridge,  "  Quenataus  Icdinui  Filius"  Thence  (by  right- 
hand  road)  up  to  Gulval  Church. 

Footpath  to  Gulval.  This  leaves  the  Marazion  road  on  the  east 
side  of  the  little  bridge  over  a  brook,  just  beyond  Ponsondane,  the 
private  house  whose  small  park  the  road  skirts.  When  the  footpath 
forks  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  keep  to  the  right. 

Gulval  Church  (Sunday  services,  11  and  6),  richly  restored,  is 
not  of  much  interest,  but  its  graveyard  is  delightful.  Outside 
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the  south  porch  are  the  stump  of  an  old  cross  and  a  stone,  foun 
a  few  years  ago,  perhaps  a  Roman  milestone.  The  window 
tracery  against  the  wall  of  the  church,  near  the  south  door 
belonged  to  the  old  east  window,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the 
larger  and  well- filled  window  in  memory  of  members  of  the 
Bolitho  family,  to  whom  there  is  also  a  monument  (1894)  opposite 
the  south  door.  The  lych-gate  is  composed  of  the  arcading  of 
the  13th-century  transept. 

By  a  pleasant  lane  it  is  about  2  m.  east  to  Ludgvan  Church 
(restored  1887),  of  which  Dr.  Borlase  (1772),  the  antiquary,  was 
rector  for  more  than  50  years. 

It  is  1  mile  due  north  from  Gulval  Church  to  Badger's  Cross, 
where  we  take  the  right-hand  road  and  follow  it  for  \  m.,  and  then 
diverge  left  up  to  Castle-an-Dinas  (735  ft.)  on  which  are  the 
iremains  of  a  hill-fort,  similar  but  inferior  to  Chun  (p.  298).  The 
view  includes  :  Merra  Hill  and  Trevalgan  Hill,  with  a  bit  of  sea 
between  them.  East,  Trink  Hill  and  the  north  coast  as  far  as 
'Trevose  Head,  with  the  round-topped  St.  Agnes  Beacon  half-way. 
Still  nearer  and  more  to  the  right  is  Cam  Brea  with  its  monument. 
South,  the  whole  of  Mount's  Bay.  South-west  the  tower  of 
Buryan  Church  breaks  the  sky-line. 

About  200  yards  below  the  top  of  Castle-an-Dinas  is  a  walled 
enclosure,  about  30  feet  by  20  feet,  entered  by  step-stones  in  the  wall. 
On  the  opposite  wall  are  three  tablets  :  No.  1,  "  J.H.,  1812,  aged 
20";  No.  2,  "J.H.,  1823,  aged  63";  No.  3,  "  E.S.,  1812  (bis), 
aged  22  and  1."  These  commemorate  a  gentleman  of  Gulval 
(No.  2),  his  son,  his  daughter  and  her  babe.  Note  the  inscriptions, 
left-hand  corner,  "  Custom  is  the  idol  of  fools  "  ;  right-hand  corner, 
*'  Virtue  only  consecrates  the  ground."  The  gentleman  had  quar- 
relled with  the  incumbent  of  Gulval  and  declined  his  offices  and 
burial  in  the  churchyard. 

From  the  top  of  Castle-an-Dinas  it  is  a  short  mile,  south- 
westward,  to  Chysauster,  where  a  little  above  the  farm  are  the 
remains  of  a  considerable  British  village,  consisting  of  hut  circles 
or  ovals.  There  is  also,  a  short  distance  from  these,  an  old  stone 
arch,  nearly  hidden  by  gorse  and  brambles  and  called  the  Giant's 
Cavern.  Permission  to  view  the  remains  should  be  obtained  from 
the  farmer  who  occupies  the  land. 

Our  outward  route  is  rejoined  by  road  1J  m.  south-east,  at 
Badger's  Cross,  but  the  pedestrian  may  with  no  increase  of 
distance  cross  the  valley  and  hill  to  the  west  of  Chysauster,  and 
return  to  Penzance  by  the  Zennor  road  via  New  Mill  and  Trevaylor 
(or  Treyailer).  To  include  Mulfra  Quoit  {p.  282)  would  increase 
the  total  round  to  a  long  12  miles. 

To  Madron  Church,  2£  m. ;  Lanyon  Quoit,  4£  m. ;  Nine  Maidens, 
6  m. ;  Mulfra  Quoit,  7  m. ;  Penzance,  12  m. 

Beyond  Madron  Church  there  is  little  on  this  round  to  interest 
the  traveller  who  is  not  an  antiquary.    By  an  extra  mile  or 
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thereabout  the  antiquities,  Madron  Well  (Baptistery),  Men-an-iol, 
and  Men  Scryfes  can  be  included. 

We  start  either  by  Causewayhead  (the  street  north  from  the 
Green  Market)  or  from  the  Western  Hotel  up  Clarence  Street. 
The  two  streets  converge  at  the  Cattle  Market,  and  still  proceeding 
in  the  same  general  direction,  by  St.  Clare  Street,  we  ascend  past 
the  Recreation  Ground  (right),  and  then  descend  past  the  Ceme- 
tery, with  Madron  Church  conspicuous  on  the  opposite  hill.  Just 
below  the  Cemetery  Lodge  (1  m.  from  the  Esplanade)  the  road 
forks,  and  we  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  hamlet  of  Heamoor, 
which  has  a  chapel  closely  identified  with  John  Wesley,  the  rock 
on  which  he  preached  in  the  hamlet  having  been  built  into  it. 
An  inscription  records  the  fact. 

As  we  ascend  towards  Madron,  the  footpath  runs  inside  the 
right-hand  hedge,  and  looking  back  we  get  a  peep  of  the  sea  and 
St.  Michael's  Mount.    The  mansion  left  of  the  road  is  Poltair. 

Madron  Church  (2|  m.  ;  380  ft.  above  sea-level)  is  the  mother- 
church  of  Penzance  (Sunday  services,  11  and  6.30).  Externally 
it  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
graveyard  is  a  portentous  mausoleum,  and  on  the  bank  at  the 
west  end  is  an  ancient  cross.  The  interior,  well  restored  in  1887, 
is  very  pleasing.  Most  of  the  woodwork  (linen-panel  bench-ends 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  side  screens  of  chancel  and  low  chancel 
screen)  is  modern,  but  a  few  pieces  of  old  carving  are  worked  into 
the  chancel  screen,  and  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  are  14th- 
century  bench-ends,  found  under  the  floor.  The  oldest  parts  of 
the  building  are  the  font  and  a  Norman  base  of  a  pillar  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  in  this  aisle  is  an  Early  English 
piscina  ;  another  with  sedile,  also  Early  English,  is  in  the 
chancel.  The  rood-stair  doorway  is  in  the  south  aisle,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  a  corresponding  recess. 

North  of  the  church  is  a  particularly  neat  institute  called 
Landithy  Hall.  The  schools  were  founded  by  George  Daniel, 
whose  grave  in  the  churchyard  shows  the  following  epitaph  : — 

"  Belgia  me  birth :  Britain  me  breeding  gave  ; 
Cornwall  a  wife,  ten  children,  and  a  grave." 

To  Madron  Well  (Baptistery),  nearly  a  mile.  From  north  porch 
of  Madron  Church  go  north,  and,  where  the  village  street  forks,  to 
the  left.  Keep  on  past  the  Workhouse,  at  the  far  end  of  which 
(550  yds.  from  church)  take  field-path  on  the  right,  and  where  this, 
at  once,  forks,  the  right-hand  branch.  Cyclists  can  go  on  by  road, 
and  take  first  turn  to  right.  About  500  yards  from  the  Workhouse 
you  will  reach  a  bit  of  rough  ground  alongside  a  road  and  see  two 
gates,  on  your  right  (there  are  three,  but  only  two  are  at  first  seen). 
Go  through  the  left-hand  gate  and  follow  cart-track  for  150  yards. 
Then  take  an  intermittent  foot- track,  left,  about  parallel  with  the 
copse,  to  a  granite  stile  (110  yds.).  Beyond  this  (140  yds.)  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Baptistery.  The  walls  are  standing,  and  inside  are  the 
remains  of  stone  seats  as  well  as  the  altar  slab  (hole  in  it).  The 
colymbethra  is  also  intact,  but  dry,  although  the  runlet  that  supplied 
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it  is  within  a  few  yards.  In  the  marsh,  about  100  yards  off,  another 
"  well  "  did  duty  for  divining,  by  pin-dropping,  when  this,  the  real 
one,  fell  in  abeyance.  Returning  to  the  bit  of  rough  ground  we  can 
go  up  the  road  to  join  the  road  for  Lanyon — right  at  cross-roads. 

The  road  past  the  Workhouse  (see  small  type  above)  is  the  one 
we  have  to  follow,  and  2  miles  bring  us  past  a  mass  of  rhododen- 
drons to  Lanyon  Quoit,  which  was  overthrown  or  fell  in  1815,  and 
was  re-erected  in  1826,  when  the  three  uprights  were  cut  down  and 
the  archaeological  interest  of  the  monument  destroyed.  The 
cap-stone  measures  18|  feet  by  13^  feet  at  its  north  end.  It  is  now 
only  5|  feet  off  the  ground,  but  in  Dr.  Borlase's  time  a  horseman 
could  ride  beneath  it. 

Lanyon  Manor-House,  now  a  farm-house,  is  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Quoit. 

On  the  moors  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  Lanyon  farm- 
house, in  the  direction  of  Carn  Galva,  is  Men-an-tol  ("  stone  of  the- 
hole  "),  locally  known  as  the  Crickstone.  It  consists  of  two  upright 
stones,  3  and  4  feet  high,  with,  midway  between  them,  a  slab  pierced 
by  a  hole  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter. 

About  1£  m.  north-east  on  the  west  side  of  Oun-men-screfys 
("  down  of  the  written  stone  ")  is  Men  Screfys,  inscribed  "  Rialobran 
Cunoval  Fil  "  (Rialobran  the  son  of  Cunoval)  in  letters  not  later 
than  the  5th  century.    Of  the  persons  named  nothing  is  known. 

From  Lanyon  we  take  the  road,  north-eastward,  to  Ding  Dong- 
Mine  (1  m.),  said  to  have  been  worked  before  the  Christian  era. 
On  the  hill,  north  of  the  mine,  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle,. 
Nine  Maidens,  but  only  6  out  of  the  original  22  stones  are  erect,  one 
about  6  feet  high.  Of  the  fallen  stones,  two  measure  7^  and  6  feet. 
The  south  side  of  the  circle  is  interrupted  by  a  low  cairn,  near  the 
centre  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  small  cist. 

North  from  the  44  Maidens  "  is  a  pile  of  rocks  called  Carn  Galva, 
a  little  to  east  of  which,  near  Bosporthennis,  is  one  of  the  finest 
beehive  huts  in  England  (two  rooms — one  oblong,  other  circular). 

It  is  about  a  mile  east  to  Mulfra  Hill,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
which  is  Mulfra  Quoit.  The  capstone  has  fallen,  but  three  sides 
of  the  cist  it  covered  remain.  We  can  return  to  Penzance  (5  m. ) 
from  here,  by  the  Zennor  road,  which  descends  to  the  Marazion 
road  a  little  east  of  Penzance  Station. 

Penzance  (by  Newbridge,  3£  m.)  to  St.  Just,  7  m.,  40  min. 
This  is  the  dull  road  taken  by  the  motors,  some  going  via 
Pendeen  (several  times  a  day,  Is.).    See  pp.  298—9. 

Penzance  (by  Saner eed,  4  m.)  to  St.  Just,  7f  m. 

We  leave  Penzance  by  Alverton  Street,  and  up  the  hill  beyond 
Alverton  take,  at  a  fork,  the  left-hand  road  pastTrereife  (pron* 
Treeve).  At  cross-roads  here  we  keep  straight  on,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  rise  note  in  the  left  bank  an  old  Cross.    Then  we  drop 
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to  Buryas  Bridge,  2  m.,  over  a  small  brook.  A  few  yards  up  the 
hill  beyond,  an  avenue,  on  the  right,  leads  to  Nancothen,  but  we 
keep  to  the  main  road  to  Drift  (2f  m.),  a  hamlet  at  cross-roads, 
and  there  turn  to  the  right  for  Sancreed,  4  m.  The  church 
(restored)  has  parts  of  a  fine  screen,  a  good  churchyard  cross 
(7  ft.  high),  and  is  pleasantly  surrounded  with  trees.  Beyond 
the  village  our  road  passes  between  Sancreed  Beacon,  right,  and 
Cam  Bran,  \  m.  to  the  left.  On  the  latter  are  the  remains  of 
a  hill-fort.  A  mile  west  of  it  rises  Pertinney  or  Bartine  Hill 
(689  ft.),  and  then  we  descend  towards  St.  Just  (see  p.  298). 
St.  Just  to  Sennen,  6  m. ;  Land's  End,  7  m.  by  road. 

This  route  is  for  the  most  part  dreary  and  uninteresting.  For 
the  first  4-J-  miles,  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  direct  road  from 
Penzance  to  the  Land's  End,  it  keeps  a  course  a  mile  or  more 
away  from  the  shore.  Unhappily,  those  who  drive  between  the 
two  places  have  no  alternative  route,  and  to  add  to  its  disadvan- 
tages the  road  by  its  windings  on  leaving  St.  Just  makes  two  miles, 
out  of  one. 

St.  Just  by  Whitesand  Bay  and  Sennen  Cove  to  Sennen,  5 J  m.+ 
or  Land's  End,  5J  m.,  cliff  walk.  The  best  plan  for  the  pedestrian 
is  to  take  the  road  south-west  to  Boscregan,  m.  This  is  on 
the  cliffs  just  south  of  Polpry — the  "  clay  pool  " — where  there 
are  some  caves  in  the  cliff.  From  Boscregan  there  is  a  Coastguard 
path  to  Sennen  Cove.  Proceeding  south  and  crossing  the  stream 
from  Nanjulian,  the  shore  becomes  lower  and  less  abrupt.  A 
good  raised  beach  may  be  seen  here.  In  another  f  m.  we  pass 
Cam  Cr eagle  with  the  Watch  Rock,  and  then  at  Cam  Aire  arrive 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  beautiful  Whitesand  Bay. 
Here,  probably,  landed  Athelstan,  and  certainly  Kings  Stephen 
and  John,  and  Perkin  Warbeck  (1497).  At  this  north  end  is  a 
cave  roof  covered  with  osmunda  seedlings,  and  the  shore  yields 
many  rare  shells.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  little  fishing 
village  of  Sennen  Cove,  and  the  three  islets  off  it  are,  naming  them 
from  right  to  left,  Little  Bo,  Bo  Cowloe,  and  Cowloe.  The  rock 
on  which  the  sea  breaks  between  them  and  the  Longships  Light- 
house is  Shark's  Fin.  The  tourist  should,  if  the  tide  allows,, 
make  his  way  along  the  sands  to  Sennen  Cove,  [Sennen  Cove 
Hotel  (private) ;  inn  ;  several  houses  let  apartments].  Half  a  mile- 
short  of  the  cove  a  tiny  stream  comes  down  at  Vellandreath — 
"  the  mill  in  the  sand  " — but  the  mill  has  long  disappeared. 
Close  to  Sennen  Cove  is  a  mass  of  protruded  slate,  the  junction 
of  which  with  the  granite  will  interest  the  geologist.  From 
Sennen  Cove  we  mount  to  Pedn  mean  du,  "  Black  Stone  Head," 
and  then  the  Land's  End,  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Great 
Britain,  comes  into  view.  The  curious  rock  close  to  the  shore 
is  the  Irish  Lady,  and  the  shape  of  the  top  of  it  gives  some  justifica- 
tion to  the  name.  A  little  way  onward  we  reach,  on  the  cliff-edge,, 
a  "  cliff -castle,"  small  but  in  good  preservation,  called  Mean 
Castle,  and  then  if  our  destination  is  Sennen  {p.  284),  we  strike 
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inland  f  mile.  Should  we,  however,  have  determined  on  one 
of  the  Land's  End  hotels  as  our  resting-place,  we  can  continue 
to  follow  the  cliffs,  and  shall  get,  as  we  proceed  round  Gamper 
Bay,  a  good  view  of  the  stern  cave-hollowed  precipices,  and  the 
cavern  (Vaular)  which  pierces  the  actual  Land's  End. 

Penzance  to  the  Land's  End,  direct  10  m. 

This  is  a  dull  walk  and  the  motors  are  to  be  preferred.  Some  of 
the  G.W.R.  motors  do  not  take  the  direct  route,  but  go  through 
St.  Buryan  (see  p.  288). 

As  far  as  Drift,  see  pp.  282-3.  There  we  keep  on  up  the  hill  and 
at  the  top  see,  a  little  to  the  left,  two  upright  stones  said  to  be  monu- 
mental. Descending  again,  at  Lower  Hendra  (or  Catchall),  3£  m., 
a  few  cottages,  we  turn  to  the  right.  [The  left-hand  road  leads  to 
St.  Buryan  and  the  Logan  Rock.]  In  %  m.  another  pillar-stone 
is  seen  on  the  right.  Beyond  this,  when  after  crossing  the  next 
dip  we  again  reach  higher  ground,  the  Stone  Circle,  Boscawen-un, 
is  seen  on  the  left. 

To  reach  it  take  the  farm -road  on  left.  This  passes  Creagtol 
m.),  a  rock  with  cavities  more  or  less  like  footsteps.  Turning  to 
the  right  at  the  farm-cottages,  Boscaw en-noon,  it  is  about  1  m.  in  all 
to  the  Nine  Maidens,  as  this  "  circle  "  is  called.  It  consists  of  19 
stones,  and  within,  but  not  central,  is  a  longstone  8  feet  high.  For 
another  Nine  Maidens,  see  p.  282. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  main  road  are  the  remains  of  an  Ancient 
British  Village. 

At  (6  m.)  Crows-an-wra  ("  the  wayside  cross  ")  is  an  ancient 
cross.  Avoiding  diverging  roads,  but  after  many  windings,  we 
soon  begin  to  descend  towards  the  coast  and,  at  8|  m.,  reach 
Sennen  (Hotel :  First  and  Last  House  in  England,  a  misnomer 
now  ;  post  office  in  main  road),  an  inconsiderable  village  with  a 
not  particularly  interesting  church.  A  good  many  artists  find 
farm-house  lodgings  here  during  the  summer.  It  is  a  long  mile 
from  the  village  to  the  Land's  End  by  road,  but  a  footpath  cuts 
off  the  angle. 

/  THE  LAND'S  END. 

Hotels,  etc. — Land's  End;  G.W.R.  motors  start  from  here.  Penmth 
temp.).    First  and  Last  Refreshment  House  in  England,  beyond  the  Penwith 
"Hotel.    Post  Office  pillar  box  close  to  Land's  End  hotel. 
Lighthouses. — See  Introduction,  pp.  30-31. 

Motor-Buses  to  Penzance  ;  about  70  min.    Fare,  2s.    Cheap  return,  3s. 

Those  who  can  afford  the  time  are  recommended  to  sleep  either 
here  or  at  Sennen  at  least  one  night.  The  actual  Land's  End  is 
a  sharp  slope  of  turf  terminated  by  a  cliff  of  columnar  granite, 
between' 50  and  60  feet  in  height,  off  the  extremity  of  which  a 
broken  ridge  runs  out  for  some  distance  into  the  sea.  Early 
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and  late  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  times  to  visit  this  scene,, 
for  then  not  only  does  the  light  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  rock- 
colouring,  but  there  are  deep  cool  shadows.  The  early  afternoon 
of  a  bright  and  hot  summer's  day  is  without  doubt  the  least 
advantageous  time,  and  Scilly  is  almost  sure  then  to  be  lost  in 
haze.  If  the  tourist  is  fortunate  enough  to  combine  the  witching 
hour  with  a  bright  sky  and  a  good  ground- sea,  he  will  view  the 
scene  of  old  Bolerium  at  its  best.  Here,  it  is  said,  Wesley  com- 
posed the  hymn — 

"  Lo  1  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand." 

The  view  northward  is  bounded  by  the  fine  headland  of  Cape 
Cornwall  with  the  off-lying  Brisons.  Near  by,  in  the  same 
direction,  is  the  Irish  Lady,  close  under  the  cliffs  of  Gamper  Bay. 
Westward  immediately  below  is  the  Peal  Rock,  and  across  the 
restless  waters  of  Kettle's  Bottom  is  Cam  Bras,  on  which  stands 
the  Longships  Lighthouse  {see  p.  31),  the  lantern  of  which  is- 
110  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  keepers,  four  in  number, 
only  one  of  whom  is  on  shore  at  a  time,  have  frequently  great 
difficulty  in  passing  from  the  mainland  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  stormy  seas.  The  Isles  of  Scilly,  when  in  sight,  appear  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  Longships.  Just  under  the  hotel  and  near 
the  top  of  the  cliff  is  Dr.  Johnson's  Head.  The  fine  pinnacle  of 
rock,  near  the  cliffs  on  the  left,  is  the  Armed  Knight.  The 
dangerous  Wolf  Bock,  about  6  m.  south,  has  since  1872  been 
marked  by  a  lighthouse  (see  p.  30).  At  low  water  a  visit  can 
be  paid  to  the  cavern  that  pierces  the  Land's  End.  It  is  about 
50  yards  through.  If  the  tourist  has  not  already  come  down  the 
north  coast  from  St.  Just,  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  visit  to 
the  Land's  End  to  explore  at  least  as  far  as  Whitesand  Bay  in 
that  direction,  and  there  are  interesting  caverns  between  the 
Land's  End  and  Sennen  Cove. 

Land's  End  to  Treen  (for  Logan  Rock  and  Treryn  Dinas),  4  m- 
by  road. 

This  drive  is  of  little  interest,  but  except  on  foot  along  the  cliffs, 
a  magnificent  walk  described  below,  the  tourist  has  no  other 
choice.  From  Treen,  where  there  is  a  small  inn,  it  is  rather  over 
half  a  mile  to  the  Logan. 

Land's  End  to  the  Logan,  6  to  7  m.  by  the  cliffs. 

This  walk  is  justly  considered  to  equal  if  not  to  exceed  in  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  cliff  scenery  any  other  of  equal  length  in 
these  islands.  It  matters  little  in  which  direction  it  is  taken,  but 
we  prefer  to  go  from  west  to  east.  The  only  point  of  importance 
is  to  choose  a  bright  day,  and  so  to  time  the  walk  in  either  direc- 
tion as  to  have  the  sun  more  or  less  behind  one.  Plenty  of  time 
should  be  taken,  and  if  the  latter  part  of  a  summer's  afternoon 
and  evening,  say  four  or  five  hours,  be  allotted  to  the  excursion, 
and  a  carriage  or  motor  be  ordered  to  meet  the  pedestrian  at 
Treen,  say  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  he  will  be  able  thoroughly 
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-to  explore  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  wonderful  bit  of  coast  without 
Shaving  to  spare  himself  for  the  tramp  back  to  Sennen  or  Penzance. 

N.B. — Fern  collectors  will  find  abundant  Asplenium  marinum  on 
the  rocks  along  the  cliff-top. 

The  first  point  on  the  cliff  after  leaving  the  Land's  End  is  Cam 
Creis,  and  just  off  it  lies  the  Dallah  or  Dollar  rock.  The  Armed 
Knight  is  the  fine  pile  a  little  beyond.  In  certain  lights  the  mass 
resembles  a  giant  mail-clad  figure  leaning  against  the  pile,  a 
projection  of  which  does  duty  well  enough  for  the  bent  knees  of 
the  knight.  The  other  large  rock  close  by  is  called  Gwelas 
(=  a  sight),  the  "  easily  seen  rock.  The  point  due  east  of  these 
which  we  next  reach  is  called  Cam  Greab — the  "  comb,"  from  a 
-certain  rough  likeness  of  its  crowning  ridge  of  rocks  to  a  cock's 
comb.  The  names  Greab  and  Cribba  (the  headland  west  of 
Penberth  cove)  are  two  forms  of  the  same  word. 

We  now  have  immediately  in  front,  and  near  the  cliffs,  Enys 
Dodman.  Its  summit  is  covered  with  turf,  and  its  outer  side 
pierced  with  a  fine  natural  archway  some  40  feet  in  height. 
The  rock  may  be  reached  at  low  tide  by  those  equal  to  an  awk- 
ward bit  of  crag- work.  The  chief  reward  to  be  obtained  by  this 
scramble  is  a  really  fine  view  of  the  Armed  Knight  through  the 
arch  of  Enys  Dodman. 

We  next  reach  the  magnificent  headland  of  Pardenaek.  Here 
'the  columnar  arrangement  of  the  granite  is  very  striking,  and 
the  colouring  of  the  promontory,  especially  seen  from  the  west- 
ward when  the  sun  is  low  and  the  lichens  are  like  gold,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich.  Towards  the  outer  end  of  the  ridge  and  on  the  west 
of  it  will  be  noticed  a  rock  apparently  balanced  on  a  mere  point. 
The  view  of  this  headland  from  the  east  is  not  less  impressive 
than  that  from  the  west.  Passing  Cam  Voel — the  "  bare  rock 
— and  Cam  Evall  and  below  Zawan  Rudh,  "  the  red  cavern," 
so  named  from  the  colour  of  the  rock,  we  have  before  us  the 
charming  cove  of  Nanjizal  or  Mill  Bay.  The  feature  that  at 
once  arrests  attention  is  a  narrow  vertical  cavern  through  a 
headland  called  Cam  les  Boel.  Here,  if  any  sea  be  running,  the 
effect  of  the  cavern,  now  clear  and  now  filled  with  foam,  is 
particularly  striking.  Nanjizal  itself  ("  the  cove  of  the  Vale," 
or  "  the  vale  of  the  bosom,"  as  it  has  been  variously  interpreted) 
is  of  singular  beauty,  not  its  least  attraction  being  the  margin 
of  pure  white  shell-sand  to  which  a  small  brook  bounds  from  rock 
to  rock.  Passing  Cam  les  Boel  we  arrive  at  Pendower  Cove, 
where,  on  the  green  slopes,  is  the  Bosistow  Logan  Stone.  The 
long  low  point  running  out  to  sea  to  the  south  of  it,  with  two  or 
three  islets  at  its  extremity,  is  Cam  Barra.  Towards  this  we 
make  our  way,  and  then  for  the  next  mile  have  a  grand  walk, 
over  turf,  by  the  cliffs  past  Port  Loe  and  Guethenbras  ("  the  great 
cairn  ")  to  Tol-pedn-Penwith  ("  the  hole  of  the  head  in  Penwith  "). 
This  headland  vies  with  Pardenaek  in  boldness.    In  calm  weather 
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it  is,  we  think,  less  imposing,  but  when  the  huge  rollers  are  dashing 
themselves  against  the  rugged  sides,  the  sight  is  terribly  grand. 
Its  distinctive  name  is  derived  from  "  The  Funnel,"  a  deep  chasm 
resembling  the  Lion's  Den  at  the  Lizard,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  These  pits  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  roof  of  a 
sea-cave  falling  partially  in,  and  the  detritus  then  being  in 
time  carried  away  by  the  waters.  The  tourist  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  get  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  connected  with  the 
funnel,  but  the  return  up  a  nearly  smooth  slab,  7  feet  high,  is 
troublesome  through  lack  of  foothold.  In  any  case,  whether 
the  cave  can  be  entered  or  not,  a  descent  of  the  cliffs — inclined, 
not  sheer — should  be  made.  Nowhere  on  our  coasts  are  the  cliffs 
on  either  hand  more  magnificent,  and  especially  at  the  Chair 
Ladder,  where  cubes  on  cubes  of  granite  rise  sheer  as  though  built 
by  the  Titans.  A  little  east  of  the  cavern  leading  to  the  base 
of  the  funnel  is  another  with  a  high  narrow  opening  on  the  cliffs 
and  running  up  to  the  turf.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the  crumbling 
edges  of  this  pit.  The  two  beacons  or  sea-marks  on  the  higher 
ground,  when  in  line,  give  the  direction  of  the  Runnel  Stone,  a 
dangerous  rock  about  a  mile  off  this  point,  indicated  by  a  bell- 
kuoy. 

Looking  eastward  from  Tol-pedn-Penwith,  the  conical  headland 
with  an  islet  off  it  is  Polostoc  Zawn,  beyond  which  we  reach 
Porthgwarra  ("  higher  port "),  said  to  be  the  descendant  of  a 
Breton  fishing  village.  The  little  cove  is  paved,  and  here  two 
tunnels  have  been  made  through  the  granite  cliff  on  the  east. 
There  is  nothing  to  detain  the  tourist  here,  and  the  disjecta 
membra  of  fish  and  fishing  gear  give  an  untidy  and  at  times  an 
unsavoury  air  to  the  spot.  Half  a  mile  east  of  Porthgwarra  we 
reach  Porth  Chapel,  so  named  from  a  baptistery  of  St.  Levan 
{vulgo — Slevan),  the  scanty  ruins  of  which  will  be  found  near  the 
cliffs  before  crossing  the  small  brook  that  here  runs  down  from 
St.  Levan  Church-town,  \  mile  up  the  valley. 

St.  Le van's  Church  is  small  but  interesting,  and  on  the  right, 
.as  we  approach  the  south  porch  with  its  sun-dial,  is  a  fine  cross. 
There  is  another  on  the  north  side.  In  the  porch  is  a  holy-water 
fitoup.  The  earliest  portion  of  the  church  is  the  Early  English 
north  transept.  Some  bench-ends,  the  remains  of  the  screen  and 
the  font,  should  be  noticed,  also  the  lych-gate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  churchyard,  through  which  goes  the  path  to  Porth  Curnow 
(the  Cornish  Port),  our  next  object  of  interest.  It  may  also  be 
reached  from  St.  Levan  by  returning  to  the  coast,  where  there 
as  a  wireless  station.  The  latter  route,  somewhat  longer,  affords 
a  fine  view  of  Treryn  Dinas.  At  Porth  Curnow,  where  a  valley 
opens  to  the  shore,  we  have  beautiful  sands  bounded  on  either 
hand  by  fine  rocks.  From  this  point  the  cables  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  and  of  the  Paris  and  New  York  fine  are 
laid,  the  hous  es  of  the  officials  being  in  the  valley.  Under  bright 
sunshine  the  lover  of  the  sea  will  pause  to  note  how,  as  the  long 
ground-swell  rolls  in  majestically,  the  crest  as  it  breaks  shows 
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carnelian  and  topaz  tints  of  exquisite  delicacy,  and  then  runs 
over  the  sands  in  creamy  foam.  The  number  of  rare  shells  to 
be  picked  up  on  the  sands  at  Porth  Curnow  is  considerable,  and 
usually  undamaged  specimens  are  freely  to  be  had  beneath  the 
little  ridges  of  sand  left  by  the  ripples  of  the  falling  tide.  After 
our  walk  thus  far,  a  hasty  dip,  for  which  no  better  place  could  be 
devised,  will  refit  us  for  a  leisurely  ramble  towards  Treryn  Dinas, 
now  f  mile  to  the  east.  If  the  tourist  does  not  mind  a  steep 
descent,  he  should  certainly  go  down  to  Treryn  Cove,  which  is 
just  west  of  that  promontory.  This  can  be  reached  by  a  break- 
neck path,  and  from  it,  as  from  nowhere  else,  are  seen  the  sheer 
cliffs  and  romantic  towers  and  spires  of  the  Dinas  or  Castle.  The 
Logan  Rock  is  on  the  summit  of  the  pile  which  rises  abruptly 
on  the  right  of  a  depression  about  the  middle  of  the  castle. 
Returning  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  by  the  way  we  came,  we  make 
straight  for  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the  promontory  with  the 
mainland.  The  headland  was  once  a  cliff- castle,  and  its  landward 
defences  can  be  traced  along  a  series  of  mounds.  Passing  through 
an  entrance  in  another  protecting  bank  that  runs  across  the  neck, 
we  are  opposite  an  opening  between  two  huge  piles  of  granite. 
Through  this  our  path  runs  to  the  Logan  Rock  (70  tons).  To 
reach  this  rock  a  little  climb  up  the  rock  to  the  right  is  required, 
but  to  anyone  not  troubled  with  over-sensitive  nerves  there  is 
neither  difficulty  nor  danger,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  no  reward  I 
The  story  of  the  upsetting  of  the  rock  in  1824  by  Lieut.  Goldsmith 
and  its  replacement  by  tackling  borrowed  from  the  Admiralty 
is  well-known.  Those  who  are  cragsmen  can  climb  the  highest 
point  of  the  headland  called  Castle  Peak,  and  there  they  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  really  fine  view  of  the  coast  in  both  directions 
and  of  the  rugged  castle  itself.  From  the  entrance  to  the  castle 
it  is  a  long  half-mile  to  the  Logan  Inn  at  Treen.  The  path,  a 
little  difficult  to  hit  at  first,  crosses  (at  right  angles  to  the  wires) 
a  wall  just  in  a  grassy  corner,  and  having  a  slight  depression  on 
the  right.  For  part  of  the  way  it  is  carried  along  the  top  of  the 
wall.  The  inn  lays  itself  out  rather  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
passer-by  than  those  of  the  wayfarer  who  would  fain  tarry  for 
the  night.  It  offers  fair  accommodation,  however.  From  Treen 
it  is  about  8-J  miles  via  St.  Buryan  {inn)  to  Penzance,  and  3-J  miles 
to  Sennen,  and  4  miles  to  the  Land's  End  Hotels. 

Penzance  (by  St.  Buryan,  m.)  to  Treen  (8-J-  m.,  for  the  Logan) 
and  the  Land's  End,  12^  m. 

As  far  as  Lower  Hendra,  &|  m.,  see  p.  284.  There  we  ascend 
to  the  left,  and  over  the  next  brow  cross  the  valley  by  a  kind  of 
causeway,  passing  a  stone  cross  on  the  right  in  the  bank  near  the 
bottom.  When  over  the  next  brow,  a  tall  pillar-stone  is  seen  on 
the  right,  and  then  we  descend  to  another  small  valley. 

St.  Buryan  (Buryan  Hotel)  is  a  bleakly  placed  village  (5£  m. 
from  Penzance),  only  noticeable  for  its  Church,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  West  Cornwall.    The  fine  tower,  90  feet  high 
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and  over  400  feet  above  the  sea,  is  seen  far  and  wide.  There  is 
an  old  cross  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  and  another 
close  to  the  south  porch.  In  the  north-east  angle  of  the  porch 
is  a  mutilated  stoup.  For  the  most  part,  the  building  is  of  the 
15th  century.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  rude  arch 
supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  church  founded  by  King  Athel- 
stan  in  930.  It  was  discovered  during  a  restoration  in  1875, 
when  most  of  the  wagon  roofing  was  renewed,  but  the  south  aisle 
still  retains  much  of  the  old  carved  timbers  and  wall  plates.  In 
the  north  aisle  is  a  13th-century  tomb  with  a  Norman-French 
inscription  :  "  Clarice,  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Boleit.  God  of  her 
soul  have  mercy  :  who  pray  for  her  soul  shall  have  ten  days' 
pardon." 

During  repairs  in  1814,  carved  oak  benches  and  a  magnificent 
rood  screen  and  loft  were  destroyed.  In  1910,  in  the  course  of 
a  careful  restoration,  the  central  part  of  the  screen  was  recon- 
structed. In  the  upper  portion  are  hunting  scenes,  warfare 
between  animals  and  birds,  and  grinning  heads.  Part  of  the 
screen  on  the  south  side  was  constructed  by  Belgian  refugees  in 
1915.    The  font  (early  14th  century)  should  be  noticed. 

Augustus  Smith  of  Scilly  (p.  302)  is  buried  in  the  churchyard 
just  to  the  left  of  the  south  door  (flat  slab). 

St.  Buriena,  one  of  the  Irish  ascetics  (said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter cf  a  king),  settled  here  in  the  6th  century.  At  her  shrine  King 
Athelstan  vowed  that  if  successful  in  his  contemplated  conquest  of 
the  Isles  of  Scilly  he  would  found  in  her  honour  a  college  of  priests. 
The  college  is  referred  to  in  Domesday  Book.  It  may  be  that  the- 
vow  was  made  where  still  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  small 
oratory,  in  a  little  spot  called  the  Sanctuary,  about  a  mile  south-east 
of  the  church,  on  the  farm  of  Bosliven.  The  choir  of  St.  Buryan 
wear  red  cassocks  in  honour  of  its  royal  foundation,  a  distinction 
shared  only  by  two  other  Cornish  churches — Falmouth  and  Probus. 

From  St.  Buryan  to  Treen  the  route,  3  miles,  calls  for  no 
description.  The  latter  place  is  reached  after  a  sharp  descent  to 
and  stiff  climb  out  of  the  valley  down  which  a  stream  runs  to 
Penberth  Cove.  At  Treen  is  the  Logan  Inn,  and  thence  it  is  a 
long  half-mile  to  Treryn  Dinas,  or  "  Castle,"  and  the  Logan  Rock: 
(see  p.  288).  The  finest  view  of  the  promontory  is  from  the  west. 
Penberth  Cove,  \  mile  east,  lying  between  Cribba  Head  (the 
"  crested  head  ")  on  the  west  and  Pedn-sa-wanack  ("  head  of  the 
hole  ")  on  the  east,  is  worth  including  in  a  visit  to  the  Logan. 
It  is  at  the  mouth  of  perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  pleasant 
little  combes  that  nestle  along  the  coast.  Like  Porthgwarra  it  is 
paved  with  large  stones,  and  in  a  cottage  or  two  live  the  few  fisher- 
men whose  lobster-pots  and  other  trade-gear  lie  about  the  cove. 

From  Treen  to  the  Land's  End,  4  m.,  the  road  is  dull.  The 
cliff -walk,  however,  is  superb.    See  reverse  way,  pp.  285-8. 

Penzance  to  Newlyn,  1  ra. ;  Mousehole,  3  ra. ;  Lamorna,  5  ra. 

Road  motors  and  wagonettes  from  Penzance  to  Newlyn  and  Mousehole, 
and  wagonettes  from  near  Newlyn  fish  market  to  Mousehole. 
S.  Devon  (t) 
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This  as  far  as  Mousehole  is  a  delightful  drive  or  walk.  Fro 
that  village  conveyances  going  on  to  Lamorna  have  to  take  a  ve 
■devious  course  inland  of  3  miles  to  attain  a  point  that  in  a  direc 
line  is  but  little  over  H  miles.    Pedestrians,  west  from  Mousehol 
have  a  fine  walk  high  up  on  the  sea  slopes. 

We  leave  Penzance  by  the  coast-road  from  the  west  end  of  th 
Esplanade,  and  passing  the  Art  Gallery,  in  1  m.  reach  Newlyn 
quaint  but  ill-built  fishing  village.    Over  the  bridge  is  the  Churc 
with  good  glass  and  a  terra-cotta  reredos.    Near  by  is  the  Fish 
Quay  and  the  Institute,  the  latter  having  as  a  vane  a  gilt  ship, 
wrought  by  the  industrial  class.    An  extension  of  the  South 
Pier,  completed  in  1915,  included  the  provision  of  a  Tidal  Observa-* 
tory,  one  of  the  two  in  the  kingdom. 

After  having  crossed  the  bridge  and  turned  to  the  left,  we  soon 
make  a  turn  inland  and  then  a  turn  seaward  down  to  the  shore  (on 
paper  quite  an  indescribable  labyrinth),  and  crossing  a  bit  of  sand 
.ascend  to  the  sea-front  above  the  cliff.  Hence  to  Mousehole  the 
road  overlooks  Gwavas  Lake,  as  this  part  of  Mount  Bay  is  called, 
and  passes  a  great  stone  quarry  and  lifeboat  slip  at  Penlee  Point. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  motor  lifeboat  here  is  a  90  h.p. 
water-tight  engine  capable  of  making  a  speed  of  8  J  knots  an  hour.l 
Mousehole  (locally,  mow-sell)  is  another  fishing  village.  It  is 
more  artistic  than  cleanly,  and  will  not,  in  spite  of  its  old-fashioned  \ 
aspect,  tempt  the  tourist  to  tarry.  It  occupies  the  mouth  of 
two  converging  combes  ;  at  the  head  of  one,  half  a  mile  north,  is 
Paul.  The  derivation  of  "  Mousehole  "  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  has  no  connection  with  "  mouse-hole  " 
and  the  cavern,  a  little  to  the  west.  The  village  suffered  in  1595 
from  a  descent  of  the  Spaniards,  who  then  also  burnt  Paul 
church  and  part  of  Penzance.  The  old  manor-house,  part  of 
which  is  still  known  as  the  Keigwin  Arms,  although  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  licensed  hostelry,  should  be  noticed. 

Paul  Church  has  little  claim  on  the  tourist's  attention,  except  as 
the  burial-place  of  Dolly  Pentreath,  d.  1777.  She  is  commonly  said 
to  have  been  the  last  person  who  spoke  Cornish,  but  the  statement; 
is  open  to  question.  A  granite  memorial,  recording  her  death,  was 
in  1860  built  into  the  churchyard  wall  by  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte 
and  the  Rev.  Garrett.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  is  an 
epitaph  to  Captain  Hutchens  in  Cornish,  which  language  was  still 
flourishing  when  the  monument  was  set  up  in  1709.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  such  epitaphs  extant. 

A  field-path  cuts  off  an  angle  of  the  road  on  the  way  back  to 
Penzance. 

For  Lamorna  we  ascend  the  steep  road  which  follows  the 
<eliff-top  south  of  Mousehole,  but  instead  of  taking  the  road  whicffl 
presently  strikes  up  to  the  right  we  keep  straight  on,  and  abouj 
150  yards  beyond  the  last  of  the  cottages  go  up  some  steps  on  thai 
right.  These  are  the  beginning  of  a  footpath  which  soon  join* 
another,  and  runs  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  coast  along  thm 
sea-slopes.    It  from  time  to  time  becomes  a  farm-road  as  iff 
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passes  successively  through  the  farm  hamlets  of  Lower,  Middle 
and  Upper  Kemyell,  which  being  in  sight  of  one  another  make 
the  route  unmistakable.  From  the  last-named  the  path  gets 
narrow  and  steep  as  it  drops  to  the  hamlet  of  Lamorna  (Temper- 
ance Hotel,  and  lodgings),  at  the  head  of  Lamorna  Cove.  Here 
granite  quarries  have  greatly  disfigured  the  eastern  promontory. 

A  mile  up  the  valley,  pleasantly  wooded,  we  join  the  lower  road 
from  Penzance  to  the  Logan.  Across  it,  seen  from  the  road,  is  the 
manor-house  (now  a  farmhouse)  of  Trewoofe  (pron.  Troof),  with  an 
old  doorway.  Turning  left  here  it  is  £  m.  up  to  Boleigh  (pron. 
Belay — accent  on  "  lay  ").  Here  Athelstan  is  said  to  have  gained 
in  936  his  final  victory  over  the  Cornish.  Here  also  is  a  remarkable 
fougou  (underground  passage  or  cave),  lined  and  roofed  with  slabs 
of  granite.  On  the  right  of  the  road,  just  above  the  hamlet,  appear 
the  two  great  pillar-stones,  The  Pipers,  about  12  feet  high  and 
120  yards  apart.  Where  the  road  runs  into  another  at  right  angles, 
take  the  footpath  on  its  far  side.  This  leads,  in  a  few  hundred 
yards,  through  the  stone  circle  (of  19  stones  and  76  feet  diameter) 
known  as  the  Merry  Maidens — maidens  and  pipers  turned  to  stone 
for  dancing  on  Sunday  ! 

This  circle  can  be  visited  direct  (about  1  m. )  from  Lamorna,  and 
the  cliff -walk  next  described  joined  at  St.  Loy.  To  do  this,  take 
the  road  on  the  left  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  hotel  at 
Lamorna.  It  is  the  one  joined  at  right  angles  (see  above)  near  the 
Pipers.  From  the  Merry  Maidens  the  path  at  once  rejoins  the  road, 
and  \  m.  west,  at  cross-roads,  is  a  cross.  Here,  or  f  m.  onward,  we 
can  turn  left  for  the  cliffs. 

Lamorna  to  Penberth,  4£  m.  by  the  cliffs,  and  the  Logan,  5£  m. 

This  extension  of  the  walk  to  Lamorna  will  connect  with  that 
between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Logan,  already  described,  and 
so  complete  the  view  of  the  south  shore  of  the  peninsula.  The 
first  point  after  quitting  Lamorna  is  Tater-du.  Thence  round  a 
bay  and  across  a  combe  we  reach  Boscawen  Point,  having  again 
entered  on  the  granite,  which  is  here  finely  piled  up.  Treryn 
Dinas  now  stands  boldly  out  to  sea  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. From  Boscawen  we  turn  away  a  little  from  the  cliffs  to 
avoid  bad  going,  and  then  descend  into  a  charming  little  wooded 
valley  and  by  it  rejoin  the  coast  at  St.  Loy's  Cove.  From  the 
top  of  the  next  headland,  Merthen  Point,  we  look  right  into 
Penberth  Cove  [see  p.  289),  but  before  reaching  it  have  another 
combe  or  rather  pair  of  combes  to  cross  this  side  of  Pedn-sa- 
wanack. 

To  St.  Ives,  9|  m.  by  rail,  changing  at  St.  Erth  Junction. 

The  stations  at  St.  Erth  are  alongside  each  other.  The  route 
at  first  follows  the  left  bank  and  estuary  of  the  Hayle  River  to 
Lelant  (1  m.,  Hotel),  where  are  the  mother  church  of  St.  Ives,  and 
several  Celtic  crosses  (two  in  cemetery,  one  in  churchyard,  etc.)  ; 
it  then  bends  to  left  through  cuttings  past  the  golf  links  to 
Carbis  Bay  (3  m.,  Carbis  Bay  Hotel),  where  there  is  a  fine  strand. 
Passing  round  Porthminster  Point,  we  come  in  view  of  St.  Ives 
and  its  beautiful  bay  (4£  m.).    For  St.  Ives  see  p.  292. 
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Bathing. — On  Porthminster  Beach  and  at  Carbis  BayT  For  good  swimmers, 
from  Porthmeor  Beach,  on  the  north. 

Distances.— (Road)  Cape  Cornwall,  17£  ;  Carbis  Bay,  li ;  Chun  Castle,  12  4 
Gurnard's  Head,  7£  ;  Hayle,  5§  ;  Land's  End,  22 ;  Lelant,  3£ ;  Penzance^ 
10  ;  St.  Just,  16  ;  Zennor,  5£. 
'    Early^Closing. — Thursday* 
.Golf. — See  p.  24,  under  Lelant. 

Hotels. — Tregenna  Castle,  G.W.R. ;  Porthminster,  near  station.  In  town—  j 
The  Western ;  Queen's,  High  Street ;  Commercial  Temp.,  Tregenna  Place.  I 
Private  Hotels  and  Boarding  Establishments.— Beach,  Hotel,  Chy-an-drea,i 
Trevessa,  York  House,  Treweeke,  and  many  others. 

Library  (Free). — Tregenna  Place.  Open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.^There  is  a| 
reading-room  with  many  newspapers. 

Motor-Coaches. — To  Land's  End;  Lizard  and  Kynance;  Gurnard's  Head ;  f 
Prussia  Cove  and  St.  Michael's  Mount;  and  many  other  places  of  interest. 

Newspapers. — Weekly  Summary,  Saturday;   Times,  Friday;  Echo, 

Population.— (1921)  6,945. 

Post  Office. — Tregenna  Place. 

Rail  Excursions. — Cheap  tickets  by  certain  trains.  Falmouth,  Truro,  the  I 
River  Fal  and  Penzance  are  easily  accessible,  g 

Recreation^Grounds. — Porthminster  Hill,  The  Sands  (very  fine),  The  Island.% 

St.  Ives  and  its  beautiful  bay  make  a  lovely  picture.  The! 
town  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  older  part,  or  town  1 
proper,  is  a  collection  of  narrow,  tortuous  streets  about  the  parish  ]J 
church  and  harbour,  to  the  north  of  the  station.  The  newer  - 
part  is  on  higher  ground  above  the  station,  and  here  are  some  ! 
pleasantly  situated  private  residences  and  a  good  many  lodging- 
houses,  all  commanding  the  bay. 

The  climate  is  fairly  bracing,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  Penzance.  Of  late  years  the  place  has  attracted  many  visitors,  i 
The  sands  are  really  golden,  and  bathing  is  unusually  safe,  owing 
to  the  generally  calm  sea,  the  bay  being  sheltered  by  high  ground 
from  the  prevalent  south-west  winds.  The  traveller  who  pays 
only  a  flying  visit  will  obtain  one  of  the  best  views  from  the  road 
a  few  yards  right  or  left  of  the  station.  Another  good  view  is  that 
from  the  cliff  walks  which  meander  along  the  coast  between  here 
and  Carbis  Bay,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  railway  by  light 
bridges. 

Round  the  sweep  of  the  bay,  5  miles,  is  a  belt  of  bright  sand. 
On  the  far  side  are  Phillack  and  Gwithian  To  wans  (sand-hills). 
Over  them,  on  the  right,  appears  Carn  Brea  (p.  275),  and,  on  the 
left,  St.  Agnes  Beacon.    Godrevy  Island,  with  lighthouse,  marks  I 
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be  eastern  limit  of  the  bay.  Off  St.  Agnes  Head  we  note  the 
Bawden,  or  "  Man  and  his  Man,"  rocks,  and  30  miles  off  is  the 
ighthouse  on  Trevose  Head  (see  p.  31). 

The  Parish  Church  (Perpendicular),  close  to  the  harbour,  dates 
rom  1411  to  1426.  Viewed  from  the  east,  the  lofty  tower 
119  ft.,  of  four  stages)  and  four  aisles  group  well.  Looking  west 
Inside,  it  will  be  noticed  the  Pointed  tower  arch  is  not  central 
frith  the  nave.  The  fourth  or  southernmost  aisle  is  the  Trenmth 
Ohapel,  which  opens  from  the  south  aisle,  and  is  a  little  later 
bhan  the  rest  of  the  church.  In  it,  on  the  east  wall,  is  the  muti- 
lated brass  of  Otho  Treunwyth  (d.  1463)  and  his  wife,  invoking 
3t  Michael,  whose  nimbus  has  been  filled  in  as  a  face.  The  root 
s  good.  The  front  panels  of  the  choir  stalls  must  have  formed 
part  of  some  other  structure  in  the  15th  century,  when  choirs 
iid  not  have  stalls  in  the  chancel.  They  show  a  man  in  a  cocked 
hat,  a  woman  in  the  coif  of  the  period,  an  anvil,  bellows,  pincers, 
3tc,  all  said  to  be  the  work  of  Ralph  Clies,  the  village  black- 
smith. The  carved  bench-ends  in  the  nave  are  Jacobean.  The 
granite  Font  is  13th  century.  Around  the  bowl  are  angels 
standing  on  dragon-like  creatures.  On  the  west  wall  of  the 
chapel  is  a  tablet  to  six  Sise's  with  epigraph  (1642).  There  are 
some  good  windows  ;  note  those  on  either  side  of  the  south  door. 
The  Altar  Cross  is  rich,  and  was  made  by  the  Guild  of  Artificers, 
London.  Note  the  fine  15th-century  cross  in  the  graveyard  by 
the  south  porch  (12  ft.  high). 

St.  Ives  is  a  16th-century  corruption  of  St.  Ia  (or  Hia),  an  Irish 
devotee  who  landed  in  the  estuary  in  the  5th  century.  Her  oratory 
was  "  at  Pendennis  "  (now  the  Island).  If  "  at  "  means  on,  the 
present  church  must  occupy  a  different  site.  Of  the  old  chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas  (on  the  top  of  the  Island)  nothing  is  recognizable,  and 
Porthminster,  the  shore  below  the  railway  station,  only  preserves 
the  name  of  a  chapel  destroyed  by  the  French,  temp.  Henry  VI 
Of  St.  Leonard's  Chapel— long  ago  the  fishermen's  chapel,  and  still 
known  as  "the  chay -pie  "—some  slight  remains  may  be  found 
adjoining  the  pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour. 

Like  Newlyn,  St.  Ives  is  an  artists'  rendezvous,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  studios  in  the  older  part  of  the  town.  The  residential 
part  is  stationwards,  away  to  Carbis  Bay.  St.  Ives  is  noted  for 
its  beautiful  sands.  The  old  streets  of  the  town  are,  however, 
full  of  quaintness  and  interest.  Go  up  Fore  Street  and  turn  left 
up  the  Dicey.  In  Hicks'  Court  on  the  left  is  a  carved  archway, 
under  which,  and  then  to  the  right,  you  will  see  a  characteristic 
bit  of  the  town.  Returning  to  the  Dicey  proceed  on  to  the  north 
shore.  Here  is  Porthmeor  Beach,  and  away  to  the  left  the  gas- 
works, cemetery,  and  Carrick  Dhu  head.  You  can  then  return 
by  Back  Road,  and  wander  about  amidst  the  quaintest  of  little 
streets  past  net  and  fish  stores,  Fish  Street,  Island  Road,  past  the 
new  schools  on  to  The  Island,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view. 
The  island  is  used  as  a  drying-ground  for  the  nets,  which  should 
not  be  walked  over,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  find  a  way  through. 
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On  the  top  is  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  the  old  shrine  of  St.  Ia,  which 
was  pulled  down  by  the  War  Office  in  1904,  but  was  rebuilt  to 
commemorate  the  coronation  of  George  V  (1911).  Returning, 
go  along  Burrow  Road,  passing  Corncrows,  Teetotal,  and  St. 
Eia's  Streets,  and  at  the  quay  turn  left  to  the  Pier  (or  quay), 
on  the  end  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  and,  half-way,  Smeaton's 
lighthouse,  which  before  1890  was  at  the  end,  and  was  erected 
by  the  builder  of  the  old  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

At  the  land  end  of  this  pier  are  the  remains  of  St.  Leonard's 
Fisherman's  Chapel  (chay'-ple),  now  a  shelter,  a  new  fisherman's 
church  having  been  erected  between  the  wharf  and  Back  Road. 
A  walk  must  now  be  taken  by  the  Wharf  side  all  round  the  harbour, 
when  the  choicest  old  bits  of  all  will  be  seen.  At  the  end,  near 
the  parish  church,  is  the  lifeboat  house. 

The  road  to  Gurnard's  Head  leads  out  of  the  town  west  by  the 
library,  by  Chapel  Street,  a  little  way  up  the  hill  being  the 
Trenwith  Mine,  at  one  time  worked  for  radium. 

The  Knill  Monument,  a  great  granite  pyramid,  50  feet  high, 
is  inland,  about  1  m.  west  of  Carbis  Bay.  It  is  545  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  was  erected  in  1782  by  John  Knill  (mayor).  By  hia 
will,  every  five  years  ten  St.  Ives  maidens,  decked  with  ribbon, 
accompanied  by  a  fiddler  and  two  widows,  dance  around  the 
monument,  singing  the  100th  Psalm.  This  is  carried  out  on 
St.  James's  Day  (July  25),  to  ensure  which  Knill  left  certain  suma 
to  the  town,  and  £10  to  the  mayor  and  collector  of  port  dues  for 
a  dinner. 

For  St.  Ives  to  Newquay  by  the  coast,  32  m.9  see  our  Guide 
to  North  Devon  and  North  Cornwall. 

St.  Ives  to  Gwithian  Old  Church,  4£  m.  by  boat  from  the  harbour, 
or  by  motor.  The  nearest  stations  are  Hayle  and  Gwinear  Road, 
each  some  3  miles  or  more  distant. 

The  site  of  Gwithian  old  church  is  a  trifling  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  about  half-way  to  the  village.  To  find  it,  cross  the 
water  channel,  left  of  the  road,  and  look  out  for  a  mound  of  sand 
covered  with  grass  and  rushes.  The  remnants  of  the  building  are 
beneath.  They  are  the  relics  of  a  church  probably  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century.  St.  Gwithian  was  an  Irish  saint  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  came  over  among  the  followers  of 
St.  Breaca  and  landed  in  the  Hayle  estuary.  Like  St.  Piran's,  the 
church  was  long  lost  sight  of,  having  been  buried  by  the  sand,  but 
tradition  preserved  the  memory  of  it,  and  about  1830  it  was  partially 
uncovered  by  the  wind.  Excavation  followed,  some  skeletons  were 
found,  and  the  old  walls  were  laid  bare.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  were  found  to  be  :  Nave,  31  ft.  10  in.  by  14  ft.  4  in.  j 
chancel,  17  ft.  1  in.  by  12  ft.  2  in.  There  was  a  doorway  on  the 
south  side,  9  feet  from  the  chancel.  There  were  also  the  remains  of 
a  small  window  somewhat  more  to  the  east,  and  a  block  of  masonry 
marked  the  altar,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was  a  priest's  doorway.^ 
On  each  side  of  the  chancel  was  a  stone  seat.  A  low  wall  was 
erected  around  the  spot,  but  nothing  further  was  done  to  keep  off  J 
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the  invading  sand,  with  the  result  that,  except  for  the  archaeologist 
bent  on  excavating,  a  visit  to  the  spot  is  practically  without  interest. 

Besides  the  old  church,  the  only  object  worth  mention  at 
Gwithian  (Hotel),  is  the  Parish  Church,  which  has  a  15th-century 
tower.  The  rest  was  rebuilt  in  1866-67,  and  made  cruciform. 
Out  of  an  arch  and  pillars  of  a  destroyed  south  aisle  the  present 
lych-gate  was  formed.  The  interior  has  no  features  of  interest. 
The  few  bits  of  carved  wood  came  from  Phillack  Church. 

Stives  toZennor,  4|  m.  direct  (by  Towednack,  6m.);  Trereen» 
6£  m.  ;  Morvah,  9J  ra.  ;  St.  Just,  13  ra.,  not  including  divergences. 
Vide  Map,  p.  281. 

This  road  is  not  recommended  as  a  through  route,  though  from 
it  a  good  many  old-world  relics  are  within  reach.  The  road  has 
been  much  improved,  but  is  toilsome  most  of  the  way,  and,  ap- 
proaching St.  Just,  traverses  a  populous,  mine-spoilt  country. 
There  is  no  lack  of  roadside  public-houses,  but  nothing  to  invite- 
sojourn.  Here  and  there  on  and  off  the  road  is  a  little  accommoda- 
tion for  summer  visitors.  Gurnard's  Head  is  an  excursion  from  St. 
Ives  and  from  Penzance.  Whether  driving  or  on  foot,  the  route- 
from  Penzance  to  Trereen  and  on  to  St.  Ives  is  better  than  in  the 
reverse  direction,  because  the  best  views  are  then  in  front. 

The  road  leaves  St.  Ives  by  Chapel  Street,  past  the  Western 
Hotel,  and  at  once  becomes  steep.  We  pass  on  the  right  the 
St.  Ives  Primary  Schools,  then  on  the  left  the  Trenwith  Mine,  and 
in  11  ra.  we  reach  St.  Ives  Consols  mine,  the  works  of  which  are 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  church,  conspicuous  on  the  right, 
is  modern,  and  offers  no  points  of  interest. 

If  Towednack  (inn)  is  to  be  included,  we  must  take  the  road  on. 
the  left  at  Consols.  Towednack  Church  is  singularly  plain.  It  is. 
chiefly  remarkable  for  possessing  "  a  chancel  arch,  a  rare  feature  m 
the  churches  of  Cornwall  "  (Blight).  The  tower  is  low  and  massive. 
In  the  porch,  an  ancient  tomb-slab,  on  which  is  a  cross,  serves  as  a, 
seat. 

Proceeding  onward  we  get  into  a  ragged  country  of  rock,, 
bramble,  and  gorse.  The  mine  on  the  hill-side  to  the  left  is 
Rosewall,  where  is  a  good  logan-rock,  after  passing  which  the 
road  forks. 

The  pedestrian  may  take  the  road  on  the  right,  and  proceed  to  a 
stile  on  the  left,  about  300  yards  beyond  an  outbuilding  of  a  farm. 
A  footpath  from  this  point  will  take  him  out  into  the  Zennor  road 
again,  and  without  saving  anything  in  distance  will  spare  him  a 
not  very  interesting  bit  of  road,  or  he  may  continue  on  the  footpath 
to  Zennor  churchtown.    The  left-hand  road  is  from  Towednack. 

Trendrine  Hill  (805  ft.),  along  the  northern  side  of  which  the 
road  proceeds,  is  worth  the  short  detour  necessary  for  climbing 
it,  as  from  the  summit  a  good  view  is  obtained  on  all  sides.  The 
hill      ra.  south  is  Castle-an-Dinas  (765  /«.),p.280.   The  tower,, 
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conspicuous  on  its  summit,  is  modern.  Mount's  Bay  with  St. 
Michael's  Mount  are  to  the  left,  and  south-eastward  appears  the 
Lizard.  St.  Ives  Bay  lies  below  on  the  east,  but  the  view  in 
this  direction  is  inferior  to  that  from  St.  Ives,  because  the  Hayle 
estuary  is  out  of  sight.  The  view  west  is  limited  by  the  high 
ground  between  us  and  Zennor,  but  is  pleasing  on  account  of 
the  deep  combe  which  divides  us  from  the  shapely  Merra  Hill. 

The  pedestrian  who  is  making  Gurnard's  Head  the  end  of  his  out- 
ward walk  may  from  Trendrine  make  for  the  cliffs.  At  Wicca  Pool, 
1  \  miles,  and  thence  westward  by  Carlow  Rocks  the  granite  veining 
of  the  slate  cliffs  is  noticeable.  From  Wicca  Cove  it  is  3£  miles  to 
Gurnard's  Head,  passing,  on  the  way  to  Porthzennor  Cove,  Pendour 
Cove,  to  which  a  little  burn  comes  down  from  Zennor,  and  the 
delightful  little  Porthglaze  Cove.  The  cove  just  east  of  Gurnard's 
Head;  to  which  also  a  little  stream  comes  down,  is  Rose-an-hale. 

At  3|  m.  from  St.  Ives  the  road  reaches  the  top  of  the  pass 
<621  ft.)  called  The  Eagle's  Nest. 

To  find  Zennor  Cromlech,  or  Quoit,  as  it  is  locally  called,  turn  off 
left  opposite  a  house,  and  go  about  £  m.  over  the  heath  till  you  see 
the  Quoit  some  way  off  on  the  right. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  monument  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
The  slab,  18  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches,  was  formerly  supported  by  seven 
upright  stones.  One  end  of  it  now  rests  on  the  ground.  The  whole 
-structure  was  until  the  last  century  still  buried  up  to  the  level  of 
the  slab,  and  it  appears  to  have  marked  possibly  two  graves. 

From  Zennor  Cromlech  you  can  see  Mulfra  Quoit.  To  reach  it 
strike  south-west  into  the  high  road  from  Zennor  to  Penzance,  and 
after  following  this  (past  its  junction  with  a  road  coming  in  on  the 
xight  from  Bosigran)  till  opposite  a  house,  you  can  there  turn  off, 
right,  straight  up  the  hill  and  over  its  crest  till  you  see  Mulfra  Quoit 
(p.  282)  on  the  right.  From  Mulfra  Quoit  the  Nine  Maidens  {p.  282) 
are  seen  on  the  skyline  due  west,  and  may  be  made  for  fairly  straight 
'or  by  going  through  Dingdong  Mine. 

In  a  mile  or  so  onward  we  reach  Zennor,  5  m.  (public-house)- 
The  church  (restored)  is  early  13th  century,  and  interesting  ;  the 
iont,  Late  Decorated,  is  good,  and  there  is  a  curious  bench-end 
representing  a  mermaid.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  is  Norman. 
There  is  also  a  hagioscope,  and  St.  Ia  and  Senara  are  the  subjects 
in  two  south  windows.  Nothing  can  well  be  rougher  than  the 
granite-strewn  surroundings  of  the  dilapidated  village.  Just 
north  is   the  Giant's  Stone,  capable  of  being  rocked. 

Leaving  Zennor  Church,  in  about  half  a  mile  the  road  passes 
the  head  of  the  combe  which  descends  to  Porthglaze.  It  then 
turns  sharply  to  the  right,  and  again  in  rather  more  than  £  m.  as 
-sharply  to  the  left.  A  footpath  from  the  village  cuts  off  all  this 
(see  Map).  Half  a  mile  farther  it  crosses  another  depression, 
and  then  joins  the  road  from  Penzance.  At  the  Gurnard's  Head 
Hotel  at  Trereen  (or  Treen,  7  m.),  is  the  divergence  to  Gurnard's 
Head.  Turn  down  right  of  hotel.  When  two  stiles  front  the 
pedestrian,  he  will  have  the  easier  path  if  he  takes  that  on  the 
left,  and  the  finer  route  if  he  uses  the  other. 
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Gurnard's  Head,  a  narrow  promontory,  projects  due  north,  and 
its  extremity  is  about  f -mile  from  the  inn.  The  old  name  of  the 
promontory,  Trereen  Dinas,  13  still  illustrated  by  the  remains  across 
the  isthmus.  This  cliff-castle  must  from  its  situation,  which 
resembles  that  of  its  namesake  at  the  Logan  (p.  288),  have  been  of 
great  strength.  Close  to  the  cliffs  on  the  isthmus  are  the  remains 
of  a  little  chapel  with  a  granite  altar-slab.  The  promontory  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  green-stone  formation,  and  the  geologist  will 
find  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  its  base  at  low  water.  The  next 
deep  cove,  J  m.  westward,  is  Porthmeor,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
pass  from  the  slate  to  the  granite. 

By  taking  the  Penzance  road,  and  in  f  mile  turning  off  on  the 
right  over  the  hill,  Bosporthennis  can  be  reached  in  1  mile  from 
Trereen.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bee-hive  hut,  circular,  13  feet 
in  diameter.  The  dome  remains.  Adjoining  it  is  a  smaller  cham- 
ber, 11  feet  by  7|  feet.  Mulfra  Quoit  (p.  286  and  p.  292)  is  on  the 
hill,  1  mile  south-west. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Trereen,  after  passing  the  fine  hill  Cam 
Galva  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  Morvah  and  Zennor  mines. 

Here  a  detour  may  be  made  on  the  right,  \  mile,  to  Bosigran. 
This  promontory,  the  head  of  which  formed  a  cliff -castle,  presents 
on  both  sides  fine  granite  cliffs,  and  has  also  a  logan-stone.  On  its 
west  side  is  Porth  Morna. 

By  road,  at  9  w.,  we  proceed  inland,  for  \  m.,  to  the  junction 
with  the  Penzance  and  Morvah  road,  and  from  the  high  ground 
of  the  col,  between  Chun  Hill  and  Kerrow  Hill  obtain  a  fine  view. 

Chun  Castle  and  Quoit  may  be  conveniently  visited  from  this 
point.  The  pedestrian  can  strike  across  the  hills  and  reach  the 
castle  in  1  mile.  Conveyances  must  proceed  down  the  hill  towards 
Penzance  and  take  the  first  road  on  the  right,  to  within  J  mile  of  the 
castle,  for  a  description  of  which  and  the  Quoit  see  pp.  298-9. 

Turning  to  the  right,  in  1  m.  we  reach  the  village  of  Morvah, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  detain  us. 

Beyond  Morvah  a  track,  right,  leads  to  some  cottages  and  between 
twc  of  them.  Thence  a  good  path  leads  in  about  1£  m.  into  the  road 
to  Pendeen  (Trewellard,  hotel  ;  North,  Boscaswell,  inns).  (G.W.R. 
road  motors  to  Penzance.)  On  Pendeen  Watch  are  a  lighthouse 
and  fog-siren,  and  to  the  east  of  it  is  Pendeen  Cove,  with  a 
Coastguard  station.  The  rocks  lying  off  the  point  are  called  The 
Wra  or  Three  Stone  Oar.  At  Pendeen  House,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
17th-century  manor-house,  Dr.  Borlase,  the  antiquary,  was  born 
in  1695.  Near  it  is  the  Vau,  a  (haunted)  cavern.  The  church  (1854) 
is  a  model  of  Iona  Cathedral.  From  Pendeen  follow  the  road 
straight  on  past  the  Levant  Mine,  right.  Then  after  crossing  a 
valley  you  ascend  past  a  large  Wesleyan  Chapel  to  St.  Just. 

Along  the  road,  we  have  on  the  left  the  high  ground  of  Cam 
Kenidjack  with  its  curious  rocks  ;  and  Cape  Cornwall  is  the  bold 
headland  in  front.  When  we  reach  a  point  due  west  of  the  hill  a 
road  goes  off  on  the  right  to  Botallack  Mine  (p.  298),  and  in 
13  m.  from  St.  Ives  we  arrive  at  St.  Just. 
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St.  Just  in  Penwith  (Inns  :  Wellington,  Commercial,  both  in 
the  Square.  Motor  to  Penzance)  is  a  small  market-town,  about 
a  mile  from  the  coast  and  on  the  edge  of  a  mining  district.  The 
church  (15th  century)  is  the  only  object  of  interest.  It  was 
restored  in  1898,  and  the  interior  is  striking.  There  was  an 
earlier  church  (1356),  and  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel 
date  from  then.  Notice  the  capitals  of  the  nave  arcades  and  the 
shaft  of  a  cross  at  the  west  end  of  north  aisle.  At  the  east  end 
of  this  aisle  are  the  rood-loft  stairs  and  a  lintel  of  interlaced  work 
to  a  recess.  There  are  some  frescoes — St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
and  another  figure,  with  hands  held  in  front  of  breasts  catching 
blood,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  torture  instruments.  In  the 
south  chapel  are  memorials  to  the  Millets.  There  is  also  a 
sedilia  and  piscina,  and  outside  a  curious  sundial.  South-east 
by  the  Penzance  road  is  a  large  Wireless  Station. 

St.  Just  is  the  most  convenient  place  from  which  to  visit  the 
Botallack  Mine,  2  m.  distant  by  the  Morvah  road,  and  a  branch 
road  on  the  left  some  f  mile  out.  The  pedestrian  should  proceed 
west  to  Cape  Cornwall,  m.  This  is  a  bold  headland  rising 
towards  its  extremity  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  only  cape 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  view  of  it  from  the  shore  at  Priest 
Cove,  on  its  southern  side,  is  particularly  striking.  Off  it,  separ- 
ated by  a  narrow  channel,  is  a  large  rock,  overlooking  which  is  a 
deserted  engine-house.  The  two  rocks,  f  m.  south-west,  are  the 
Sisters,  or  Brisons. 

The  granite  cliff  on  the  south  side  of  Priest  Cove  is  Carrick- 
gloose,  and  the  next  point  northward  of  Cape  Cornwall  is  Kenidjack 
Castle,  the  intervening  bay  being  Porthledden  Cove.  We  climb 
past  Kenidjack  Castle  on  our  way  to  Botallack  Mine,  which  is 
|  m.  beyond  it,  on  the  verge  and  face  of  the  cliffs.  This  mine, 
over  1,000  feet  deep,  was  worked  by  an  inclined  shaft,  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length.    The  mine  extends  beneath  the  sea. 

The  Levant  Mine,  1  m.  farther  up  the  coast,  is  very  similarly 
situated  to  Botallack,  and  like  it  extends  under  the  sea. 

For  St.  Just  to  Land's  End,  see  p.  283. 

St.  Just  by  Newbridge,  3£  m.,  to  Penzance,  8£  m. 

This,  the  route  taken  by  the  motor- buses,  is  devoid  of  interest. 
Half  a  mile  after  leaving  St.  Just  we  have  on  the  right,  quite 
near  the  main  road,  the  wireless  station.  A  mile  farther  we  have 
on  the  left  the  ragged-topped  Kenidjack  Cam,  and  on  the  right 
Bartine  Castle  (717  ft.),  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  nearly  equal5 
height  Cam  Bran,  on  which  is  an  earthwork.  At  m.  the  road 
to  Pendeen  goes  off  back  to  the  left. 

For  Chun  Castle  and  Quoit  follow  the  Pendeen  road,  1 J  miles,  and 
then  take  a  lane,  on  the  right,  for  £  mile.  You  are  then  almost 
under  the  castle,  which  is  on  the  north.  Chun  Castle  is  the  best 
example  of  Cornish  hill  forts.  It  consists  of  an  oval,  155  feet  and 
140  feet,  round  which  runs  a  wall,  with  remains  of  chambers  on  its 
inner  side.    Outside  this  is  a  ditch  30  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
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wall  with  a  ditch  beyond  it.  The  entrance  is  on  the  west  side,  and 
the  main  ditch  is  in  three  places  crossed  by  walls  connecting  the 
two  encircling  ones.  On  the  north  of  the  enclosure  is  a  well.  The 
walls  are  of  unhewn  stone  without  mortar.  About  250  yards  west 
of  the  castle  is  the  Quoit,  which  is  formed  of  a  slab,  about  12  feet 
each  way  and  2  feet  thick,  resting  on  four  supports  about  7  feet  in 
height. 

From  Newbridge  (3+  m. )  a  featureless  2  m.  brings  us  to  a  road- 
side Cross,  at  the  junction  of  a  by-road,  on  the  right.  Hence  is  a 
good  view  of  Mount's  Bay.  About  100  yards  onward  the  road  to 
Newlyn  diverges  on  the  right,  but  we  keep  straight  on  for  J  m. 

Here,  on  the  left,  is  a  pleasant  lane  which  goes  past  Castle  Korneck 
(house  is  seen  on  the  left),  and  skirting  the  fields  rejoins,  in  1£  m.* 
our  road  at  Alverton,  the  hamlet  immediately  west  of  Penzance. 

Continuing  down  the  road  we  enter  Penzance  by  Alverton. 

N.B. — For  the  old  town  and  the  station  keep  straight  on  and 
past  the  front  of  the  Public  Buildings.  For  the  Esplanade  turn 
to  the  right  down  Alexandra  Road. 

Penzance  to  Porthleven  and  Helston,  by  the  coast,  19J  m. 

This  route  is  described  the  reverse  way  on  pp.  271-4.  Tourista 
with  time  at  command  should  certainly  explore  the  cliffs  between 
Cudden  Point  and  Porthleven.  Between  Cudden  Point  and 
Marazion  the  shore  is  comparatively  low  and  not  worth  following. 
The  Penzance  and  Goldsithney  motors  run  to  1  m.  beyond,  or 
Helston  bus  3  m.  beyond,  Marazion.  [Ask  to  be  put  down  for 
Acton  Castle  if  the  walk  is  to  be  taken  eastward.]  If  a  return, 
is  to  be  made  to  Penzance  then  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  go  by  bus- 
as  far  as  the  turn  to  Porthleven,  9£  m.  from  Penzance,  and  1  m. 
beyond  Breage. 

Breage  Church,  the  burial -place  of  the  extinct  Cornish  family  of 
Godolphin,  whose  seat  was  about  2\  m.  north,  has  in  the  south  aisle 
a  modern  altar  tomb  to  Mrs.  Godolphin  (d.  1678),  of  whose  funeral 
Evelyn  had  "  the  entire  care."  The  inscription  is  a  copy  of  that  he 
caused  to  be  put  on  "  a  plate  of  brass."  The  grave  of  "  the  most 
excellent  and  inestimable  friend  that  ever  lived  "  was  found  in  1890. 

For  Prussia  and  Bessie's  Coves,  see  p.  272. 

To  Marazion  and  St.  Michael's  Mount,  3J  m. 

These  places  are  described  on  pp.  272-4.  About  2  miles  from 
Marazion,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Camborne,  is  St.  Hilary's 
Church,  where  the  fine  Decorated  tower  is  all  that  survived  a 
fire  in  1853.  In  the  graveyard  are  an  old  cross  and  a  Roman 
milestone  found  after  the  fire. 
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Area. — 4,041  acres. 
Bank. — Lloyds. 

Boatmen. — The  men  who  meet  tourists  on  their  arrival  at  the  quay  with 
-cards  are  quite  capable  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  nearest  islands  such  as 
St.  Agnes,  Tresco,  and  St.  Martins.  But  among  them  are  some  more  qualified 
than  others,  for  some  are  merely  boatmen  in  the  intervals  of  cobbling  or 
gardening.  For  longer  journeys  to  the  outlying  islands  tourists  are  recom- 
mended to  engage  none  but  experienced  men,  and  on  no  account  to  attempt 
boating  alone,  as  lurking  rocks  abound,  and,  moreover,  the  weather  is 
-capricious.  Enquiries  may  be  madejof  the  steamboat's  agent  or  captain,  or  at 
Tregarthen's  Hotel,  or  of  Mr.  King  (Chemist).  In  addition  to  rowing  and 
mailing  boats,  several  motor-boats  are  available. 

Books  to  Read. — Stilly  and  the  Scillonians  (1907),  by  T.  G.  Wren  ;  The  Isles 
of  Stilly,  by  Jessie  Mothersole  (1910) ;  Armorel  of  Lyonesse,  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant ;  Major  Vigoreux,  by  Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch  (1908) ;  The  Climate  of  the 
Stilly  Isles,  by  Dr.  Thornton  Macklin  ;  The  Stilly  Isles  :  The  People,  Flowers, 
■etc.,  with  coloured  illustrations ;  The  Maze  of  Stilly,  in  which  the  islands 
are  dealt  with  in  fifteen  tales,  ranging  from  1707  to  1862  ;  The  Watchers,  by 
A.  E.  W.  Mason,  a  buried-treasure  story  of  old  times  ;  A  Woman  of  Samaria, 
by  Rita.  Among  older  books  that  are  still  worth  reading  are  a  Natural  and 
Historical  Account  of  the  Isles,  published  by  Heath  in  1751,  and  A  Survey  of 
the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Stilly  Islands,  published  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Parson  Troutbeck,  Chaplain  of  St.  Marys. 

Club. — Scillonian  Club,  St.  Marys.  Newspapers,  press  telegrams,  billiards; 
<;hess  and  other  games  ;  lounge  with  splendid  sea  view.  Visitors  admitted  : 
One  day,  6d. ;  one  week,  Is.  Qd. ;  one  month,  5$. ;  three  months,  10s. 

Distance  to  Hugh  Town,  St.  Marys,  40  m.  (from  Land's  End,  28  m.).  Time, 
about  3£  hrs.  in  fair  weather. 

Distances  by  launch  direct.  If  sailing,  the  distance  may  be  doubled,  of 
•course.  Calculated  from  St.  Marys  Pierhead  :  To  Tresco,  usual  landing-place 
on  south  side  near  Cairn  Near,  If  m. ;  Dolphin's  Town,  pier,  3  m. ;  St.  Martins , 
High  Town  Quay,  4  m. ;  St.  Agnes  (Porth  Conger),  2£  m. ;  Bryher,  3  m. ; 
Annet,  3  m. ;  Samson,  2  m. ;  Bishop's  Rock  Lighthouse,  6|  m. ;  Round  Island 
Lighthouse,  5  m. ;  Round  St.  Marys  by  coast,  8-9  m. 

Ferns. — Scilly  has  a  few  ferns  not  easily  procurable  elsewhere. 

Asplenium  lanceolatum,  an  evergreen,  is  plentiful  at  Holy  Vale  and  Mount 
Todden  on  St.  Marys,  and  also  on  St.  Agnes,  and  it  is  easily  cultivated  in 
greenhouses. 

Asplenium  marinum  on  all  the  islands,  but  especially  beautiful  at  Peninnis 
Head,  where  it  attains  over  2  feet  in  length.  Not  easy  to  grow.  Must  have 
crushed  granite,  and  generally  this  necessitates  a  wardian-case  in  a  damp 
greenhouse. 

Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum  on  St.  Marys  above  Rocky  Hill,  also  rather 
difficult  to  cultivate. 

Asplenium  Trichomanes,  between  masonry  of  old  mills,  beyond  Star  Castle, 
grows  fairly  well  on  rockwork. 

Lastrea  amula  and  Spinulosa  are  found  in  March  between  old  and  new 
town,  and  make  good  pot  plants. 
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Ophioglossum  lusitanicum  and  Botrychium  lunaria,  only  at  St.  Martins 
Neither  easy  of  cultivation. 

Osmunda  regalis  on  the  moors  of  St.  Marys.    Easy  to  cultivate. 

Fishing.— See  p.  21. 

Golf.— See  p.  26. 

Hotels. — On  St.  Marys  :  Tregarthen's  Hotel,  near  the  Pier,  comfortable 
and  quiet ;  Holgates,  round  the  bay,  about  5  min.  Special  terms  from 
October  to  March;  Atlantic  Hotel,  near  Quay.  Boarding  Establishments. — 
On  St.  Marys :  Lyonnesse  ;  Newford  Farm,  near  Wireless  Telegraph  Station. 

On  Tresco  :  New  Inn,  or  Canteen,  near  the  pier  ;  Sea  View. 

On  St.  Agnes  :  Rose  Cottage. 

On  Bryher  :   Vine  House,  up  behind  pier,  very  limited. 
On  St.  Martins  :  Ash  Vale  House,  boarding  establishment. 

Lighthouses. — See  p.  31. 

Populations. — Entire  Islands,  1,794. 

Post  Office. — At  St.  Marys.  Open  8-8.  Delivery  45  minutes  after  steamer 
arrives  ;  dispatch  30  minutes  before  steamer  leaves.  Telegraph  at  St.  Marys 
and  Tresco. 

Steamers. — By  Isles  of  Scilly  Steamship  Co.'s  Peninnis,  Penzance.  July, 
August  and  September,  from  Penzance,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  8.30 
a.m.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  10  a.m.  Returning  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days at  4  p.m. ;  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  9.30  a.m.  October,  January 
to  June,  3  times  a  week.  November  and  December,  twice  a  week.  Cheap  day 
trips,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  during  July,  August  and  September,  fare,  10s. 
Offices  :   6  North  Parade,  Penzance. 

Between  the  Islands. — The  steam  launches  Endeavour  and  Dart  run  daily 
trips  in  summer.  To  Tresco  about  10.30,  1.30,  and  5.30,  returning  at  11, 
2,  and  6.  Cheap  tickets  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  but 
not  by  the  6  p.m.  boat.  Circular  trips  can  be  made  round  with  the  mails, 
but  no  landing.  Day  trips  to  St.  Agnes  or  St.  Martins.  For  particulars, 
apply  to  agent,  Mr.  Saundry,  on  pier  at  St.  .Marys,  or  to  captain  on  board. 
Every  Wednesday  a  day  trip  to  Falmouth.    Several  motor  launches.  . 


The  Isles  of  Scilly  form  an  archipelago  of  140  islets  and  rocks, 
extending  about  10  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west and  with  a  maximum  breadth  from  north-west  to  south-east 
of  half  that  distance,  between  49°  52'  and  60°  N.,  and  6°  5'  and 
6°  25'  W.  By  far  the  greater  number  are  rocky  islets,  and  the 
Scilly  Rock  on  the  north-west,  which  lends  its  name  to  the  group, 
is  only  one  acre.  The  rock  everywhere  is  granite,  which  weathers 
rapidly  under  the  combined  action  of  sea  and  air.  Regarded 
merely  as  scenery  the  islands  do  not  rank  high,  but  the  seas  are 
often  grand.  The  climate  is  very  equable  in  temperature,  but 
fogs  and  storms  are  common.  Thus  the  mean  temperature 
(20  years)  is  57-1°  F.  (Jan.  45'9°  ;  Aug.  61°).  Mean  annual 
rainfall  is  34*38  in.  The  soil,  where  there  is  enough  to  cultivate, 
is  fairly  fertile,  and  after  having  long  sent  us  our  early  potatoes, 
it  now  produces,  in  early  spring,  immense  numbers  of  narcissi, 
which  are  gathered  in  bud  and  sent  off  to  Covent  Garden  and 
other  markets.  The  early  potato  culture  fell  off  when  the  increase 
of  railway  facilities  made  the  yet  earlier  grounds  of  Southern 
Europe  the  source  of  our  supplies. 
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The  Arthurian  legends  place  the  Land  of  Lyonnesse  between 
the  islands  and  the  mainland  ;  (c/.  Tennyson's  "  The  Passing  of 
Arthur,"  57-62).  The  Isles  were  probably  once  all  joined,  and 
Scilly  Rock  was  the  first  portion  seen  from  the  west.  They  were 
discovered  by  Hamilco  of  the  Silures  (a  Phoenician  colony),  who 
was  exploring  Western  Europe.  According  to  some  this  was  the 
island  called  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (and  Pliny  of  Mictis)  "  Ictis  ; 
six  days'  sail  from  Britain  " — i.e.  that  part  nearest  Gaul  (Kent), 
as  indeed  it  was  then,  and  here  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have 
traded  for  tin  secretly  brought  here.  Strabo,  however,  says  tin 
was  procured  here.  The  Romans  subdued  the  Islands  with  the 
rest  of  Britain,  using  them  as  a  place  of  banishment.  They  called 
them  Sillince  Insula ;  by  the  Greeks  they  were  known  as 
Cassiterides,  and  Hesperides  of  the  West ;  by  Latin  authors, 
Sigdales,  Silures,  etc.  ;  Dutch,  Sortings ;  English,  Sylley,  Sulley* 
Scilly  ;  Danes,  Syllingar.  The  word  Scilly  has  been  derived  from 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Silures ;  or  from  Selli,  conger-ells,  which 
certainly  abound  here  ;  or  from  the  Celtic  Sulleh,  sun-rocks. 
The  Isles  were  again  subdued  in  936,  this  time  by  King  Athelstan, 
who  gave  them  to  the  monks  of  Tavistock,  and  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  his  victory  erected  a  church  at  St.  Buryan  in  Corn- 
wall. In  1539  they  passed  to  the  Crown.  In  1593  Elizabeth 
gave  them  to  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  who  garrisoned  them. 
In  1649  the  Royalists  strengthened  them,  but  Blake  subdued 
them  in  1651.  The  Dukes  of  Leeds  held  the  islands  till  1831, 
when  they  came  under  the  paternal  rule  of  Augustus  Smith 
of  Ashlyn,  Herts,  who  settled  at  Tresco  Abbey  (p.  308).  He 
helped  to  institute  the  flower-culture,  reconstructed  the  life 
of  the  islands,  lengthened  the  pier,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  the 
people  are  now  fairly  prosperous. 

The  Flower  Trade.  When  the  kelp  industry  had  failed,  and 
the  Channel  Islanders  had  captured  the  early  potato  market,  and 
«ven  the  fishing  was  in  sore  straits,  the  growing  of  early  flowers 
came  to  be  thought  of.  The  narcissus,  known  as  "  Scilly  White," 
was  growing  all  around  unheeded  ;  but  an  experimental  hamperf ul 
was  sent  to  London,  with  surprising  result.  The  Islanders  began 
to  cultivate,  and  now  some  two  hundred  varieties  are  grown. 

The  bulbs  are  grown  in  rows  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart,  in  specially 
prepared  ground,  carefully  screened  by  hedges  of  escallonia  and 
veronica  from  the  strong  sou' -westers.  These  beds  are  renewed 
-every  three  years  by  careful  sorting  of  the  bulbs.  The  harvest 
begins  soon  after  Christmas,  and  then  indeed  is  the  time  to  see 
the  flowers  in  all  their  glory  and  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
the  trade  has  grown,  resulting  in  the  masses  of  flowers  seen,  say, 
at  Piccadilly  Circus  and  in  local  markets  throughout  England. 
The  picking  is  done  by  men  and  boys  and  the  bunching  by  women, 
and  a  pretty  sight  it  is.  The  season  lasts  well  into  April,  and  the 
trade  is  very  heavy  at  Easter,  when  tons  and  tons  of  flowers 
leave  St.  Marys.    They  are  plucked  with  buds  just  expanding, 
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then  placed  in  tepid  water,  afterwards  being  tied  up  in  bunches 
of  twelve  heads,  and  packed  in  boxes  dry  for  transit.  Arum 
lilies  have  become  a  great  trade  with  the  smaller  growers,  and  it 
is  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten  to  see  field  upon  field  of  lilies 
growing.  During  quite  recent  years  the  cultivation  of  winter 
stocks  and  anemones  has  been  added  to  that  of  the  other  flowers 
grown  for  the  market.  The  G.W.R.  run  flower  expresses  made 
up  of  specially  designed  trucks,  each  of  which  holds  2-J-  tons,  and 
40  to  50  tons  are  often  daily  dispatched. 

Steamer  Route  to  the  Islands  (see  Maps,  pp.  281  and  301). 

On  leaving  the  south  pier  at  Penzance  an  excellent  view  is 
obtained  of  the  shores  of  Mount's  Bay,  Penzance,  and  Newlyn, 
beyond  which  we  see  the  great  Quarry  under  Paul  Church  and 
the  Lifeboat-slip  at  Penlee  Point ;  then  come  Mousehole  and  St. 
Clement's  Isle,  where  the  Spaniards  landed  in  1595.  In  half  an 
hour  we  are  off  Larnorna  Cove  and  the  headland  Carn-du.  Farther 
on,  Treryn  Dinas,  capped  by  the  Logan  Bock,  and  bristling  above 
and  below  with  rocky  peaks,  makes  its  appearance,  and  soon  after 
leaving  it  we  pass  the  bell-buoy  which  marks  the  Runnel  Stone. 
The  cliffs  and  islets  about  the  Land's  End  now  begin  to  appear, 
first  Tol-pedn-Penwith,  then  in  the  distance  Enys  Dodman,  Land's 
End,  and  the  Long  ships  Lighthouse.  As  far  as  the  Runnel  Stone 
the  steamer  keeps  a  course  fairly  close  to  the  Cornish  coast,  but 
when  Tol-pedn  Penwith  is  passed  our  way  is  more  seaward,  and 
clearing  the  Land's  End  (1  hour)  we  open  up  Cape  Cornwall. 
About  half-way  from  Penzance  to  Scilly  we  pass  to  the  right  of 
the  Wolf  Lighthouse  (see  p.  30).  The  Wolf  Rock,  on  which 
the  lighthouse  stands,  was  so  called  because  of  the  roaring  which 
wind  and  sea  made  when  driven  through  a  narrow  aperture. 
This  aperture  was  filled  up  with  stones  and  pebbles  by  the  fisher- 
men, who  imagined  that  the  noise  frightened  away  the  fish  ! 

Long  before  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland  have  faded  from  view, 
the  Isles  of  Scilly  will,  if  the  weather  be  at  all  clear,  appear  as 
low  breaks  upon  the  horizon,  at  first  undefined,  then  showing 
themselves  to  be  rocks  and  low  banks.  The  rocks  will  shortly 
be  found  to  be  the  eastern  islands,  Great  Ganilly,  Meniwethan, 
and  Hanjague,  and  of  the  low-lying  banks,  that  to  the  right,  with 
a  conical  day-mark  upon  it,  is  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Martins, 
that  to  the  left  the  island  of  St.  Marys,  with  a  telegraph  tower 
upon  its  highest  point.  To  Hugh  Town,  the  chief  collection  of 
buildings  in  St.  Marys  and  the  destination  of  the  steamer,  there 
are  two  approaches  by  sea,  and  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
tide  which  will  be  taken.  By  the  direct  approach  we  enter  the 
Scilly  Archipelago  from  the  east,  and  pass  through  Crow  Sound 
into  St.  Marys  Pool,  leaving  St.  Martins  and  Tresco  on  our  right. 
Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  at  Crow  Sound  (Crow  Bar, 
which  extends  from  St.  Marys  towards  St.  Martins  and  Tresco, 
being  at  low  tide  little  more  than  knee  deep)  this  route,  although 
the  shorter,  is  not  always  available.  The  other  approach  to  Hugh 
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Town  enters  the  archipelago  on  the  south-east  past  th 
lighthouse  (see  p.  305)  on  Peninnis  Head,  between  the  Gugh  o 
Agnes  and  the  south-western  side  of  St.  Marys  (known  as  th 
Garrison)  by  way  of  St.  Marys  Sound,  and  so  to  St.  Marys  Road. 

St.  Marys.    (For  Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  301).    Area,  1,611  acres. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  St.  Marys,  the  largest  and  most 
important  island  of  the  archipelago,  are  : — (a)  Peninnis  Rocks. 
(b)  Old  Town,  with  its  bay,  Old  Church  and  Churchyard,  (c) 
Giant's  Castle,  PorthHellick  Bay,  and  the  Cromlechs  on  Clapper 
Down,  (d)  The  view  from  the  Telegraph  Tower,  (e)  Deep  Point, 
Toll's  Island  and  Watermill  Bay. 

To  a  tolerably  diligent  pedestrian  one  day  will  suffice  to  inspect 
the  lions  of  St.  Marys.  As  a  preliminary,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  walk  around  the  Garrison  Hill ;  this  need  not  take  up  more  than 
\  to  f  hr.  We  start  by  turning  up  to  the  right  (across  an  open 
space)  from  the  main  street,  Tregarthen's  Hotel  being  on  our 
right.  We  turn  left  after  passing  through  the  Garrison  Gateway 
on  to  a  terrace  where  stands  the  building  once  the  Hugh  House 
Hotel,  now  residences  for  the  Coastguards.  Beneath  us  lies 
Hugh  Town,  with  its  empty  streets  and  its  gardens.  Hugh  Town 
is  seen  to  occupy  an  isthmus,  which  connects  the  Garrison  Hill 
with  the  main  body  of  the  island.  The  bay  to  the  left,  as  you 
look  towards  St.  Marys  Church,  is  St.  Marys  Pool.  This  is 
divided  into  two  coves  by  Cam  Thomas,  a  bold  stack  of  granite 
80  feet  high.  The  farther  cove  is  called  Porth  Mellin,  and  the  bay 
to  the  right  hand  is  Porth  Cressa  ;  and  overlooking  it  to  the 
north-east  is  Buzza  Hill,  with  the  King  Edward  VII  To wer,  an  old 
Spanish  windmill  converted  into  a  look-out  tower  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  king,  who  visited  the  islands  in  1902.  From  the  top 
of  this  tower,  which  is  open  to  visitors,  a  wonderful  panorama  is 
opened  up,  almost  every  island  and  rock  being  visible.  Round 
the  base  are  comfortable  seats,  protected  from  the  winds  in  all 
directions.  About  a  mile  to  the  right  the  rugged  rocks  of  Peninnis 
("end  of  the  island")  form  the  eastern  horn  of  Porth  Cressa. 

Having  thus  noted  the  view  at  starting,  we  proceed  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  garrison,  proceeding  southward.  An  excellent 
road  runs  round  the  hill,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  waj% 
follows  the  line  of  the  fortification  wall.  For  the  first  300  yards 
or  so  it  skirts  the  western  side  of  Porth  Cressa,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which,  towards  its  south-eastern  horn,  the  Tooth  Rock 
and  the  Monk's  Cowl,  granite  rocks,  so  called  from  their  shape, 
stand  out  on  Peninnis  Down.  At  the  point  where  the  road  is 
cut  for  a  yard  or  two  through  the  granite  the  island  of  Agnes  first 
comes  into  view ;  and  then,  as  we  bend  round  to  the  right  at 
Morning  Point,  we  see  the  Gugh  of  Agnes,  a  peninsula  separated 
from  Agnes  at  high  tide.  Then  we  notice  the  dismantled 
St.  Agnes  Lighthouse,  and  in  the  distance  beyond  and  over  Annet 
the  Bishop  Rock  Lighthouse.  The  road  still  bears  steadily  to  the 
right,  until  at  Woolpack  Battery  (with  guns)  the  island  of  Annet 
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appears,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  Haycock  Rocks,  which 
stand  out  upon  the  horizon,  and  mark  its  north-western  extremity* 
From  the  Haycocks,  for  a  space,  the  open  sea  towards  the  west 
forms  the  horizon.  Then  the  rugged  islets  of  Mincarlo  and  Minalto,. 
with  its  satellite  rocks,  followed  immediately  by  the  southern  hill 
of  Samson,  comes  into  view.  At  the  point  we  have  now  reached 
the  Garrison  Walk  diverges  from  the  fortification  wall  and  begins 
to  slope  upwards  from  Steval  Battery.  The  guns  seen  on  this 
walk  came  from  the  wreck  of  the  Colossus  in  1777. 

When  the  top  of  the  ascent  is  reached,  the  northern  hill  of 
Samson  makes  its  appearance,  and  apparently — but  only  appar- 
ently— continuous  with  it  the  island  of  Bryher.  Bryher  is  separated 
from  the  adjacent  island  of  Tresco  by  a  pretty  little  strait  with 
winding  shores.  Hangman  Island,  like  a  miniature  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  rises  from  the  water  in  its  narrowest  part.  The  white 
sand  beaches  of  Tresco,  behind  them  Tresco  Abbey,  the  island 
of  Tean,  and  the  island  of  St.  Martins  complete  the  views  to  be 
had  from  the  Garrison  Walk.  From  the  sights  of  this  walk  we 
must  not  omit  the  Star  Castle,  which  we  shall  pass  as  we  again 
approach  our  starting-point.  It  was  built  as  a  fort  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Hugh  Francis  Godolphin,  and  called 
Stella  Maria.  Over  the  portal  the  date  1593  and  the  initials  E.R. 
may  be  read.  The  higher  part  of  the  wall  is  pierced  for  the 
ponderous  muskets  which  formed  the  lighter  artillery  of  the  day. 
Over  the  lower  gateway,  by  which  the  Garrison  precinct  is 
entered,  appear  the  date  of  the  Gateway,  G.R.  (i.e.  George  11)^ 
1742,  and  the  letters  F.G.A.T. 

A  ladder-like  erection  on  the  right  is  a  huge  barometric  indi- 
cator, each  bar  representing  1  inch,  erected  by  Augustus  Smith  for 
shipmasters'  use. 

(a)  Peninnis  is  approachable  from  Hugh  Town  in  two  ways- 
One,  a  makeshift  path,  skirts  Porth  Cressa ;  another,  commanding 
better  views  of  the  sea  and  of  the  western  islands,  ascends 
huzza  Hill,  passes  the  King  Edward  Tower,  and  leads,  by  a  lane 
whLb.  turns  to  the  right,  to  a  gate  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Tower,  and  opens  on  Peninnis  Down.  Passing  through  the  gate 
we  make  for  a  group  of  rocks  a  little  to  the  right,  and  then  below 
are  seen  the  two  points  east  and  west  of  Peninnis,  the  latter,  with 
its  piled-up  granite,  being  a  very  picturesque  promontory. 
Midway  between  these  points  are  the  Tooth  Rock  and  the  Monk's 
Cowl,  so  called  from  their  shape.  These  are  part  of  a  bold  pile 
that,  seaward,  forms  a  precipice  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  sea. 
Above  the  latter  i3  the  Lighthouse  which  has  superseded  that 
on  St.  Agnes.  It  is  an  automatic  unwatched  one  {see  p.  31). 
To  the  left  of  the  Monk's  Cowl  is  a  logan-rock,  weighing  over 
310  tons,  which  can  be  rocked  by  two  or  three  persons.  The 
rocks  here  have  been  fashioned  by  weathering  into  fantastic  shapes 
and  their  upper  surfaces  are  occupied  by  rock-basins  in  various 
stages  of  formation  or  decay — some  just  forming,  some  fairly, 
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hollowed  out,  containing  water  and  a  few  grains  of  granite,  others 
disappearing,  the  outflow  of  water,  at  a  particular  point  of  the 
edge  of  the  hollow,  disintegrating  the  granite  at  that  point,  and 
in  time  widening  and  deepening  more  and  more,  and  turning 
the  cup  into  a  steep  stone  channel.  Under  the  Tooth  Rock  is  a 
cavern  called  PitVs  Parlour,  and  to  the  east  of  Monk's  Cowl 
another  named  Sleeps  Abode.  A  hundred  yards  or  so  onward  is 
the  Pulpit  Rock,  so  named  from  its  likeness  to  the  sounding-board 
of  a  pulpit.  The  approach  to  the  top  of  the  sounding-board  is 
easy,  but  to  get  beneath  it  involves  a  scramble.  From  the  Pulpit 
Rock,  northward,  a  bay  will  be  seen,  alongside  which  a  tolerably- 
defined  path  takes  us  past  Cam  Lea  to  the  old  church  at  the  head 
of  the  bay. 

(b)  Old  Town  Bay  takes  its  name  from  the  hamlet  at  its  head, 
which  was  long  ago  the  chief  town  of  the  island.  The  Church, 
formerly  the  only  church  on  the  island,  has  been  partly  pulled 
down ;  the  remaining  portion  serves  as  a  mortuary  chapel 
(services  on  Friday  evenings  during  summer).  It  was  restored 
in  1891.  Inside,  it  has  nothing  of  interest  except  a  few  tablets 
and  a  Norman  arch.  The  Churchyard  is,  from  its  situation,  one 
of  the  most  striking  in  the  kingdom.  Many  monuments  tell  the 
r  ad  tale  of  wrecks.  Thus  there  are  about  120  Schiller  graves 
(wrecked  1875).  The  visitor  will  notice  the  Australian  palms 
and  the  aloes  which  thrive  here.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  Old  Town,  except,  perhaps,  the  earn  of  rocks  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  it,  called  Castle  Cam,  and  on  which  is  said  to  have 
etood  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  islands.  No  traces  of  this 
remain. 

From  near  Castle  Cam  an  opening  in  the  houses  to  the  south 
takes  us  by  a  path  through  the  fields  to  the  head  of  the  eastern 
cove  of  Old  Town  Bay,  called  Porth  Minick  (or  Little  Bay),  and 
from  this  point  a  rough  path,  at  times  hardly  recognizable,  goes 
along  high- water  line  to  the  western  slope  of  Salakee  Downs,  on 
which  there  are  many  barrows. 

(c)  To  reach  Giant's  Castle  one  can  either  walk  round  the 
coast,  going  east  from  the  head  of  Porth  Minick,  or  make  a  short 
cut  up  the  hill  across  the  down.  Giant's  Castle  may  be  easily 
recognized  as  the  highest  point  of  the  down  overlooking  the  sea. 
It  is  one  of  those  mysterious  remnants  of  antiquity  called  "  cliff- 
castles,"  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  Scilly  archipelago,  though  on 
the  mainland  of  Cornwall  and  Wales  they  abound.  Cliff-castles 
consist  of  some  promontory  or  eminence  abutting  on  the  sea,  and 
defended  on  the  seaward  side  by  inaccessible  precipices.  On  the 
landward  side  they  are  defended  by  ditches  and  ramparts. 
Treryn  Dinas  (p.  288),  on  which  is  the  famous  Logan  Rock,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  such  cliff- castles.  By  whom  or  for  what  purposes 
they  were  made  is  utterly  unknown.  Giant's  Castle  seems  to 
have  been  defended  by  a  series  of  terraces  one  above  the  other. 
Three  at  least  may  be  made  out,  and  these  were  formed  partly 
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by  excavating  the  soil  and  partly  by  heaping  up  stones  and 
boulders  of  granite  in  the  form  of  a  wall.  The  accommodation 
offered  must  always  have  been  very  limited.  The  granite  shelves 
on  the  summit  afford  interesting  examples  of  rock-basins  past  and 
present,  and  the  sea- view  thence  is  good.  On  the  west  side  is 
another  logan,  delicately  poised.  At  our  feet  lies  Forth  Hellick 
("  the  bay  of  willows  "),  of  which  Giant's  Castle  forms  the  western 
horn.  Opposite,  across  the  bay,  are  the  Clapper  Rocks,  and 
behind,  to  the  north,  Clapper  Down,  On  a  ledge  a  little  below  the 
castle  and  to  the  west  of  it  rests  a  logan-stone  which  by  continued 
pushing  may  be  made  to  "  log  "  very  distinctly.  From  Giant's 
Castle  the  path  lies  along  the  western  side  of  Forth  Hellick. 
The  upper  part  of  the  bay  towards  the  north  is  left  dry  at 
high-water,  and  its  eastern  side  is  studded  with  granite  boul- 
ders. At  its  northern  end  it  is  bordered  by  a  strand  of 
granite  grains.  Behind  the  strand  is  a  slope  of  turf  which  stretches 
towards  Holy  Vale  to  the  north,  and  is  terminated  by  a  large 
marsh-like  pond  of  fresh  water,  the  resort  of  wild  fowl  and  eels. 
The  turf  borders  the  granite  strand  the  whole  width  of  the  cove, 
broken  only  by  a  strip  of  naked  sand  towards  the  east  end,  near 
where  a  little  stream  runs  from  the  pond  into  the  sea.  Upon  this 
little  strip  of  sand  hangs  the  following  tale.  Let  those  discredit 
it  who  will. 

When  Admiral  Shovel  was  sailing  across  the  main  on  his  way  back 
to  England,  in  1707,  there  was  on  board  his  ship  a  common  seaman 
who  kept  for  himself  a  reckoning  of  the  vessel's  course.  This  in 
itself  was  an  unusual  proceeding,  very  few  sailors  in  those  days 
possessing  the  necessary  knowledge.  The  man  declared  that  the 
ship's  course  would  take  her  upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  this 
conclusion  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officers.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  court-martialled  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to 
mutiny,  and  then  and  there  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
at  the  yard-arm.  In  a  few  hours  his  reckoning  was  proved  to  be 
correct,  however — the  vessel  struck  upon  the  Gilstone  Rock  and 
was  lost.  The  body  of  the  admiral,  still  alive,  was  carried  by 
the  sea  to  Port  Hellick,  and  for  a  while  rested  on  the  spot  of  ground 
marked  by  that  strip  of  sand,  upon  which  the  grass  has  ever  since 
refused  to  grow  ! 

On  Clapper  Down,  close  to  Porth  Hellick,  and  bordering  the  bay 
to  the  east,  some  dozen  barrows,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
giants'1  graves,  are  worthy  of  a  visit.  Their  sides  and  ends  are  of 
small  stones  rudely  built  up,  and  the  tops  are  covered  by  large 
granite  slabs  laid  across.  The  earth  seems  to  have  been  mounded 
around  them,  and  this  makes  them  conspicuous  as  we  ascend  from 
Porth  Hellick  to  the  down  ;  one  was  opened  in  1903.  No  remains 
of  flint  or  other  implements  have  been  discovered,  which  might 
serve  as  a  clue  to  the  builders,  or  as  to  the  state  of  Scillonian 
civilization  that  witnessed  their  erection.  From  Clapper  Down 
we  proceed  by  coast  past  Normandy  Gap,  second  only  to  Peninnis 
Head  for  its  rock  scenery,  and  on  the  Downs  above  which  is  the 
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oddly-shaped  Druid's  Rock,  and  near  it  two  upright  stones,  called 
The  Twins,  with  rock  basins.  North  of  the  Gap  is  Deep  Point, 
the  hut  below  being  connected  with  the  telegraph  cable.  Thence 
we  come  to  Pelistry  Bay  and  Tolls  Island,  reached  on  foot  at  low 
water.  Farther  round  in  quick  succession  are  Watermill  Bay, 
Innisidgen  and  Bar  Point.  The  last-named  is  notable  for  the 
sand  dunes  and  the  pleasing  view.  On  Innisidgen  Hill  is  a  fine 
kistvaen,  8  feet  long,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view.  Tak- 
ing the  road,  we  proceed  south-east  to  Holy  Valel  almost  the 
centre  of  the  island  and  a  delightful  spot,  consisting  of  two 
farms  amidst  a  bower  of  trees.  Turning  south-west  we  come 
to  Rocky  Hill,  another  pleasant  spot.  Hence  a  good  road  takes 
us  past  Porth  Mellin  back  to  Hugh  Town. 

(d)  Telegraph  Tower.  This  tower,  stationed  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  the  highest  point  (158  ft.)  in  the  islands,  is  worth  a  visit  on 
account  of  the  extensive  view  of  the  islands  which  it  commands. 
Here  is  a  Coastguard  station,  and  the  Coastguard  in  charge 
readily  permits  visitors  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
will  point  out  the  numerous  islands  and  islets.  To  the  north-east 
rises  the  eastern  group  of  islands — Great  Ganilly,  Hanjague, 
and  their  satellites  ;  to  the  north,  St.  Martins,  stretching  out 
low  and  long  towards  the  west ;  then  Tean,  St.  Helens,  the  fine 
rocks  Men-a-vaur,  and  the  lighthouse  on  Round  Island.  From 
these  the  eye  passes  to  Tresco,  Bryher,  Samson,  and  the  north- 
western rocks  ;  and  last  of  all,  in  the  far  south-west,  the  Bishop 
Rock  Lighthouse,  the  Haycock  Rocks,  Annet,  the  Western 
Rocks,  and  Agnes,  conspicuous  by  its  dismantled  lighthouse 
tower. 

Tresco. 

The  interest  of  the  remaining  islands  of  the  Scilly  group  is 
mainly  that  attaching  to  the  varied  rock-forms  which  granite 
assumes  when  exposed  to  perpetual  wind  and  rain,  to  lonely 
sequestered  bays  everywhere  fretted  by  the  sea  and  to  the 
varying  colour,  under  sunshine,  of  the  water,  according  as  it 
covers  rock  or  sea-weed  or  white  sand.  To  these  attractions 
the  island  of  Tresco  (area,  962  acres  ;  population  only  slightly  over 
100  ;  Canteen  or  New  Inn)  adds  those  of  the  Abbey  Gardens  and 
the  Piper's  Hole.  Dolphin's  Town,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
village,  is  midway  between  Old  and  New  Grimsby  Harbours.  It 
has  a  neat  church,  opened  by  Bishop  Benson  (Truro)  in  1879. 
The  monument  on  the  hill  was  erected  by  the  islanders  in  honour 
of  Augustus  Smith,  the  Lord  Proprietor  who  settled  at  Tresco 
Abbey  (see  p.  302).  The  Abbey  Gardens  (now  held,  with  the 
House,  by  Major  A.  A.  Dorrien-Smith)  are  opened  to  tourists 
from  9-4.30  daily,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  gardeners.  Visitors 
more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  plants  should  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  gardener  to  visit  the  gardens  when 
less  crowded  than  on  the  "  excursion  "  days  :  Tuesday  and 
Friday.    They  are  remarkable  in  two  ways  :  for  the  products 
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proper  to  a  garden — flowers,  shrubs,  and  dwarf -trees  of  the  most 
various  kinds — and  for  an  unrivalled  collection  of  figure-heads 
and  other  memorials  of  wrecked  ships,  which  either  singly  or  in 
groups  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Of  the  vegetable  products 
only  a  botanist  or  gardener  could  give  an  adequate  account.  To 
see  the  gardens  to  the  best  advantage  they  should  be  visited 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  The  mesem- 
bryanthemums,  which  will  have  been  observed  in  great  beauty 
and  profusion  on  the  walls  and  hedges  of  St.  Marys,  grow  to  still 
greater  perfection  and  in  still  greater  variety  here.  There  are 
said  to  be  upwards  of  thirty  species.  Besides  mesembryan- 
themums  there  are  tree-ferns  from  Australia,  rock-plants  from 
Madeira,  a  musk-shrub,  a  twig  of  which  will  retain  its  fragrance 
for  weeks,  and  a  eucalyptus  said  to  be  the  largest  but  one  in 
Europe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  detailed  perambulation  of  these 
grounds,  because  visitors  are  conducted  by  the  gardeners,  who 
will  answer  any  reasonable  questions.  The  parts  visited,  how- 
ever, are  as  follows  :  The  Wilderness  [Australian  ferns,  including 
beautiful  Dicksonise  and  the  Asplenium  nidus-avis  (bird's-nest 
fern)].  Lower  Australia  [palms,  wattles,  aloes,  acacias,  bamboos, 
and  wonderful  hedges  of  red  Escallonia  macrantha].  Higher 
Australia  [winter's  pepper-bush  from  Tasmania,  Escallonia 
monteridensis,  12-14  feet  high,  cinnamon  tree,  Australian  iron- 
bark  tree  (the  blazing  bush)].  The  Long  Walk,  about  270  yards, 
a  fine  feature  of  the  gardens  [aloes — probably  in  bloom,  which 
means  death  to  the  plant ;  a  20-foot  high  camelia  tree,  giant  cacti 
fuchsias,  more  like  forest  trees  than  garden  plants  ;  dracsenas, 
tree  lily  of  the  valley,  eucalyptus,  Norfolk  Isle  pines,  etc.]. 
Nursery  Grounds  [rare  plants  from  Kew,  Chinese  paper  plant, 
16  feet  high,  all  surrounded  by  trellis  covered  with  hops].  Near 
by  is  an  enclosure  for  cranes,  rare  geese,  and  other  fowls,  and 
the  pampas  grass  is  also  fine.  You  then  enter  through  an  arch- 
way The  Abbey  Grounds  [Magnolia  grandiflora9  Datura  arborea, 
and  the  rare  Puya  chilensis  are  the  most  noticeable  plants]. 
Thence  into  the  remains  of  the  old  St.  Nicholas  Abbey  [two  ivied 
arches,  burial-place  till  early  in  19th  century,  with  curious 
epitaphs  ;  note  one  to  Mary  Ward,  1807].  Italian  Pebble  Garden 
[devoted  to  bulb-culture — ixias,  Guernsey  lily,  sparaxis,  etc.]. 
The  Vinery  [grapes  without  heat,  with  some  fine  Dicksoniae  and 
other  ferns].  The  Fig  House  [figs,  peaches,  nectarines,  etc.,  and 
a  beautiful  bank  of  Adiantum  cuneatum].  Upper  Terrace  [good 
view  of  the  gardens,  Mesembryanthemum  eduli  (Cape  fig),  aloes, 
with  handsome  bloom  spikes,  20  feet  high,  and  the  belladonna  lily]. 

Taking  to  the  road  we  pass  a  large  freshwater  lake.  Near  the 
farm  is  the  bay  where  the  Parliamentary  forces  landed  in  1665. 
Here  are  the  inn  and  a  pier.  Away  to  the  right  is  Dolphin's  Town, 
with  the  new  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  to  the  east  the  old 
Block  House. 
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Piper's  Hole  (5s.  for  a  party  ;  apply  at  Canteen  Inn),  the  other 
lion  of  Tresco,  is  a  somewhat  narrow  passage  or  shaft  which  runs 
underground  for  about  200  yards.  About  100  yards  from  the 
entrance  the  passage  dips  and  rises  again,  and  the  water  which 
drips  unceasingly  from  the  top  collects  in  the  depression,  and  has  to 
be  traversed  in  a  boat.  The  depth  of  the  water  varies  according 
to  the  time  of  the  year.  When  the  water,  which  extends  for  a 
length  of  some  20  yards,  has  been  passed,  the  visitor  is  landed 
upon  a  beach  of  fine  granite  gravel  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  Hole.  The  only  noticeable  thing  about  this  point  of  the 
cavern  is  the  disintegration  of  the  granite,  which  here  takes  place 
from  below  and  not  from  above,  as  in  the  rock  basins.  The  walls 
glisten  with  moisture  and  crumble  to  the  touch  for  a  depth  of 
J  in.  In  returning,  the  visitor,  whose  eyes  by  this  time  will  have 
become  used  to  the  gloom,  will  notice  boulders  in  the  roof, 
seemingly  ready  to  fall.  Between  the  water  and  the  entrance 
the  floor  of  the  cavern  is  strewn  with  similar  masses  that  have 
fallen,  and  which,  added  to  the  darkness,  make  the  entrance  to 
this  cave  a  rough  walk.  On  the  way  to  this  Hole  we  pass,  over- 
looking New  Grimsby  Harbour,  Hangman's  Island,  used  as  a 
Tyburn  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  then  on  the  cliff  Cromwell's 
Castle,  and  farther  on  remains  of  another  called  Charles's 
Castle,  demolished  no  doubt  to  build  Cromwell's. 

Bryher  (area,  353  acres  ;  population  about  100.  Vine  House),  the 
island  next  to  Tresco  to  the  west,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
strait  fordable  at  low  spring  tides,  is  worth  visiting  by  those  who 
can  afford  the  time,  on  account  of  the  views  of  rock  and  sea  to 
be  obtained  in  a  walk  round  its  shores  (3  m.),  particularly  to  the 
west  and  north,  round  about  Shipman  Head  and  Hell  Bay.  Its 
church  was  built  in  1742  by  the  S.P.C.K.  (service  Sunday  after- 
noon). Note  grave  of  Jacob  Hicks,  1852,  in  the  churchyard. 
A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the  Watch  House  above  the  church. 

To  the  south  is  Samson,  the  largest  uninhabited  island  of  the 
archipelago,  but  well  worth  visiting.  It  is  separated  at  all  times 
by  deep  water  from  Bryher,  but  at  low  spring  tides  is  approachable 
from  Tresco  along  a  narrow  reef  of  rocks.  Samson  consists  of 
two  hills,  on  the  southern  of  which  are  a  fine  kistvaen  and  barrows 
{see  Besant's  Armorel  of  Lyonesse,  which  gives  a  correct 
geographical  description  of  the  islands).  Samson  has  for  its 
attendants  Stony,  Green,  and  White  Islands.  To  the  west  and 
south-west  from  Bryher  an  archipelago  of  rocks  and  islets, 
perpetually  "  laced  with  foam,"  opens  upon  the  view,  the  most 
noticeable  of  which  are  Castle  Bryher,  so  called  from  its  shape, 
Gweal  (8  acres),  Maiden  Bower  (fine  rocks),  and  last,  and  among 
the  least,  the  Scilly  Rock  (area,  1  acre),  from  which  the  whole 
group  takes  its  name.  As  seen  from  the  north  of  Bryher  this 
rock  appears  as  a  dark  wall  slightly  elevated  at  two  points 
towards  its  ends,  which  are  separated  by  a  rift. 

St.  Helens.   Area,  40  acres.    To  the  north-east  of  Tresco, 
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separated  from  it  by  reefs  and  a  deep  sea-channel,  rises  St.  Helens 
or  St.  Lides,  the  latter  the  ancient  name.  To  reach  it  a  Lizard 
Point  in  Tresco,  said  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  as  the 
better-known  Lizard  Point,  has  to  be  passed.  The  boat  lands 
one  on  a  strand  of  fine  white  sand,  on  the  south  of  the  island, 
some  few  feet  in  width,  between  two  rough  boulder  walls.  On 
the  top  of  the  island,  140  feet  above  the  sea,  are  the  remains  of 
St.  Helen's  Church.  Dr.  Borlase  considered  the  church  the  most 
ancient  in  Scilly.  It  consists  of  a  south  aisle  31^  feet  by  14£  feet, 
which  by  two  low,  rude  arches  communicates  with  a  north  aisle 
19|  by  12.  The  name  "  St.  Helen  "  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Lides 
(Elidius),  better  known  as  Teilo,  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  the  6th 
century,  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Scilly.  From  the  site  of  the 
church  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  adjoining  islands, 
particularly  of  those  to  the  north.  To  the  east  is  the  low  length 
of  St.  Martins.  Still  nearer,  between  us  and  it,  and  almost  at  our 
feet,  is  the  islet  of  Tean,  with  its  many  bays — not  unlike  an  immense 
cuttle-fish,  petrified  and  grass-grown.  To  the  north  rise  sheer 
out  of  the  sea  the  seemingly  inaccessible  heights  of  Round  Island 
and  its  Lighthouse  {see  p.  31 ),  the  summit  of  which  is  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  spot  on  which  we  stand.  But  the  most  remark- 
able object  to  be  seen  from  this  point  is  Men-a-vaur,  commonly 
called  Man-of-War.  In  shape  it  is  a  pyramid,  roughly  hewn  and 
storm-scarred,  divided  into  three  segments  by  two  narrow 
chasms,  through  which,  from  our  position,  the  light  streams  and 
illumines  the  restless  waters  of  the  narrow  strait  beneath.  On 
the  north  side  of  St.  Helens  those  who  are  disposed  for  a  scramble 
will  find  a  blow-hole.  Two  caverns,  one  above  the  other,  have 
been  fretted  into  the  granite.  Through  the  floor  of  the  higher 
and  the  roof  of  the  lower  cave,  into  which  the  sea  enters,  there 
is  an  aperture,  and  through  this  the  air  is  either  expelled  or 
sucked  into  the  lower  cave,  according  as  the  advancing  or  receding 
waves  fill  it  or  leave  it  empty. 

St.  Martins  (area,  682  acres.  Population  130.  Ashvale  House)* 
lying  eastward  of  St.  Helens  and  Tresco,  is  in  itself  devoid  of 
special  interest,  but  affords,  from  the  comparatively  high 
ground  (147  ft.)  on  which  its  day-mark  stands,  a  good  view 
of  the  archipelago.  This  mark  was  built  in  1683  by  a 
Thomas  Ekins,  and  near  it  are  Stone  Circles  and  Pope's  Hole, 
through  which  the  sea  thunders.  The  landing-place  is  at  Higher 
Town.  The  north  east  end  of  St.  Martins  is  well  worth  seeing, 
as  indeed  is  all  the  north  coast,  including  White  Islani,  which  is 
approachable  around  half  tide.  Chad  Girt  and  Underland  Girt 
are  two  very  interesting  chasms  on  the  east  side  of  this  island. 

Great  Ganilly,  south-east  of  St.  Martin's,  is  the  highest  of  all 
the  smaller  islands  (110  ft.). 

St.  Agnes.  Area,  433  acres.  Population  between  80  and  90* 
Rose  Cottage  (Hicks). 

In  St.  Agnes,  the  southernmost  of  the  inhabited  islands,  the  most 
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interesting  objects  are  the  Punch-bowl  and  the  dried-up  well  ot 
Sancta  Warna.  The  church  is  at  Lower  Town,  on  the  west  side, 
and  the  lighthouse  has  been  superseded  by  the  one  on  Peninnis 
Head  (St.  Marys).  The  Punch-bowl  is  a  huge  boulder  of  granite 
perched  upon  another  boulder,  the  top  one  being  9  feet  high  and 
nearly  50  feet  in  circumference.  It  contains  a  rock-basin  some 
3  feet  deep.  A  ladder  is  needed  for  inspecting  it.  There  is  also 
a  sort  of  mizmaze  in  the  south-west  of  the  island  called  Troy 
Town.  On  the  hill  above  Warna  Bay  are  two  rocks  called  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  a  curious  one,  the  Nag's  Head. 

The  Well  of  Sancta  Warna  is  dried  up,  and  is  more  interesting 
for  its  associations  than  for  its  surroundings.  Here  Sancta  Warna 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  her  voyage  in  a  coracle  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Ireland ;  and  here,  in  by-gone  times,  on  Sancta 
Warna' s  day  the  natives  of  Agnes  gathered  together  to  pray 
for  wrecks  !  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  express 
great  doubts  as  to  this  latter  fact.  Perhaps,  as  at  Morven- 
stow,  the  petition  was  modified  :  "If  wrecks  there  must  be, 
let  them  be  here."  The  coast  of  Agnes  is  low,  but  the  fantastic 
and  lichen-covered  rocks  are  interesting  and  picturesque.  Near 
the  well  is  Beady  Pool,  so  called  from  the  beads  which  strewed 
its  shores  after  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  bound  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 
This  wreck  took  place  many  years  ago,  but  a  bead  can  still,  from 
time  to  time,  be  picked  up  on  the  sands.  As  one  walks  alorg  the 
coast,  earns  or  low-lying  oblong  heaps  of  stones,  some  of  them 
nearly  grass-grown,  may  be  noticed.  These  are  said  to  mark 
the  resting-places  of  bodies  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  sea, 
which  were  buried  where  they  were  found  until  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  directing  the  burial  of  such  bodies  in  parish 
burial-grounds.  The  (high  of  Agnes  is  a  promontory,  on  the 
east  of  the  island,  that  at  high  spring  tides  is  turned  into  an  islet. 

To  the  west  of  Agnes,  as  far  as  Bishop  Rock  Lighthouse 
(see  p.  31),  are  the  Western  Islands,  the  largest  group  of  the 
archipelago.  They  are  full  of  interesting  rock  forms,  infinite 
variety  of  sea-birds,  and  many  seals.  Annet  is  the  chief  accessible 
iiaunt  of  sea-birds,  especially  puffins,  and  during  the  flowering 
time  of  the  thrift  or  sea-pink  presents  a  wonderful  sight. 
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Partington  Hall,  117 
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„    Ship  Canal,  19 
Exminster,  87 
Exmouth,  80-1,  79,  19,  87 
Eylesbarrow,  181 
Eype,  41 

„    Down,  41 


Fal,  River,  254,  22 
Falmouth,  251-60,  238 
Fardel,  184 
Fernworthy,  156-7 
Fingle  Bridge,  154-5,  146 
Fishing,  17-22 
Fitzford,  191 
Flete,  185,  123 
Flushing,  254 
Ford  (Devonport),  194 

„    House  (Newton  Abbot),  92 
Forde  Abbey,  50,  36 
Forder,  216 
Fowelscombe,  95 
Fowey,  243-5,  20,  242,  227 

,,    River,  245,  19-20,  225 
Fox  Tor  Mire,  188,  181 
Frogmore,  121 
Froude,  J.  A.,  125,  117 
Frying  Pan,  the,  269-70 
Funnel,  the,  287 

Galmpton  Bay,  113 
Gara  Bridge,  95 
Garrison  Hill,  304 

Geology,  12-13,  42-3,  44-5,  56,  229, 

242 
Germoe,  271 
Gerrans,  249 
Ger  Tor,  176,  170 
Giant  Block,  229 

,,    Tregeagle's  Quoits,  249 
Giant's  Castle,  306-7 

,,    Cavern,  280 

„    Hedge,  227 

„  Stone,  296 
Gidleigh,  153-4 

,,    Antiquities,  157 
Gillan,  260 
Gilstoue  Rock,  307 
Golant,  245 
Golden  Cap,  43,  41 
Golf,  23-7 

Goonhilly  Downs,  261 
Gorran  Haven,  247,  246 
Grampound  Road,  231 
Great  Carn,  247 

„    Ganilly,  311,  303 

„    Kneeset,  172 

„    Links  Tor,  177,  169,  159 
Greenway  House,  113 
Grey  Wethers,  158,  163,  189 
Gribbin  Head,  244 
Grimspound,  139,  163 
Gue  Graze,  266 
Gugh  of  Agnes,  312 
Gull  Rock  (Kynance),  266-7 

„    (Nare  Head),  248 
Gulval,  279-80 

Gunnislake,  191-2,  214,  223-4 
Gunwalloe,  264,  262 
Gurnard's  Head,  297,  294,  296 
Gutter  Tor,  182,  190 
Gwelas,  286 

Gwinear  Road  Station,  275 
Gwinges,  247 
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Gwithian,  294-5 
Oyllyngvase,  257 


Haccombe  Park,  91 
Haldon,  Great  and  Little,  84-6,  88-9, 
90 

Hallsands,  119 
Halzaphron  Cliffs,  264 
Ham  Stone,  127 

Hamel  Down,  and  Cross,  138,  139, 
163 

Hamildon  Tor,  139 
Hangershell  Rock,  183 
Hangingstone  Hill,  159 
Hangman's  Island,  310 
Harberton,  118 
Hare  Tor,  170,  171,  177 
Harford,  183,  184,  187 
Hawksdown,  54 

Hawns  and  Dendles,  183-4,  198 
Hayes  Barton,  64 
Hayle,  275 

Haytor,  137,  135,  147-8 
Heamoor,  281 
Heathfield,  147,  86,  143 
Helford  Passage,  256-7 
Heligan,  246 
Helston,  262,  264,  275 

„    to  Penzance,  271-4,  299 
Hembury  Fort,  37-8,  134 
Hemerdon  Ball,  187,  197 
Hemyock,  35 
Hen  Tor,  190 
Herrick,  Robert,  94,  133 
Hessary  Tor,  North,  196 

„    „    South,  180,  188 
Hexworthy,  140,  180 
High  Willhays,  132,  169 
Hingston  Down,  192,  223 
Hoe  Point,  272 
Holbeton,  185,  19 
Holcombe  Down,  89 
Holne,  140, 180 

„    Bridge,  140,  135 

„    Chase,  134-5,  189 
Holy  Vale,  308 
Honiton,  37,  35,  61 
Hope,  127,  129 
Horrabridge,  193,  189 
Horsham  Steps,  150,  148 
Hot  Point,  268 
Hound  Tor,  151 
Honsel  Bay,  268 
Huckworthy  Bridge,  190 
Hugh  Town,  304,  303 
Hunter's  Tor,  150 
Hurlers,  the,  221 


Ideford,  144 
Ilsham  Grange,  101 
Ilton  Castle,  124 
Innisidgen  Hill,  308 
Insworth,  218 
Ipplepen,  93 
Irish  Lady,  283,  285 


Island  of  Rocks,  142,  168 
Ivybridge,  182-3,  18,  95,  189 

Keinton  Mandeville,  34 
Kelly  Bray,  223 

„    College,  172,  174 
Kenidjack  Castle,  298 
Kenn  Church,  87 
Kennford,  86 
Kenton,  87 
Kent's  Cavern,  102-3 
Kenwyn  Church,  238 
Kes  Tor,  156,  160 
Kilcobben,  269 
Killerton,  35 

King  Doniert's  Stone,  221 
„    Edward  VII  Tower,  304 
,,    Harry's  Passage,  254 

Kingsand,  218 

Kingsbridge,  121-2,  128,  95, 117 

Kingskerswell,  93 

Kingsley,  Charles,  140,  100,  152 

Kingsteignton,  90,  89 

Kingston,  128 

Kingswear,  109-10 

Kit  Hill,  223 

Kitley,  123 

Kit's  Steps,  171 

Knill  Monument,  294 

Kynance  Cove,  266-7,  265 

Ladock,  231 

Ladram  Bay,  60,  63 

Lady  well,  162 

Laira,  96,  195 

Lamorna,  291,  289 

Landewednack,  269 

Land's  End,  284-6,  288-9 

Landslip,  the,  51-2,  54-5 

Landulph  Church,  213 

Lane  End,  170,  176 

Lanhydrock,  225,  226 

Lanlivery,  227 

Lannacombe  Mill,  120 

Lansallos,  242 

Lanteglos,  242 

Lanyon  Quoit,  282,  280 

Launceston,  222 

Leigh  Bridge,  161 

Lelant,  291 

Lerryn,  227,  245 

Leusdon,  135 

Levant  Mine,  298 

Lighthouses,  28-31 

Lion  Rock,  267 

Lion's  Den,  268 

Liskeard,  219-20,  22,  241 

Little  Hempston,  117 
„    Links  Tor,  177 

Littleham,  81,  82 

Lizard,  The,  261-70,  259 
,,    Lighthouse,  268,  30 
„    Town,  263-4,  262,  267-8 

Loddiswell,  95 

Loe  Bar  and  Pool,  264 

Logan  Rock,  288  285,  289 
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London  Bridge,  101 
Long  Ridge,  158 
Longships  Lighthouse,  285,  31 
Longtimber  Tor,  176 
Looe,  240-1,  219,  220,  239 

„    Island,  240 

„    River,  22 
Lostwithiel,  226-7,  20 
Lower  Hendra,  284 
Ludgvan  Church,  280,  279 
Lugger's  Grotto,  217 
Lumburn  Bridge,  191,  224 
Luscombe,  89 

Lustleigh,  149,  137,  148,  151 

„    Cleave,  149-50 
Luxulian,  228-30 
Lydford,  170-2 
Lyme  Regis,  45-52,  36,  41-2 
Lympstone,  79 

Madron,  280-1,  279 
Maenporth,  256,  257 
Maidencombe,  91 
Maker  Church,  216 
Malborough,  129,  124 
Malpas,  238,  255 
Man  of  War  (Scilly),  311 

„    Rocks  (Lizard),  267 
Manaccan,  259 
Manacle  Rocks,  260 
Manaton,  150,  148,  151 

„    Tor,  150 
Marazion,  272-3,  299 
Marchant's  Cross,  190 
Marldon,  105 
Marsh  Mills,  194 
Marwood  House,  37 
Marytavy,  176,  169-70,  175 
Mawgan,  259 
Mawnan  Smith,  257 
Meadfoot,  101 
Mean  Castle,  283 
Meavy,  190 
Meldon  Viaduct,  168 
Membland,  186 
Menabilly,  244,  227 
Men-an-tol,  282 
Men-a-vaur,  311 
Menheniot,  219,  22 
Meniwethan,  303 
Men-Screfys,  282 
Mermaid's  Hole,  249 
Merripit  Hill,  189 
Merrivale,  177-8,  142 

,,    Antiquities,  178-9 
Merry  Maidens,  291 
Metherall,  156 
Mevagissey,  246,  245,  239 
Mew  Stone,  199,  187 
Mid  Gready,  228,  229 
Mill  Bay,  286 
Millbrook,  218 
Mis  Tor,  Great,  179 

„    Little,  179 

,,    Pan,  179 
Modbury,  122-3 


Monk's  Cowl,  305-6 
Moor  Gate,  169,  168 
Morecombelake,  41,  44 
Moreton  Hampstead,  151,  150,  21, 
146 

Morgan's  Grave,  50 
Morvah,  297,  295 
Morwelham  Quay,  214,  224 
Morwell  Rocks,  191,  214,  224 
Moult,  the,  125 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  210-11 

,,    Pleasant  Inn,  88 
Mousehole,  290,  289 
Mudstone  Sands,  110 
Mulfra  Quoit,  282,  280,  296 
Mullion,  265,  262,  263 

„    Cave,  265 

,,    Cove  and  Island,  265 
Musbury,  52 
Mute  Inn,  159 
Mylor  Point,  254 

Nanjizal,  286 
Nare  Head,  248 
„    Point,  260 
Nether  Exe,  82 

New  Bridge  (Callington),  223,  192 
,,    „    (Gunnislake),  224,  191,  214 
,,    „    (Holne),  135,  141 

Newbridge  (St.  Just),  298 

Newlyn,  290,  289 

Newton  Abbot,  92-3,  84,  86,  90 

Newton  Ferrers,  199,  186 

Nine  Maidens  (Boscawen-noon),  284 
,,    ,,    (Lanyon),  282,  280,  296 

No  Man's  Land  Cross,  227 

Normandy  Gap,  307 

North  Tawton,  165 

Noss,  186,  199 

Nun's  Cross  (Siward's  Cross),  180, 
188 

Nutcrackers,  Lustleigh,  149, 148 

Okehampton,  166-9,  165 
Okement  Rivers,  East  and  West,  20, 
168 

Old  Lizard  Head,  267 

,,    Newnham,  197 

,,    Town  Bay,  306 
Otter,  River,  20 
Otterton,  64,  63,  81 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  61-3,  38 

Paignton,  107-8 

Par,  227,  228,  230 

Pardenack,  286 

Parlour,  the,  266 

Parson  and  Clerk  Rocks,  89,  90 

Paul,  290 

Peak  Hill,  58,  63 

Pear  Tree  Point,  120 

Pedn  mean  du,  283 

Penberth  Cove,  289,  291 

Pencalenick,  231 

Pendeen,  297 

Pendennis  Castle,  253-4 
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Pendower  Beach,  249 
Pengersick  Castle,  272 
Penhale,  263,  264 
Peninnis,  305-6 
Penjerrick,  258 
Penlee  Point,  217,  215 
Penolver,  268 
Penquite,  227 
Penrose,  264 
Penryn,  238 
Pentewan,  246,  245 
Pentillie  Castle,  213 
Pentreath  Beach,  267 
Penzance,  276-8,  275,  289 
Percuil  Ferry,  249,  256 
Perranwell,  238 
Petertavy,  176 
Petre's  Cross,  95 
Pigeon  Ogo,  266 
Pile's  Copse,  187 
Pipers,  the,  291 
Piper's  Hole,  310 
Pistol  Meadow,  267 
Pitt's  Parlour,  306 
Pixies'  Cove,  272 

„    Cross,  178,  189 

„    Hole,  144 
Place  House,  244 
Plym  Bridge,  194 

„    River,  20 
Plymouth,  201-9,  86,  122 

„    Leat,  182 
Plympton,  197,  96 
Polbarrow  Cove,  269 
Poldhu,  264 

,,    Wireless  Station,  265 
Polpeor  Cove,  267-8 
Polperro,  241-2 
Polridmouth,  244 
Polruan,  242 
Poltesco,  260,  263,  270 
Polurrian  Cove,  265 
Pont,  245 
Pope's  Hole,  311 
Port  Eliot,  212 
Porthallow,  260 
Porth  Chapel,  287 
Porthcuel  Ferry,  see  Percuil 
Porth  Curnow,  287-8 
Porthgwarra,  287 
Porth  Hellick,  307 
Porthleven,  271,  299 
Porthluney  Cove,  248 
Portholland,  248 
Porthoustock,  260 
Porthscatho,  249,  239,  256 
Portloe,  248,  246 
Portmellon,  247 
Port  Wrinkle,  218,  239 
Postbridge,  163,  139-40,  189 
Poundsgate,  141 
Powderham,  87 
Pradanack  Head,  265 
Prah  Sands,  272 
Prawle  Point,  120,  126 
Prestonbury  Castle,  155 


Prideaux,  230 

Princetown,  179,  18,  140,  162,  181 

Probus,  231 

Prussia  Cove,  272 

Puggie  Stone,  161 

Pulpit  Rock,  306 

Pynes,  82,  35 

Railway  routes,  15-16,  33-40 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  64,  61" 
Ralph's  Hole,  127 
Rame  Church,  216 

,,    Head,  216-17,  215,  239 
Ramillies  Cove,  127 
Ravens  Hugo,  269 
Raybarrow  Pool,  161 
Reading,  33 
Redlake,  180,  188 
Redruth,  275 

Restormel  Castle,  225,  226 
Restronguet  Creek,  254 
Revelstoke,  186,  220 
Rew,  129 
Rickham,  120 
Rill  Head,  266 
Rippon  Tor,  136-7,  148 
Roscrow,  257-8 
Rosewall,  295 
Roskruge  Beacon,  259 
Rotten  Pits,  127 

Round  Island  Lighthouse,  311,  31 
Roundham  Head,  108 
Roundy-Poundy,  161 
Rousdon,  51 

Royal  Albert  Bridge,  Saltash,  212 
Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth, 

112-13 
Ruan  Major,  263 

,,    Minor,  263 
Runnel  Stone,  287,  303 
Rushford  Mill  and  Castle,  153 

St.  Agnes  (Scilly),  311-12 

St.  Ann's  Chapel,  192,  223 

St.  Anthony  (nr.  Falmouth),  250,  255 

St.  Anthony-in-Meneage,  259-60 

St.  Austell,  230-1,  245 

St.  Blazey,  227,  230 

St.  Budeaux,  194 

St.  Buryan,  288-9 

St.  Cleer,  221 

St.  Clement,  238 

St.  Erth,  275 

St.  George's  Island,  240 

St.  Germans,  212 

„    „    Hut,  218,  240 

„    „    River,  211 
St.  Gorran,  248 
St.  Helens  (Scilly),  310-11 
St.  Hilary's  Church,  299 
St.  Ive,  222,  192 
St.  Ives,  292-5,  291 
St.  John-in-the- Wilderness,  81 
St.  John's,  218 

St.  Just-in-Penwith,  298,  295 
St.  Just-in-Roseland,  254,  256 
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St.  Kea,  254-5 
St.  Keverne,  260,  259,  270 
St.  Keyne,  220-1 
St.  Levan,  287 
St.  Loy's  Cove,  291 
St.  Martins  (Stilly),  311 
St.  Marychurch,  105,  91 
St.  Marys  (Stilly),  304-8 
St.  Mawes,  250,  249,  255 
St.  Michael's  Chapel  (Rame  Head), 
217 

„    „    (Torquay),  100-1 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  273-4,  299 
St.  Neot,  224-5 
St.  Petrock's  Church,  112 
St.  Winnow's  Church,  227,  245 
Salcombe,  124-6,  128,  95 

„    Regis,  57,  61 
Salisbury,  36 
Saltash,  212-13 
Saltern  Cove,  108 
Saltram,  209-10,  123 
Sampford  Spiney,  190 
Samson  (Stilly),  310 . 
Sancreed,  283 

Sancta  Warna,  Well  of,  312 
Sandridge,  113 
Scabbacombe  Sands,  110 
Scilly,  Isles  of,  300-12,  21 

„    Rock,  310,  302 
Scorhill  Circle,  160 
Seaton,  53-5,  17,  37 

„    Bridge,  240,  219 

,,    Junction,  37 
Seatown,  43,  41 
Sennen,  284,  283 

„    Cove,  283 
Sewer  Sands,  129,  127 
Shagstone,  199,  187 
Shaldon,  90 
Shark's  Fin,  293 
Sharpham,  115 

Sharp  Tor  (nr.  Princetown),  180 
„    „    (Three  Barrows),  187 

Shaugh  Bridge,  193 
„    Prior,  193 

Sheepstor,  190,  182,  196 

Sherborne,  36 

Shipley  Bridge,  94 

Shute,  37 

Sidbury  Castle,  61,  38 
Sidmouth,  59-61,  38 

„    Junction,  38 
Silverton,  83 
Sittaford  Tor,  158 
Siward's  Cross,  see  Nun's  Cross. 
Slapton,  119,  122,  21 
Sleep's  Abode,  306 
Somers,  Sir  George,  47 
South  Brent,  94 

„    Down,  57 

„    Milton,  128 

„    Zeal,  162 
Spinster's  Rock,  155,  154,  132 
Staddon  Point,  198 
Stanborough  Camp,  118 


Staple  Tor,  178 

Star  Castle,  305 

Starcross,  87 

Starehole  Bay,  127 

Start  Point  and  Lighthouse,  119-20, 

126  28 
Staverton,  133,  117 
Steps  Bridge,  145,  85,  155 
Sticklepath,  162 
Stoke  Fleming,  118-19 

„    Gabriel,  113 

„    Point,  200,  186 

„    -in-Teignhead,  91 
Stokenham,  121 
Stonebarrow  Cliff,  44 
Stonehouse,  207-8 
Strete,  119 
Swan  Pool,  257 
Symondsbury,  41 


Talland  Church,  241 
Tamar,  River,  212,  22 
Taunton,  34,  40 
Tavistock,  172-4,  139,  189,  214 
Tavy  Cleave,  176-7 

„  River,  20 
Taw,  River,  20 
Teign  Head,  158 

„    House,  145 

„    River,  20-1 
Teigngrace,  146 
Teignmouth,  89-91,  84-6 
Telegraph  Tower,  308 
Templecombe  Junction,  40 
Tennyson,  Lord,  125,  233 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  61-2,  60 
Thorncombe  Beacon,  43 
Thorverton,  82 
Three  Barrows,  95,  180,  187 
Thurlestone,  128 

„    Rock,  127 
Tipton  St.  John's,  61,  38 
Tiverton,  83,  82,  35 

„    Junction,  19,  34,  35 
Tol-pedn-Penwith,  286-7 
Tooth  Rock,  305-6 
Topsham,  79 
Tor  Abbey,  100 

„    Balk,  266,  267 
Torbay,  107 
Tor  Bryan,  93 
Torcross,  119,  122,  126,  21 
Torquay,  97-107,  85,  91,  93 
Totnes,  115-17,  18,  94,  105-6,  133 
Towednack,  295 

Treen  (nr.  Land's  End),  289,  288 
Treffry  Viaduct,  228,  229,  230 
Tregantle,  216,  239 
Tregothnan,  254,  238,  231 
Trelawne,  240-1 
Trelowarren  Park,  259 
Trematon  Castle,  211 
Trenant,  240 
Trendrine  Hill,  295-6] 
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Trereen  (Treen,  Gurnard's  Head), 

296 
Trereife,  279 
Treryn  Dinas,  288,  289 
Tresco,  308-10 
Tresilian  Bridge,  231 
Trevethy  Cromlech,  221 
Trewavas  Head  and  Mine,  271 
Trewithian,  249 
Trewithick,  271 
Trewoofe,  291 
Tristis  Rock,  187 
Truro,  232-8,  254,  275 
Trusham,  145 
Turbot  Point,  247 
Turnchapel,  187,  198 
Twins,  the,  308 
Two  Bridges,  141,  164,  189 

Uffculme,  35,  19 
Ugborough,  184 
Ugbrooke  Park,  144 
Upcott,  44 
Up  Exe,  83 

Vaular,  284 
Vault  Beach,  247 
Vellandreath,  283 
Vellan  Head,  265 
Vitifer  Tin  Mine,  139 
Vixen  Tor,  178,  142 


Webburn  Glen,  138 
Weir  Head,  214,  212 
Wellington,  35 
Wembury,  199,  186 
Western  Beacon,  183 
Westhay  Farm,  44 
Weston  Mouth,  57,  63 
Whiddon  Park,  146 
Whitchurch  (Tavistock),  193 

„    Canonicorum,  41 

„  Down,  178,  189 
White  Cliff,  53,  55,  63 
Whitebarrow,  Eastern  and  Western, 

94—5 

Whitesand  Bay  (Land's  End),  283 
White  Works,  180 

Whitsand  Bay  (Plymouth),  218,  216, 
240 

Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  138-9,  148, 

162-3 
Windstone  Pits,  127 
Windypost,  178 
Wistman's  Wood,  188-9,  164 
Wolf  Bock  Lighthouse,  285,  30,  303 
Woodbury  Road,  79 
Wooston  Castle,  146 
Wra,  the,  297 
Wrangaton,  95 
Wynanton,  264 

Yar  Tor,  141 

Yealm  Mouth,  186,  189 

„    River,  21,  123,  186 
Yealmpton,  123,  200 
Yelland,  172 
Yellow  Cam,  267 
Yelverton,  196,  164,  181-2 
Yeoford  Junction,  165 
Yeovil,  34 
Yes  Tor,  168-9,  132 


Walkham  River,  20 
Walkhampton,  190,  189 
Walla  Brook,  160 
Warberry  Hill,  94 
Warleigh,  213 
Warren,  the,  88,  80,  87 
Warren  House  Inn,  139,  163 
Watergate,  240 
Watern  Tor,  160,  158 


Zennor,  296,  295 
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